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PREFACE 


A SELECTION of speeclics made for the purpose 
of illustrating the hest rhetorical form of British 
Oratory has already been published in ‘ The World’s 
Classics The governing principle of this volume 
is not rhetorical quality, but historical interest. 
Speeches have been selected from the earliest days 
of reporting downurards, dealing with such phases 
of foreign policy as are of exceptional interest at 
present. They have been chosen so as to cover 
a variety of international crises afiecting various 
states. 

In such a selection some very interesting speeches 
have had to be set aside, because they represented 
temporary or individual and sectional views rather 
than permanent national and official views, and in 
order to avoid disproportionate reference to the 
same situation or country. 

It is to be hoped that the selection, such as it is, 
may, through the words of the statesmen of the 
past, help to prepare our minds for the sound and 
worthy consideration of the problems of European 
re-settlement which will arise at the termination 
of the War. 


EDGAR R. JORES. 
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wiLLmr pirT, earl of Chatham 

March 8, 1738 

THE COHl^ENTION WITH SPAIN 

Yoc have been moved to vote an humble address of 
thanks to His Majesfc}*, for a measure which (I will 
appeal to gentlemen’s conversation in the world) 
is odious throughout the kingdom. Such thanks 
are only due to the fatal influence that framed it, 
as are due for that low, unallied condition abroad, 
which is now made a plea for this convention. To 
what are gentlemen reduced in support of it ? 
First, a little to defend it upon its own merits ; 
if that is- not tenable, throw out general terrors — 
the House of Bourbon is united — ^who knows the 
consequence of a war ? Sir, Spain knows the con- 
sequence of a war in America ; whoever gains, it 
must prove fatal to her ; she knows it, and must 
therefore avoid it ; but she knows England does 
not dare to make it ; and what is a delay, which is 
all this magnified convention is sometimes called, 
to produce ? Can it produce such conjunctures as 
those you lost, while you were giving fongdoms to 
Spain, and all to bring her back again to that great 
branch of , the House of Bourbon which is now 
thrown out to you with so much terror ? If this 
union be formidable; are we to delay only till it be- 
comes' more ■ formidable, by being carried farther 
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2 VntLIAM PITT 

into exwntioD, and more atronel/ cemented? But 
bo it what jt will, 13 this any longer a nation, or 
what u an English Parliament if, with more ships in 
yoQi harbours than m all navies of Europe, with 

above two miihona of people in your American 
colonies, you will bear to heat of the expediency 
of receiving from Spam an insecure, unsatisfactory, 
dishonourable convention t Sir, I call it no more 
tlMitt it has ^cn proved m this debate , it camea 
fallacy, or downright aubiection, m almost every 
line It has been laid open and exposed in so many 
strong and glaring lights, that 1 can pretend to add 
nothing to the conviction and indignation it has 
raised 

Sir, as to the great national objection — the 
searching your ahipa— that lavonnte word, as it 
was called, u not omitted, indeed, in the preamble 
to the convenuon, but it etanda there as the re 
ptoach of the whole— «s the strongest evidence of 
the fatal submission that follows On the pari of 
Spam, an usurpation, an lohumau tyranny, cWmed 
and exercised over the Amencan seas , ou the part 
of England, an undoubted ngbt, by treaties, and 
from God and nature, declared and asserted in the 
resolutions of Parliament, are referred to the dis 
cnssion of plempotentianes, upon one and the same 
equal foot Sir, 1 say this undoubted nght is to be 
discussed and to be regulated. And il to regulate 
be to prescnhe roles (as m sU construction it is), this 
nght IS, by the express words of this convention, 
to ha given up and sacrificed , for it must cease to 
^ be anything from the momeut it u submitted to 
limits. 

The Court of Spain has plainly told you (as 
appears by papers upon the table) you shall steer 
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a due course ; you shall navigate by a line to and 
from your plantations in America ; if you draw 
near to her coasts (though from the circumstances 
of that navigation you are under an unavoidable 
necessity of doing it) you shall he seized and con- 
fiscated. If, then, upon these terms only she has 
consented to refer, what becomes at once of all the 
security we are flattered with in consequence of 
this reference ? Plenipotentiaries are to regulate 
finally the respective pretensions of the two crowns 
with regard to trade and navigation in America ; 
hut does a man in Spain reason that these preten- 
sions must be regulated to the satisfaction and 
honour of England ? No, Sir, they conclude, and 
with reason, from the high spirit of their adminis- 
tration, from the superiority with which they have 
so long treated you, that this reference must end, 
as it has begun, to their honour and advantage. 

But gentlemen say, the treaties subsisting are 
to be the measure of this regulation. Sir, as to 
treaties, I will take part of the words of Sir William 
Temple, quoted by the honourable gentleman near 
me ; ‘ It is vain to negotiate and make treaties, if 
there is not dignity and vigour to enforce the ob- 
servance of them’ ; for imder the misconstruction 
and misrepresentation of these very treaties sub- 
sisting, this intolerable grievance has arisen ; it 
has been growing upon you, treaty after treaty, 
through twenty years of negotiation, and even 
under the discussion of commissaries, to whom it 
was referred. You have heard from Captain 
Vaughan, at your bar,i at what time these injuries 

' The House of Conunons, in a grand oommittee, in 1737, 
had heard counsel for the merchants, and received evidence 
at the bar, on the subject of the Spanish depredations. 
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and iDdignities were contuused As » loud of ex- 
planatory comment upon the conxention Spain ha* 
thouglit fit to grant yon, as anotfiet msolent pro- 
test, under llie validity and force of which she has 
Bofiered this coB^enuon to be proceeded npon, 
‘We’ll treat with yon, but we’ll search and tale 
your ships , we’ll sign a coQTention, but wc’ll keep 
your BubiectB priaonera, prisoners inOldSpam; the 
ATest Inmes are remote , Europe shall m witness 
how we use you.’ 

Sir, as to the inlercnce of an admission of our 
right not to be searched, drawn fiOra a tepara* 
tion made for ships undnlyaeued and confiscated, I 
tlunk that argument is very inconclusive The right 
claimed "by Spain to scat« oar ships is one thing, 
and the excesses admitted to have been cosuuttM 
in conseciuecee of this pretended n{^ht, is another 
but surdy, Sir, reasoning from inferences and 
implication only, is bdo« the digmty of your pro- 
ceedings upon a Tight of this vast importauct. 
What this reparatuio is. what sort of composition 
for your losses, forced upon you by Spam, is an 
lostaoce that has come to h^t, when yuuz own 
commissanu could not m conscitsco decide against 
your claim, haa folly appeared npon examination ; 
and, as for the payment of the sum stipulated (all 
but seven and twenty thousand pounds, and that, 
too, subject to a diawbackh it » evidently a falia- 
ciom nominal payment only I will not attempt 
to enter into the detail of a dark, confuse^ and 
scarcely intelfigible account , 1 ^ only beg leave 
to conclude with one word upon it. m the light of 
a submission, as well as of an adequate reparation 
Spam stipulates to pay to the Crown of England 
ninety five thousand pounds, byaprelmunarypro 
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test of the King of Spain, the South Sea Company is 
at once to pay sixty-eight thousand of it : if they 
refuse, Spain, I admit, is still to pay the ninety-five 
thousand pounds — but how does it stand then ? 
The Assiento contract is to be suspended ; you are 
to purchase this sum at the price of an exclusive 
trade, ptirsuant to a national treaty, and of an 
immense debt of God knows how many himdred 
thousand pounds due from Spain to the South Sea 
Company. Here, Sir, is the submission of Spain, 
by the payment of a stipulated sum ; a tax laid 
upon subjects of England, under the severest 
penalties, with the reciprocal accord of an English 
minister, as a preliminary that the convention 
may be signed ; a condition imposed by Spain in 
the most absolute, imperious manner, and received 
by the hlinisters of England in the most tame and 
abject. Can any verbal distinctions, any evasions 
whatever, possibly explain away this public in- 
famy ? To whom would we disguise it ? To our- 
selves and to the nation. I wish we could hide it 
from the eyes of every court in Europe. They 
see Spain has talked to you like your master ; they 
see this arbitrary fundamental condition, and it 
must stand with distinction, with a pre-eminence 
of shame, as a part even of this convention. 

This convention. Sir, I think from my soul, is 
nothing but a stipulation for national ignominy ; 
an illusory expedient, to baffle the resentment 
of the nation ; a truce without the suspension of 
hostilities on the part of Spain ; on the part of 
England a suspension, as to Georgia, of the first 
law of nature, self-preservation and self-defence — 
a surrender of the rights and trade of England 
to the mercy of plenipotentiaries, and in this 



G witiminTT 

lafinjltly ingtest end tamd nnst, IqIuw lecnnty, 
not only io&deqa«t«, but oinctly repngBant to 
iho resolutions of rarliameDf, and the gracious 
promise from tbe Tbione The coorolamts of 
your despairing merebanta, tho sroicc of England, 
nas condemned it. Be the guilt of it upon the bead 
of the adviser God forbid that this committee 
should share the guilt by appraving it \ 



WILLIMI PITT, EARL OE CHATHAM 

Jandakt 22, 1770 

THE DEFENCE OF WEAKER STATES 

My Lords, I cannot agree with the noble duke, 
that nothing less than an immediate attack upon 
the honour or interest of this nation can authorize 
us to interpose in defence of weaker states, and in 
stopping the enterprises of an ambitious neigh- 
bour. ^ Whenever that narrow, selfish policy has 
prevailed in our coimcils, we have constantly ex- 
perienced the fatal effects of it. By suffering our 
natural enemies to oppress the Powers less able 
than we are to make a resistance, we have per- 
mitted them to increase their strength ; we have 
lost the most favourable opportunities of opposing 
them with success ; and found ourselves at last 
obliged to run every hazard, in making that cause 
our own, in which we were not wise enough to take 
part while the expense and danger might have been 
supported by others. With respect to Corsica I 
shall only say, that France has obtained a more 
useful and important acquisition in one pacific 
campaign, than in any of her belligerent campaigns; ^ 

^ Louis XV, in consequence, ns was pretended, of tho 
Jesuits bemg allowed to take refuge in Corsica in 1767, 
purckased tho island from the Genoese, and after two 
yt^ra’ contest, succeeded in subduing it. The Xrench 
minister, Choiseul, induced the British Government to 
render no opposition. 
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at least while I had the honour o! adnumstenng 
the war against her The word may, perhaps, be 
thought singular I mean ordy while I was the 
minister chiefly entroated tnth the conduct of the 
war I remember, my Lords, the time when 
Lorraine was united lothe Grown of France , ^ that 
too was, m some measure, a pacific conquest , and 
there were people who talked of it as the noble 
doke* now speaks of Corsica France waspemutted 
to take and keep possession o{ a noble province , 
and, according to nia Grace’s ideas, we did right in 
not opposing it The effect of these acquiations 
la, 1 confess, not unmcAato , hot they unite with 
the mam bMy by degrees, and, m tune, make a 
part of the natiooil streo^h I fear my Lords, 
It IS too much the temmr of this country to be 
insensible of the approach of danger, until it comes 
with accuffiolated terror upon us 
My Lords, the condition of Els Majesty’s aSajrs 
in Ireland, and the state o! that kingdozn withm 
itself, will undoubtedly make a very material part 
of your Loidshipa’ inquiry I am not sufficiently 
informed to enter into the subject so fully as I 
could wub , but by what appears to the pubhc, 
and from ray own oleervation, I confess 1 cannot 
mve the 3Iiiustiy much credit for the spint or pru 
dence of their conduct 1 see that-, even where 
then measirres are well ehoeen they are incapable 
of carrying them through without aome nnhappy 
mixtuie of weakness or unpruden.ce They are 
incapable of doing entirely n^t My Lords, I do. 
from my conscience, and from the best weighed 
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'principles of my understanding, applaud the aug- 
mentation of the army. As a military plan, I 
believe it has been judiciously arranged. In a 
political view, I am convinced it was for the welfare, 
for the safety, of the whole empire. But, my 
Lords, with all these advantages, with aU these 
xecommendations, if I had the honomr of advising 
His Majesty, I would never have consented to 
his accepting the augmentation with that absurd, 
dishonourable condition which the Ministry have 
submitted to annex to it.^ My Lords, I revere the 
just prerogative of the Crown, and would contend 
for it as warmly as for the rights of the people. 
They are linked together, and naturally support 
each other. I would not touch a feather of the 
prerogative. The expression, perhaps, is too light ; 
but, since I have made use of it, let me add, that 
the entire command and power of directing the 
local disposition of the army is the royal preroga- 
tive, as the master-feather in the eagle’s wing; 
and if I were permitted to carry the allusion a little 
farther, I.would say, they have disarmed the im- 
perial bird, the ‘ Ministrum fulmims alitem'. The 
army is the thvmder of the Crown. The Ministry 
have tied up the hand which should direct the bolt. 

My Lords, I remember that Minorca was lost 
for want of four battalions. They could not be 
spared from hence ; and there was a delicacy about 
taking them from Ireland. I was one of those 

^ King George III had, by a message through the Lord- 
Lieutenant, recommended the Irish House of CJommons to 
augment the Irish army, and assured them expressly that 
on the augmentation being made, not less than 12,000 men 
should at aU times, ‘ except in cases of invasion or rebellion 
in Great Britain,’ be stationed in Ireland. 
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who promoted «n mqiurj' into that matter to the 
other House , and I was convinced that wo had 
not regular troops sufRaent for tho nccessarj 
service of the nation Since the moment the plan 
of augrocntatioQ was first talked of, I have con* 
stsntljand wannlj supported »t among my fnends* 
I have recommended it to sercial members of the 
Inah House of Commons, and eshorted them to 
support It snth their utmost interest in Farlianent, 
I did not foresee, nor could I conceive it possible, 
the Ministry would accept of it, with a condition 
that makes the plan its^ iDeilectual, and, as fat 
as Ik operates, deieats every useful purpose of main- 
tainmg a standing military force Qis Majesty 
13 now so confined, by bu promise, that be must 
leave twelve thousand men locked up m Ireland, let 
the situation of his a&ainabroad, ot the approach of 
danger to this country, be ever so atannme, unleu 
there be an actual teVrlhoa, or invasion, in Great 
Bnlam Even in tbe two coses excepted by the 
Kings promise, the mischief must have abeady 
begun to operate, must have already talun efiect, 
before His Maiesty can be anlhorucd to send for the 
assistance of his Irish army. He has not lef* him- 
self the power of taking any preventive r«<*4aute9, 
let his intelligence be ever so certain, let his appre- 
hensions of invaaioa or tebolLon be ever so well 

founded , unless the traitor be actually m arms 

unless the enemy be in the heart of your country , 
he cannot move a single man from Ireland ' 



RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 

April 25, 1793 

THE PxiRTITION OF POLAND 

- • The people of England ought to know wliat were 
the "views of the jfinister upon this war, and to 
what extent it was to he carried, that they might 
not be proceeding under a delusion. Supposmg 
we had gained our original purpose, he wanted to 
know how peace was to be obtained, -without 
negotiation with those who have the exercise of 
government. If wo countenanced the memorial 
of Lofd Auckland, we should say, that the whole 
National Convention — all the members of the dis- 
tricts — ^in short, about eight or nine millions of 
people; must bo put to death, before we can nego- 
tiate for peace. Supposing that we were to join 
the conspiracy to dictate a form of government to 
France, he then should wish to know what sort of 
government it was that we were to insist on. Were 
we to take the form of it from that exercised by 
the Emperor, or that of the King of Prussia ? or 
was it to bo formed by the lady who so mildly con- 
ducted the affairs of Russia ? or were they all to 
lay their heads together, and by the assistance of 
the Pope, dictate a form of government to France ? 
Were the French to have a constitution, such as 
the right honourable gentleman (Sir. Burke) was 
likely to applaud ? Indeed, he feared that this was 
not yet settled ; and there were various" specimens 
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of what had been already thought of by diSerent 
Powers There were two nuLBifcatocs of the PfiDce 
of Coburg , the one pronuaed the form of govern- 
ment chosen by themselves in which they agreed 
to have a monarchy, and afterwards, in the course 
of four days, this promise was retracted in conse- 
quence of the accession of Dumotmer to the con- 
federacy What would the nght honourable 
gentleman (ilr Burke) say if they should not give 
the French the form of the constilnlion of Poland, 
or wonld he content himself with saying, they ought 
not to have such a constitution T Ho Mheved 
that neither the Chaneeljot of the Exchequer, nor 
any of his supporters, would say anything at 
present upon t^t subject It appeared, however, 
somewhat mystenous. perhaps, that after tha 
Congreu at Antwerp, la wbch Great Bntain was 
not unrepresented, that the intention of ths com- 
bined Powers had altered, and that a much more 
sanguinary mode was to be pursued arainst Fiance 
than had been before intended , and perhaps the 
tune might come when the parties might follow the 
example set by the manifesto of the Duke of 
Bmnswich, and affirm that these were threats 
which were not intended to be earned mto execu 
tion. But this was not the way to amuse us The 
people of Ei^laiid would not long bo content to 
remam in the dark as to the object of the war 
Agam he must ask, what was the object of the 
war ? Again he must wt, what was the object of 
out pursuit m conjonctioa with the other Powers 
against Prance ■* Was it to restore the ancient 
tyranny and despotism of that nation J This 
would please some peopfe, he knew, particularly 

enugranta, but nollai^wonldbeso hateful to the 
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THE PARTITION OF POLAND 

people of tills country, or any other where there 
existed the least love of freedom, nor could anything 
he more destructive to the tranquillity and happi- 
ness of Europe. Were we to join Dumourier in a 
declaration not to rest until we had put to death 
those detestable regicides, calling themselves philo- 
sophers, and all the miscreants who had destroyed 
all lawful authority in France ? If we were, he 
would venture to say, this would be a war for a 
purpose entirely new in the history of mankind ; 
and as it was called a war of vengeance, he must 
say, that we arrogated to ourselves a right which 
belonged to the Divinity, to whom alone vengeance 
ought to be left. If the Minister said that on our 
part there was no intention to interfere in the 
internal government of France, he must then ask 
what were the views of the other Powers, with 
whom we now acted in concert against France. 
Was it to make a partition of France, as they 
did of Poland ? Or should he be told, that as 
far as regarded the affairs of France under the 
present Power, he was talking of none who ought 
to be mentioned as a people ; that the sans culottes 
were too contemptible a race to be mentioned ; he 
would say, he meant to ask what was to become 
of the whole nation of France? If he was told 
that it was impossible for the crowned heads, acting 
in concert upon this great occasion, to have any 
but just and honourable views, he would answer 
that the subject was of too much magnitude to be 
allowed to pass in such a manner ; and in his sus- 
picions he was justified by the example, and fortified 
by the observation of an honourable gentleman 
(Mr. JenMnson) with respect to the father of the 
present Emperor, that no man ought to take his 
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ginliiar prmdple*, I 

Brrtuh conBlitnUon. 

Hew trig \ mUte* foi *nd for leatiTO 

temembnwa throurt gge* il«* morgbsta ibiI diHoM 
might inde^ kUs a their lempergBoe t« exhiUreto their 
bumgmty 

Such, llr. SheniUa <aid, was the descnptlon 
which the nght honoonble gentleznan gave to that 
revolutiQn Was it to bo supposed that he would 
afterwards say, that this ought to hare been 
trampled upon and destroyed, or should suSer such 
sa erent to happen, and neret utter a word upon 
the subject t He did not think that nonarchs 
oi the present day had fulfilled the promises that 
some persons had made, and which had been ex- 
pected from them, so that then names might be 
baDded down to poetenty as a glonoua example 
of integrity and jusUoe With respect to the 
inturo news ol the difierent Powers, they aught 
best be conjectured by what had already happened. 
The Empress of Bussia, upon the sincenty of 
whose motives, and integrity ol whose actions, 
there could be no doubt, previous to the attack on 
Poland, among other things is her manifesto, said 
by her Minister 


Prom the«8 ccnsidcratioitf Her Impenal Mijwtv, my 
meet ngdoos mutreH, m well to indeiWfy bciself tor her 
maoylMses utorthefuknivMlet^ other '^piresadtho 


PobM dosmuoss and for Che cott^ oft at once lor ever 
aU futoTB distorbancea and toeansat ehangta ©{ ROTtro’ 
“wt, hM Wn pl<»»ed now to Uk» under her eway; and to 
Ih* following tracts of land. 


with aU their uihshiUote. 

This was the language for which the confederates 


were to justify perhaps the future taking under 
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their svray^ and uniting for ever to their Empire, 
part of the dominions of France. We had heard 
much of the abominable spiem of affiliation 
adopted by the French ; but this vas a Kussian 
impartial affiliation, and no doubt the confederate 
Powers approved of it. In like manner will they 
affiliate all France, if they can. So will thej* 
England, when they have it in their power ; and 
he -was sorry to say, that if we joined in that in- 
famous confederacy, and the people agreed to it, 
England would deserve to be so treated. The 
Empress then proceeded to state what she expected 
for the favour she had conferred : 

Her Imperial Slajesty oxpeefs from the gratitude of her 
new subjects, that they, being placed by her bounty on an 
equality with Eussiana, shall, in return, transfer their love 
of their former country to the now one, and live in future 
attached to so great and generous an Empress. 

On an equality with Eussians ! This was a 
glorious equality, — liable to be sent to Siberia with 
other Eussian slaves. For this mighty favour they 
were to trsaster, es ostarsUy might be expected, 
the whole love they had for their native country, 
to Eussia, their new and happy land ; for the same 
Minister of this equitable and generous Empress 
proceeded to say : 

I, therefore, inform ^ety poison, from the highest to the 
lowest, that within one month, they must take the oath 
of allegiance before the witneeses whom I shall appoint ; 
and it any gentlemen, or other ranks possessing real or 
immovable property, regardless of their own interest, 
should refuse to take the oath prescribed, three months are 
allowed for the sale of their immovables, and their free 
departure over the borders, after the expiration of which 
term, all their remaining property shall be confiscated to 
the Crown. 
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committed l>7 the roost daperate tl the rrencb. 
or whether anr of tbeir acto, were more infamotis 
than thifil df what consequence was it to anr 
man, whether he was plunaeted hj a man with 
a white feather in hu hat, or bf one with a 
nightcap on his beadT If there conJd be any 
dileicnce, the salcmiuty with which the thing 
was done waa an eg^vation of the insult The 
poorer sort of the hrench conld plead distress, 
and could also say tbat they had endured the 
hardshija, the toils, and the perOe of a winter 
campaign Bat here waa solhing hnt a nalced 
robbery, withont any part tahen in tbe calamity 
which gave birth to it He had alluded to these 
things merely for the pnrpcse of giviDg the Minister 
anopportnmty of disapproving of them be hoped 
heshouldnotheartfaepnocipteavowed Crowned 
heads he thooght, were at pment led by some fatal 
infatuation to degrade themselves and injure man* 
hind Bat some, it seems regard any atrocity in 
monarehs as if it had lost its nature by not being 
coaiiaittedbylowandTiiIg8tag"iit8 Xhe^witS 
a crown, and a bead with a nightcap, totally 
altered the moral quality of actioaS'-robbery was 
no longer robbery— and death, inflicted by a hand 
wielding a pike, or swaying a sceptre, was branded 
as minder, or regarded as innocent This -waa a 
fatal principle to mankind, and monstrous in the 
ertreme He had lamented early tbe change of 
political sentiments in this country which indis 
posed Englwhmen to tie cause of hberty The 
worst part of the revi^iittoii m France is that they 
have disgraced the caum they pretended to support 
However, none be was persuaded, would deny 
that It was highly e^edient to know the extent 
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of our alliancG with Powers who had acted so re- 
cently in the manner ho had represented, and to 
have the object of our pursuit in this war distinctly 
known. The Minister may perhaps in future come 
down to the House, and say he is sorry, but it has 
become highly necessary to interfere with the 
power of Britain farther, ns the crowned ladies and 
gentlemen of Europe cannot agree about the parti- 
tion of France, or that such a disposition is about 
to take place, that we shall be worse off than if 
we had let France remain ns it was. Those who 
feared the attachment of men to French principles, 
argued wrong. From the effect of the experiment 
they would never be popular : nothing but crimes and 
misery swelled all the accounts from that country. 
If the peasant had been represented happy and 
contented, dancing in Us vineyard, surrounded 
mth a prosperous and innocent family, if such 
accounts had come, the tidings would have been 
gladly received. At present we hear of notUng 
but want and carnage — ^verj’- unattracting indeed. 
More danger, he thought, arose from a blind attach- 
ment to power, which gains security from the many 
evils abounding in France. On the same principle 
that Prussia divided Poland, he contended, they 
might act here. They declared a prevalence of 
French principles existed in Poland : His Majesty’s 
proclamation asserts the same here, and is there- 
fore, in this sense, an invitation to come and take 
care of us. Could such despots love the free con- 
stitution of tUs coimtry ? On the contrary he 
was persuaded that, upon the very same principle 
that Poland was divided, and Dantzic and Thorn 
subjugated, England itself might be made an 
object for the same fate as soon as it became 
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be assisted by a loan of lour nnlbons from tbis 
country He understood, il be could itly upon 
the credit of pubbo Btalementa, that in anotbet 
country the Parbament bad been told of the abso- 
lute determination of His Majesty to cuaranteo this 
loan. This was a lanraage which no considered 
as very unbecoming, when addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, and aa highly improper 
in Ministers, who were of coune responsible for 
whatever proceeded from the Throne Before such 
a determination bad been expressed, be should 
have wished to have bad Bometbing also bke a 
positive determination from His Imperial Majesty 
to maVe the exertions which weie to be the con^ 
ditiora oI the loan. He ahould mote puticulaily 
have wished for such a declaration from the 
Imperial Court, which had, at all times, been 
pTOveibisUy distingiushed by dl (aitb He recol 
lected on tbis subject a strong expression of a 
right honourable gentleman («t suppose hlr ^Tind 
ham), who said, that ance Uie capture of Richard I, 
the conduct of the Court of sienna had been 
marked by an uniionn eenea of treachery towaida 
this country To guard against this treachery, he 
thought that nothing would be better than for the 
House of Commons to show themstWea alive to 
theiir duty on tfw present occasion There were 
some men who thongh insensible to the calls of 
honour, were yet not calloiu to the sense of shame 
Some men of that deacnptioa might be found 
among the ministers of Auatna It might, there- 
fore, be of importance, by way of warning to them, 
to come to some resolatioa, expressive of indigmi- 
tion and contempt, with respect to the violation 
of faith on the part of Hia Pnissian Majesty Mr 
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Sheridan here referred to that article of the treaty 
in which it was stipulated that sixty thousand 
Prussians should co-operate with the British troops, 
and that a commissioner should bo appointed for 
the purpose of watching over the obser\'ance of this 
article. From the scraps of letters laid upon the 
table, it appeared that no commissioner had been 
appointed for this purpose. This, he contended, 
would not have been the case, except Ministers 
had been aware that the King of Prussia, from 
the very first, was indisposed to perform his duty. 
He referred also to the memorial of the Emperor, 
which stated that the effective co-operation of the 
Prussians might have been the means of samng 
Brabant, and, in consequence, of preserving 
Holland. Such were the effects stated by His 
Imperial Majesty to have resulted from the breach 
of faith in His Prussian Majesty. In his answer 
to this memorial, addressed to the circles of the 
Empire, that monarch shows a degree of appre- 
hension, that he should have even been supposed 
to have had the smallest disposition to keep faith 
towards this country after he had once received its 
money. He should therefore conclude with moving 
this resolution — ‘ That it appears to this House, 
that the King of Prussia received from the treasury 
of Great Britain the sum of £1,200,000 in conse- 
quence of the stipulations of the treaty concluded 
at the Bhgue, on the 10th of April, 1794; and 
that it does not appear to this House, that the 
King of Prussia performed the stipulation of that 
treaty.’ 
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GRANT TO THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY » 

The honourable gentleman Illr WilbcrlorceJ 
who has lust eat down, and said he rose onlf to save 
Ltmself irom miaintcTpKtation, baa deelaied that 
he has no ohjertion to peace Kow 1 ahonld 
expect a wamet declaratson liom that hosouiabte 
gentleman, when! recollect hia conduct on a iormer 
occasion 1 recollect a tune when he came to re> 
buice the violence of the tluuater {Mr Shen^a 
read a motion, made bf Ur Wilbetlorce, iat an 
adless to Hia hlaiesty, pta^g that the Ooveni' 
ment oi Fnate might not be t^e an obstacle to 
peace, when an opportumty abonld emve ) Now, 
as the honoorable gentleman le anxious to escape 
iiotn the charge of mconaiatency, I should expect 
he would etate the reason for this di&ience 
la bis conduct now Thea the Govemment was 
a ptoYuional goveniment , a government from 
its nature not intended to stand , a goremmeat ol 
fnnous Jacobins , and yet the honourable gentle- 
man implored to sappbcate His Majesty that it 
might not be sufiered to etand m the way of peace • 
but now, when it is of a Jess objectionable Ascrip- 
tion, he juatifies his fnend feota an anogant, -no- 
'Not the King et Pmw*. bot Frauci* H ot Wiia. 
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lent, inconsiderate, and I hope he "will not find an 
unfortunate note, refusing to accept peace from 
such a government. An honourable gentleman who 
has spoken in the debate put a very just question, 
whether the country will endure to be governed 
by words, and not by facts ? I admit it right that 
it should not be so governed, but I unfortunately 
have the authority of the present Government 
that it is. The honourable gentleman spoke with 
great eloquence, I may say irritation ; but never 
did I see eloquence so misapplied. He has shown 
his dexterity in driving the subject from its proper 
basis ; he guides, urges, and inflames the passions 
of his hearers on Jacobinical principles, but he docs 
not show how they bear on the present question. 
He has not dared to say, that so far as respects 
the restoration of the House of Bourbon, we have 
suffered by the defection of Russia. "VVhat that 
Power may still do with regard to La YendSe, or 
reconciling the people of Ireland to the Union, 
I do not inquire ; but with regard to the great 
object, the restoration of monarchy in Prance, we 
are minus the Emperor of Russia : that Power 
may be considered as extinct. Is it, then, to be 
endured, that the Minister shall come down and 
ask for a subsidy under such circumstances ? Is 
it to be endured, that we shall be told we are at 
war for the restoration of monarchy in Prance, that 
Russia is pledged to the accomplishment of that 
purpose, that Russia is the rock on which we stand, 
that the magnanimous Emperor of Russia, the 
gallantry of whose troops, and the skill of whose 
great generals, place them above all the troops and 
generals in Europe, is all we have to rest on ? Is 
it to be endured, I say, that this rock should prove 
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i ,3 bnttle as saod, and that those who held thia 
lao^nage shonld tome down la a week after, ana 
gay, giTC 03 two milliota and a ball to autwdira 
Germany, and then wa shall hsTO a better army 
than we had with Russia ? After inch onfinalified 
yitise upon Rnasis, and after her defection, la not 
such langnage, I ask, inconsistent, absurd, and 
preposterous T H Gennany posses^ these won- 
deriul forces before, why were they not called into 
action, and li not, why aro we to lubsidise the 
poire {ONiitalui the rabble of Gennany 1 Bntwho 
IS the person that applies for thrs subsidy t As to 
the Efector of Bavana 1 leave him out of the 

S eation It is the Emperor of Germany. Is 
ere anything m his coodnct and character to 
iscbns us to hsten to him 1 I think sot, asd for 
these two reasons Pint, he applied once os a 
false pretence, and secondly, he tailed la perfona- 
IDS stipulated engagement IHist was his 
i&M pRteccft t He said he could not open the 
oatnpaign without the pccunaary assistance of this 
coontry, and yet hed^doso, and displayed more 
Tigoui, energy and resources than ever Now, if 
to this we add expenence, and the evidence of 
facte, when he dated, though bound to this country, 
to break faith with her, and make a separate peace, 
does it not furnish a teasonahle cause for dedming 
to grant a subsidy to such a Power t The honour* 
able gentleman a oSeuded at our connecting the 
situation of the country and the present scarcity, 
with the ijuestion of war J do not know to what 
extent this pnnciple a to be earned I see no 
more objection to state the pressure m tha parti- 
cular from the contiananco of the war, than there 
wonld be to advance theiacrtase of the public debt 
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the situation of the ^Jiances, or any other of those 
reasons so often repeated without its having been 
ever objected that they were of an improper kind. 
Sir, I say, there is no more impropriety in urging 
this argument, than in urging Ministers not to 
press the people too far, hut to apportion the 
burden to their strength to hear if. ^^at has my 
honourable friend-said ? We see an opulent com- 
mercial prosperity; but look over the country, 
and we behold barracks and broth-houses, the 
cause and the effect, the poverty and distress of the 
country ; for surely it not he contended, but 
that among the calamities of war are to be reckoned 
families ' left without support, and thrown upon 
charity for subsistence. That the war is unneces- 
sary, 'as being useless, is self-evident, and nobody 
can deny it. But, say they, Buonaparte has taken 
us at an unguarded moment : we do not object to 
peace, but we have a fear and jealousy of conclud- 
ing one, except with the House of Bourbon : in 
a peace concluded with it we should have confi- 
dence, but we can have none in the present Govern- 
ment of ‘France. I say, were that event arrived, 
and the House of Bourbon seated on the throne, 
the Minister should be impeached who would dis- 
band a single soldier ; and that it would be equally 
criminal to make peace under a new King as under 
a republican government, unless her heart and 
mind were friendly to it. ■ France, as a republic, 
may be a bad neighbour ; but than monarchical 
France a more foul and > treacherous ■ neighbour 
never was. Is it, then, sufficient to say, let 
monarchy be restored, and let peace be given to 
all Ehrope? I -come now; Sir, t 0 ‘ the object of 
the war as expressed in the note. Itis there stated. 
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that the restorahon oi mwaaichy » the *tne gua non 
oI present negotiation, and then it proceeds to say, 
that it u possible we may herealter treat witb 
Bome other form ol goremment, after it shall be 
tried by experience and the endence of facta 
What length of time this tnal may require is im 
possible to ascertam , yet we have, I acknowledge, 
some thmg of expenenee here by which we may form 
a kind of conjecture 

At the tune of the negotiation at loale the then 
repubhcan Government bad stood two years and 
a half. Previous to that tune it had been declared 
itnptopec to enter into negotiation with it , but, 
frost expenenee and the evidence of facta. Ministers 
discoveted that it was then become good and 
proper to treat with , and yet eo it happened that, 
immediately after thiMndgement in tta favour, it 
crumbled to pieces Here, then, we have a toler- 
able rule to judge by, and may presume on the 
autbonty of tbis case, that aometmog more 
two years and a half must expire bewe any new 
gOTernment wdl be piononiKed stable The note, 
OTT, then proceeds to pay an handsome compli 
ment to the bne of pnnces who maintained peace 
at home and to round the nenod handsomely, it 
should have added, tranqnuhty abroad , but in- 
stead ol tha are subslitutM respect and considera- 
tion by which we axe to understand exactly what 
IS meant by the conaideratioa with which the note 
15 suhscnhed, being equivalent to ‘ 1 am Sir, with 
the highest respect and smcerest enmity yonia ’ 
for Sir, this consideration which the line of pnncea 
mamtamcd, consisted in involnag all the Powers 
Within their reach and influence in war and con 
teations The note then proceeds to state, that 
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this restoration of monarchy -would secure to 
France the uninterrupted possession of her ancient 
territory, by -which -we are to understand, I sup- 
pose, -we "woMd renounce our Quiheron expeditions. 
In this note. Sir, the gentlemen seem to have 
clubbed their talents, one found grammar, another 
lo^c, and a third some other ingredient ; but is it 
not strange that they should all forget that the 
B[o\ise of Bourbon, instead of maintaining peace 
and ’tranquillity in Europe, -was always the dis- 
turber of both ? In the very last transaction of 
monarchical France, I mean her conduct in the 
American -war. His Majesty’s speech begins thus : 
‘ France, the disturber of the tranquillity of Europe.’ 
But -were a person to judge hereafter, from the 
history of the present time, of the war we carried 
on, and the millions we expended for the monarchy 
of France, he would he led to conclude that it was 
our nearest and dearest friend. Is there anything, 
then, in the knowledge of human nature, from 
which we can infer, that -with the restoration of 
monarchy in France, a total change in the prin- 
ciples of the people would take place ? or that 
Ministers of the new King would renounce them ? 
What security have we, that a change of principles 
will take place in the restored monarch, and that 
he -will not act upon the principles cherished by his 
ancestors ? But if this security is effected by 
maiming France, does the right honourable gentle- 
man think that the people of France would submit 
to it ? Does he not know that even the emigrants 
have that partiality for the grandeur of their 
country, that even they cannot restrain their joy 
at republican victories ? But -with regard to the 
practicability of the course to be pursued, the 
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right honourable gentleman Bays, he is looking 
forward to a tune when there ehaU be no dread of 
S;n?‘“r I a* whether he does not 

oppression, tyranny, and 
which the conduct of France has 

^ if this couniiy who has at any tune 
opposed Slinisters, who has resisted the wwte of 

Vhm ^ With the name 7 The 

1a^ Jscobins Of this there Mn be 

5Vm£l^on\h”t^‘ honourable gentleman [Mr 

ft.f£&SSir.S 

S£5r'--'"™sSEiffi: 

Tolo eerUtuia ut mm ^ 

wyoi* trgu. 

3Ut perhaps'^ ttem 

It either of these tim« France 

>f the People, are the the Fnends 

sir. Jacohin princinle, .L* ^ think, 

^JeTenidiStStSh 

lave been found bo Wdo ^ P “ay they 
iropotlionuieelove it imd wbf?' that in 
I mint etill couBider huS, 

■8 wemto toeandte^™*"*'''" >>'»“ 

note 1 do not Itnnh they P""'iples But 

'r«Wn,.„., .h.yh.v..iS;j;^-M 
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deatF, and died by their o\ra poison. But the 
hononrable gentleman,' arguing from experience 
of human nature, tells us that Jacobin principles 
are such, that the mind that is once infected -with 
them, no quarantine, no cure can cleanse. ‘ Now 
if this be the case, and that there are, according to 
Sir. Burke’s statement, eighty thousand incorri- 
gible Jacobins in England, we are in a melancholy 
situation. The right honourable gentleman must 
continue the war ’while one of the present genera- 
tion remains,; and consequently we cannot for that 
period e^ect those rights to be restored to usj 
to 'the 'suspension and restrictions of which the 
honourable gentleman attributes the suppression 
of these 'principled A pretty consolation this, 
truly ! Now I contend that they do not exist in 
France to the same extent as before, or nearly. If 
this, then; be the case, what danger can be appre- 
hended?' But if this, then, be true, and that 
Buonaparte, the child and champion of Jacobin 
principles, 'as he is called, be resolved to uphold 
them;' upon 'what ground ■ does the ionourahJe 
gentleman presume to hope 'for the restoration of 
the House of Borurbon ? ; So far I have argued on 
the probability of the object, but the honourable 
gentleman goes on, and says, there is no I'wish to 
restore the’ monarchymthout the consent of the 
people. Now if this be the case, is it not better to 
leave the people to theniselves, for if armies are to 
interfere, how can we ascertain that it is a legiti- 
mate government established with the pure consent 
of the. people ? As to Buonaparte, whose character 
has" been represented' as marked ■with -fraud and 
insincerity,' has ■ he not made ■treaties with the 
Emperor and observed them ? ■ Is it not his interest 
201 0 
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to mate peace with us ? Do you Jiot thmk he 
feels it f Aud can you suppose, that if peace were 
made, he has not powei to inate it be observed 
by the people of France t And do not you think 
that the people of France are aware that an in* 
fraction of that peacewonldbnngmth it anew oidet 
of things, and a renewal of those calanuties from 
which &e y are now desirous to escape? But, Sir, on 
the character of Buonaparte 1 have better evidence 
than the intercepted letters I appeal to Carnot, 
whether the instroctions given with respect to the 
conduct to he observed to the Emperor, were not 
moderate, open, and magnanimous ? [Here Mr> 
Shendan xea!d an extract from Carnot’s pamphlet, 
in support of his assertioo] TOth regard to the 
late note, ia answer to his proposal to neeotiste, it 
]$ fooUsh, msolting, ud un«pi£ed. It u eef* 
desce to me, that the honoorable gentlemen them' 
selves do cot believe his character to be such as 
they describe it , lor, if they did, they must know 
their language would imtate such a nund , the 
passions will mix themsclTes with reason m the 
conduct «i men, and they cannot say that they will 

not yet be obhged to treat with Buonaparte lam 

warranted in saying this, for 1 do not beheve in my 
heart, that amce the defection of Rnasia, Jlimstere 
have been repenting of their answer 1 say so be- 
cause I do not consider them so obstinate and head- 
strong as to persevere with as much ardour for tbe 
restoration of i^narehy as when they werenledeed 
with R^ Thera was not a nation m Europe 
which UmisUrs did not endeavour to draw into the 
w On what was such conduct founded, but on 
J«oW.l pmople. I Mnalen. by Degiv 

t»tus a« on. tun. mtb . pwfnnint 
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in France, plainly proved they were not so hostile 
to its principles as they would now wish to appear. 
Prussia and Austria, as well as this country, have 
acted also on jacohinical principles. The conduct 
of this, country towards Ireland has been perfectly 
Jacohinical., -How, then,' can we define these 
principles,, when persons who would now disavow 
them-.faU ,by some fatality into an unavoidable 
acknowledgement of them ? The objections that 
have - been -raised to peace have been entirely 
Jacobinical. If we seek for peace, it mnst be done 
in the spirit ;of peace. We are not to make it a 
question who was the first aggressor, or endeavour 
to throw „the blame that may, attach to us on our 
enemy.' Such, circumstances should be consigned 
to oblivion, as tending to no one useful purpose. 
France,- in -the beginning of the Revolution, had 
conceived many romantic notions. She was to put 
an end to war, and produce, by a pure form of 
government, a perfectibility of mind which before 
had never been realized. , The monarchs of Europe, 
seeing the prevalence of these new principles, 
trembled, for their thrones.. France, also, per- 
ceiving.the hostility. of kings to her projects, sup- 
posed. she could not be a republic without the 
overthrow of thrones. Such hasbeen.the regrilar 
progress of- cause, and, efiect but .who was the 
first aggressor, with whom the jealousy first- arose, 
need not.now;be'a matter ..of. discussion. Both 
the, -republic,, and the monarchs who opposed her, 
acted on the, same principles : the .latter said, they 
must, exterminate Jacobins,: and the former -that 
they .must destroy ■ monarchs. -From,, this source 
havciall the. calamities ,of-, Europe flowed and, it 
is nOW;.a', waste .of-time'rnnd’argumentito.dnquire 
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OVERTURES OF PEACE "WITH FRVKCE 

Sir. I atti induced at this penod of tha debate to 
oSer my acnUmenta to the House, both {rom au 
appiehensjoa that, at a \atei hour, the attention 
01 the House moat oeceesanly be exhausted, and 
because the sentiment with which the learned 
gentSeman began hia speech, and with which be 
has thought proper to conclude it, places the 
question precisely on that ground on which 1 am 
taoatdesuQUs ofdiacuanngit The learned gentio'* 
man seems to assume, as the foundation of hss 
reasonins, and as the great argument for immediate 
treaty, that every effort to overturn the system of 
the Preach revolution must be anavailing , and 
that It would be not only imprudent, but almost 
impious, to strug^e longer against that order of 
things, which on I know not what principle of pre- 
destination, he appears to consider as immortal 
Little as I am incmied to accede to this opinion, 
1 am not sorry that the bonounble gentleman has 
contemplated the snbiect in this serious view. 1 
do, indeed, consider the French revolution as the 
severest trial which the xnsitaUon of Providence 
has ever yet inflicted upon the nations of the earth , 

* Jtr Enlube 
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but 1 tannot help reflecting, with satisfaction, that 
this Country, even under such a trial, has not only 
been exempted from those calamities which have 
covered almost every other part of Europe, but 
appears to have been reserved as a refuge and 
aSylum to those who fled from its persecution, as 
a barrier to oppose its progress, and, perhaps, 
ultimately as an instrument to deliver the world 
from the crimes and miseries which have attended 
it. Under this impression, I trust the House will 
forgive me if I endeavour, as far as I am able, to 
take a large and comprehensive view of this im- 
portant question. In doing so, I agree with my 
honourable friend, that it would, in any case, be 
impossible to separate the present discussion from 
the former crimes and atrocities of the French 
revolution ; because both the papers now on the 
table, and the whole of the learned gentleman’s 
argument, force upon our consideration the origin 
of the war, and all the material facts which have 
occTirred during its continuance. The learned 
gentleman has revived and retailed all those argu- 
ments from his own pamphlet, which had before 
passed through thirty-seven or thirty-eight editions 
in print ; and now gives them to the House em- 
bellished by the graces of his personal delivery. 
The First Consul has also thought fit to revive and 
retail the chief arguments used by all the Opposition 
speakers, and all the Opposition publishers, in this 
country during the last seven years. And (what 
is still more material) the question itself, which is 
now immediately at issue — ^the question, whether, 
under the present circumstances, there is such a 
prospect 'of security from any treaty with France 
as ought to induce us to negotiate, cannot be 
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piopetly deaded upooTHttout retraciC& Iro™ 

ooi own expeiience and Irom that of other natio^, 
the nature, the causes, and the magnitude of the 
danger against which we have to guard, in order to 
judge of the eecunty which we ought to accept. _ 

I say, then, that helorc any man oan concur in 
opinion with that learned gentleman— hefore any 
man can think that the aubstance of Si3 Majesty’s 
answer is any other than the safety of the country 
leqoucd , before any mao can he of opinion, tl^t 
to the overtures made hy (he enemy, at such a time, 
and under such circumslancea, it would have been 
safe to have jetuined an auswer coneumng in the 
ncTCtiatiou — he must come within o»e of the three 
fouowing descriptions he must eithnWiCTO that 
the Trench revolution neither does now exhibit, 
nor has at any tune exhibited, such cireumstaBces 
of danger, arising out of the very nature of the 
^stem and the mtemal state and condition of 
Prance, as to leave to foreign Powers no adequate 
pound of security ta negotutiou , of, secondly, he 
must he of opinion, that the change which has 
recently taken place has pven that security, 
which, in the former stages of the revolution, was 
wanting, or.thudJy.bemustboonewho.^lieving 
that the danger existed, not undervaluing it# 
extent, nor nustshng lU nature, nevertheless 
thinks, from his view of the piesest pressure on 
the country, from his view of its situation and its 
prospects, compared with the situation and pros- 
pects of its enemies, that we are, with our eyes 
open, bound to acwmt of inadequate security for 
everything that is Taluable and sacred, rather than 
endiOT the pt^nre, oruuiui the nsV. which would 

molt tom . tohn proloogrton «( U» coaU.t. 
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In discussing tlie last of these questions, we shall 
be led to consider what inference is to be drawn 
from the circumstances and the result of our own 
negotiations in former periods of the war ; — 
whether, in the comparative state of this country 
and France, we now see the same reason for re- 
peating our then unsuccessful experiments ; — or 
whether we have not thence derived the lessons of 
experience, added to the deductions of reason, 
marking the inefEcacy and danger of the very 
measures which are quoted to us as precedents for 
our adoption. Unwilling, Sir, as I am to go into 
much detail on groimd which has been so often 
trodden before, yet, when I find the learned 
gentleman, after all the information which he must 
have received, if he has read any of the answers to 
his work (however ignorant he might be when he 
wrote it), still giving the sanction of his authority 
to the supposition that the order to M. ChauvelLn 
to depart from this kingdom was the cause of the 
war between this country and France, I do feel it 
necessary to say a few words on that part of the 
subject. 

Inaccuracy in dates seems to be a sort of fatality 
common to all who have written on that side of 
the question ; for even the writer of the note to 
His Majesty is not more correct, in this respect, 
than if he had taken his information only from 
the pamphlet of the learned gentleman. The 
House will recollect the first professions of the 
French Republic, which are enumerated, and 
enumerated truly, in that note — ^they are tests 
of everything which would best recommend a 
Government to the esteem and confidence of 
foreign Powers, and the reverse of everything 
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■wlact tas teen the system and practice o! France 
now for near ten years It u there stated, that 
then first principles were lo\e of peace, aversion 
to conquest, and respect for the independence of 
other coontnes In the same note, it seems in- 
deed, admitted, t^t they since have violated all 
those principles , but it is alleged that they have 
done so only in consequence of the provocation of 
other Powers One of the first of those provoca- 
tions IS stated to have consisted in the vanons out- 
rages ofiered to their hlimsters, of which the 
example is said to have been set hy the King oi 
Great Britain in his conduct to M Chanvelin. In 
answer to this supposition, it is only necessary to 
Tetoaih that, before the example was given, before 
Austria and Prussia are supposed to have been 
thus encouraged to combine in a plan for the par- 
tition o! France, that plan, if it ever existed at all. 
had existed and been actM upon for above eight 
months France and Pmssia had been at war 
eight months before the dumissal of il Chauvelin. 
So mneh for the accuracy of the statement 
[Mr 'Erahiae here observed that t^s Was not the 
statement of his argument) 

I have been hitherto commenting on the argu- 
ments contained in the notes 1 come now to th^e 
of the learned gentleman I understand him to say 
that the dismissal of M Chanvebn was the real 
cai^ 1 do not aay of the general war but of the 
rupture between France and England , and the 
learned gentleman etalca, particularly, that this 
dismissal rendered all discussion of the points in 
dispute impossible Kow I desire to meet dis 
tinctly every part td this assertion 1 mamtain, 
on the contrary, that an opportunity was given for 
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discussing every matter in dispute between France 
and Great Britain, as fully as if a regular and accre- 
dited French Minister had been resident here ; — ^that 
the causes of war which existed at the beginning, or 
arose during the course of this discussion, were such 
as would have justified, twenty times over, a 
declaration of war on the part of this country ; — 
that all the explanations on the part of France 
were evidently unsatisfactorj’’ and inadmissible ; 
and that M. Chauvclin had given in a peremptory 
rdtimatum, declaring that, if these explanations 
were not received as sufficient, and if we did not 
immediately disarm, our refusal would be con- 
sidered as a declaration of war. After this followed 
that scene which no man can even now speak of 
without horror, or think of without indignation ; 
that murder and regicide from which I was sorry 
to hear the learned gentleman date the beginning 
of the legal government of France. Having thus 
given in their ultimatum, they added, as a further 
demand (while we were smarting under accumu- 
lated injuries, for which all satisfaction was denied), 
that we should instantly receive M. Chauvelin 
as their ambassador, with new credentials, repre- 
senting them in the character which they had just 
derived from the murder of their sovereign. We 
replied, ‘ He came here as a representative of a 
sovereign whom you have put to a cruel and 
illegal death ; we have no satisfaction for the 
injuries we have received, no security from the 
danger with which we are threatened. Under 
these circumstances we will not receive your new 
credentials ; the former credentials you have your- 
selves recalled by the sacrifice of your King.’ 

What from that moment was the situation of 
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U. ChiaTelia t He w»3 reduced to the situatjon 
o£ a private i^vidual, and was lei^tured to quit 
the kmgdom, under the provisions of the Alien Act, 
which, for the purpose of secnnng domestic tran- 
quillitv, had recently invested His JIsjesty with the 
power of removing out of this loagdom aU foreigners 
suspected of revolntionary principles. Is it con- 
tended that ha was, then, leas liable to the pro- 
visions of that Act than any other indivianal 
foreigner, whoso condnct afiotded to Government 
just gronnd of objection or aaspicion f Did his 
conduct and cotmenona here afford no such 
ground t or wiU it be ptetcoded that the bars act 
of refusing to receive fresh credentials from an 
infant republic, not then acknowledged by any one 


upon os ini^unes and usults. was of itself the cause 
olwst ! Soiar£roniit,tliateveD the very nations 
of Puiope, whose wisdom and moderation have 
been repeatedly evtoUed for maintaining neu- 
trality, and ptescmng friendship, with the French 
Republic, remained tor years subsequent to this 
penod wUhont teceivri^ from it any accredited 
Minister, or doing any one act to acknowledge its 
political existence In answer to a representation 
from the beUigerent Powers, in December, 1793, 
Count Bernstorff, the Uinister of Denmark, offi- 
cially declared that ‘It was well known that the 
national Convention had appointed M Grouvflle 
Minister PleoipotenUaiy at Denmark, but that it 
was also well known that ha had neither been 
received nor acknowledeed in that quabty ’ And 
as late as February, 1796, when the same Huuster 
was at length, for the first time, received in his 
official capacity. Count Bernstorff, m a puhUc note. 
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assigned tliis reason for that change of conduct — 
‘ So long as no other than a revolutionary Govern- 
ment existed in France, His Majesty could not 
acknowledge the Minister of that Government ; 
but now that the French Constitution is completely 
organized, and a regular Government established 
in France, His Majesty’s obbgation ceases in that 
respect, and M. Grouville wiU therefore be acknow- 
ledged in the usual form.’ How far the Court of 
Denmark was justified in the opinion that a revo- 
lutionary Government then no longer existed in 
France, it is not now necessary to inquire ; but 
whatever may have been the fact, in that respect, 
the principle on which they acted is clear and 
intelfigible, and is a decisive instance in favour of 
the proposition which I have maintained. 

Is it then necessary to examine what were the 
terms of that ultimatum, with which we refused 
to comply ? Acts of hostility had been openly 
threatened against our allies, an hostility founded 
upon the assumption of a right which would at 
once supersede the whole law of nations : a 
demand was made by France upon Holland to 
open the navigation of the Scheldt, .on the ground 
of a general and national right, in violation of 
positive treaty ; this claim we discussed, at the 
time, not so much on account of its immediate 
importance (though it was important both in a 
maritime and commercial view), as on account of 
the general principle on which it was fmmded. On 
the same arbitrary notion they soon afterwards 
discovered that sacred law of nature, which made 
the Rhine and the Alps the legitimate boundaries 
of France, and assumed the power which they have 
affected to exercise through the whole of the revo- 
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lotion ol *up««cdin 5 by a ner code of ihetr own 
all tbe Tccogmsed pnnoples of the law of oationfl 
They were actually advancnsg towards thetcpoblic 
of Holland by rapid atndcs after the victory o! 
Jemappe and they had ordered their generals to 
pnnue the \natTwa troops into any neutral 
country thereby eipbcitly nvowing an intention 
of invading Holland They had already ehown 
their moderation and self-denial hy incorporating 
Belginm with the French Republic These lovers 
of peace who set out with a sworn avetiion to 
eouQuest and professions of respect for the inde 
penoence ot other nations who pretend that 
they departeil from this system only in conse- 
quence of your aggression themselves lo time 
of peace while you were stiH confessedly neutral, 
witnont the pretence or ebadow of provocation 
wrested Savoy from the King of Sardinia and had 
p^roceeded to locorporate it ItVewisc with France 
These were theiragmssionsatthis period and more 
than these They had issued an universal declara 
tion of war against ail the thrones of Europe and 
they had hy their conduct applied it particularly 
and specifically to yon they faadpas^ the decree 
of November 19 1792 proclaimmg the promise of 
French succour to all nations who should manifest 
a wish to become free they had by all their 
language as well as their etample ehown what 
they understood to be ficeedom they had sealed 
their principles by the deposition of their sove- 
reign they bad apphed them to England by 
mating and encouragiag the addresses of those 
seditious and traitorous societies who from the 
beginning favoured their views and who en 
couraged by your forbeaiancc were even then 
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publicly avowing French doctrines, and antici- 
pating their success in this country; who were 
hailing the progress of those proceedings in France 
which led to the murder of its king : they were 
even then looking to the day when they should 
behold a national convention in England, formed 
upon similar principles. 

And what were the explanations they offered on 
these difierent grounds of offence ? As to Holland, 
they contented themselves with telling us that the 
Scheldt was too insignificant for us to trouble our- 
selves about, and therefore it was to be decided 
as they chose, in breach of a positive treaty, which 
they had themselves guaranteed, and which we, by 
our alliance, were bound to support. If, however, 
after the war was over, Belgium should have con- 
solidated its liberty (a term of which we now know 
the meaning, from the fafe of every nation into 
which the arms of France have penetrated), then 
Belgium and Holland might, if they pleased, settle 
the question of the Scheldt by separate negotia- 
tion between themselves. With respect to aggran- 
dizement, they assured us that they would retain 
possession of Belgium by arms no longer than they 
should find it necessary for the purpose already 
stated, of consolidating its liberty. And with 
respect to the decree of November 19, applied as it 
was pointedly to you, by all the intercourse I have 
stated with all the sechtious and traitorous part 
of this country, and particrdarly by the speeches 
of every leading man among them, they contented 
themselves with asserting that the declaration con- 
veyed no such meaning as was imputed to it, and 
that, so far from encouraging sedition, it could 
apply only to countries where a great majority of 
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tic people slonld have alrvadf declared itaell in 
favour of a revolution — a anriposition which, as 
they asserted, necessarJy impiiM a total abicnee 
of all swhtion 

tVhat would have been the e5ect of adiniUiBS 
this cxplaostioQ ! — to suffer a nation, and an 
armed lotion, to preach to the inhabitaots of all 
the countnes in the wojld, that theraseWes were 
slaves, and tbcir ruler* tyrants to enconiago and 
invite them to revotoUon, Ly a previous promise 
of French support, to whatever mi(!ht esU itself s 
ioa)cinly, or to whatever France might declare to 
bo so This was their explanation : and this, they 
told yon, was their tdtimatain But was this sU ) 
Even at that very someot, when they were eo* 
deavonnng to tndiee yon to admit these enlaoa* 
tions,to be contented with the avowal thatSraace 
oSerM hersellas s gvnml guarantee for every 
successfol rev^ntios, and woud interfere only to 
sanction and confirm whatever the free and tm* 
infiaenecd choice of the people might have decided, 
what were their orders to their generals on the 
same subject 1 In the midst of these amicable 
explanations with you, came forth a decree which 
I really believe must be effaced from the minds of 
gentlemen opposite to me, if they can prtrvail upon 
themselves for a moment to hint even a donbt upon 
the cpTJgi n of this quarrel, not osW as to this country, 
but as to all the nations of Europe with whom 
Franca has been subsequently engaged in hostility. 
I speak of the decree of December 15 This decree 
more even than aU the ptevioia transactions’ 
amounted to anumvetsal declaration of war against 
all thrones, and against all civilired governments 
It said, wherever the armies of France shall come 
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(wlietlier -witliiii countries then at war or at peace 
is not distinguished), in all those countries it shall 
be the first care of their generals to introduce the 
principles and the practice of the French revolu- 
tion ; to demolish all privileged orders, and every- 
thing which obstructs the establishment of their 
new system. 

If any doubt is entertained whither the armies 
of France were intended to come, if it is contended 
that they referred only to those nations with whom 
they were then at war, or with whom, in the course 
of this contest, they might be driven into war, let 
it be remembered that, at this very moment, they 
had actually given orders to their generals to 
pursue the Austrian army from the Netherlands 
into Holland, with whom they were at that time 
in peace. Or, even if the construction contended 
for is admitted, let us see what would have been 
its application ; let us look at the list of their 
aggressions, which was read by my right honourable 
friend ^ near me. With whom have they been at 
war since the period of this declaration ? With 
all the nations of Europe save two,® and if not with 
those two, it is only because, with every provoca- 
tion that could justify defensive war, those countries 
have hitherto acquiesced in repeated violations of 
their rights, rather than recur to war for their vin- 
dication. Wherever their arms have been carried, 
it will be a matter of short subsequent inquiry to 
trace whether they have faithfully applied these 
principles. If in terms this decree is a denuncia- 
tion of war against all governments ; if in practice 
it has been applied against every one with which 


’ Mr. Dundas. 


Sweden and Denmark. 
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Franca has come into contact , what la it hut the 
deliberate code of the French levolution, from the 
birth of the Repnhhc, «hich has necet once been 
departed from, which has been enforced with nn* 
remitted rigonr against all the nations that have 
come into their power t 

If there could othennso be any doubt whether 
the application o! this decree waa intended to be 
universal, whether it applied to all nations, and to 
England particolatly, there « one circumstance 
which alone would be decisive — that nearly at the 
same period it was proposed id the Kational Con* 
vention (on a motion of if BaraiUon), to declare 
expressly that the decree o! November 19 was 
confined to the nations with whom thev were then 
at war , and that proposal waa rejected by a great 
majonty of that very Convention from whoa we 
were desired to receive these explanations as satis* 
faeto^ 

Such, Sir, was the nature ol the eystem Let os 
exarmne a bule fartfaer, whether it was from the 
beginning intended to be acted upon, in the extent 
which I have stated At the very moment when 
their threats appeared to many little than 
the ravings of madmen, they were digesting and 
methodizing the means ol CTMution, as accurately 
as if they had actnaHy foreseen the extent to wbcb 
they have iince been able to realize their criminal 
projects , they sat down coolly to devise the most 
regular and effectual mode of making the apphea- 
tion of this system the cncrent business of the day, 
and incorporating it with the general orders of 
their army , for (will the House believe it T) this 
confirmation of the decree of November 19 was 
accompanied by an exposition and commentary 
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addressed to the general of every army of France, 
containing a schedule as coolly conceived, and as 
methodically reduced, as any by ■which the most 
quiet business of a justice of peace, or the most 
regular routine of any department of state in this 
country could be conducted. Each commander 
was fimiished ■with one general blank formula of a 
letter for all the nations of the world ! The people 
of France to the people of . . . greeting ; ‘ We 
are come to expel your tyrants.’ Even this was 
not aU; one of the articles of the decree of 
December 15 was expressly, ‘ that those who should 
show themselves so brutish and so enamoured 
of their chains as to refuse the restoration of . 
their rights, to renounce liberty and equality, or 
to preserve, recall, or treat ■with their Prince or 
pri^eged orders, were not entitled to the distinc- 
tion which France, in other cases, had justly 
established between Government and people ; and 
that such a people ought to be treated according 
to the rigour of war, and of conquest.’ ^ Here is 
tieir love of peace ; here is their aversion to con- 
quest ; here is their respect for the independence 
of other nations ! It was then, after receiving such 
explanations as these, after recei'ving the ulti- 
matum of France, and after M. Chauvelm’s creden- 
tials had ceased, that he was required to depart. 
Even after that period, I am almost ashamed to 
record it, we did not on our part shut the door 
against other attempts to negotiate ; but this 
transaction was immediately followed by the de- 
claration of war, proceeding not from England in 
vindication of its rights, but from France as the > 


’ Vide Decree o£ December 15, 1792. 
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completic® fA the injTmea wid ics^ilts tt«y tad 
ofieied And oa a ar»r ttas ong\&&Ucg, C«.D it 
be doabted, by an Engbat House of Commons, 
wtether the agression ms on the part of this 
country or of France t or whether the manifest 
aggression on the part of France was the result of 
anything but the pnnciples which charactcrue the 
French revolution f 

\rhat, then, are the resonrces and subterfuges 
by which those who agree witb the learned gentle- 
man are prevented frero sinJong under the force of 
this eimpSe statement of facta t None but what 
are found in tbe losmuation contained in the note 
from France, that this conntiy had, previoiia to the 
transactions to which I have referr^, encouraged 
and supported the combination of other Powers 
directed sgaiust them. Upon this part oi the 
subject, the proofs which eontrsdict such as ta- 
Bumation are msumetable In tbe hrst place, the 
evidenceot dates, in the second place.theadmi»on 
of aU the diCeceat parties in France , of the fnends 
of Bnsgot charging on Robe'pierre the war with 
this conntiy, and of the (nenda of RobespierTe 
charging it on Bnasot , but both acquitting Eng- 
land , the testimonies of the French Govenunent 
during the whole interral, mace the declaration of 
Ifibati, and the date assigned to the pretended 
treaty of Pavia the fimt of which had not the 
slightest relaUon to any project of partmon or 
memberment , the second of which I firmly believe 
to be an absolute fabrication and forgery , and 
in neither of which, even as they are re^presented, 
any reason has been assigned for believing that 
this country had any abate Evenll Talleyrand 
tumself was sent the crmstitutioual King of the 
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French, after the period when that concert, which 
is now charged, must have existed, if it existed at 
all, with a letter from the King of France, expressly 
thanking His Majesty for the neutrality which he 
had uniformly observed. The same fact is con- 
firmed by the recurring evidence of every person 
who knew anything of the plans of the King of 
Sweden in 1791 ; the only sovereign who, I believe, 
at that time meditated any hostile measures against 
France, and whose utmost hopes were expressly 
stated to be, that England would not oppose his 
intended expedition ; by all those, also, who knew 
anything of the conduct of the Emperor, or the 
Bang of Prussia ; by the clear and decisive testi- 
mony of M. Chauvelin himself, in his dispatches from 
hence to the French Government, since published 
by their authority ; by everything which has 
occurred since the war; by the publications of 
Dumourier ; by the publications of Brissot ; by 
the facts that have since come to light in America, 
with respect to the mission of M. Ganet ; which 
show that hostility against this country was 
decided on the part of France long before the 
period when M. Chauvelin was sent from hence. 
Besides this, the reduction of our peace establish- 
ment in the year 1791, and continued to the sub- 
sequent year, is a fact from which the inference is 
indisputable ; a fact which, I am afraid, shows, 
not only that we were not waiting for the occasion 
of war, but that, in our partiality for a pacific 
system, we had indulged ourselves in a fond and 
credulous security, which wisdom and discretion 
would not have dictated. In addition to every 
other proof, it is singular enough, that in a decree, 
on the eve of the declaration of war on the part of 
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Fiance, it is expressly sUted, as for the first time, 
that England vras then departing ftom that eyatem 
ol nenttahty which she had hitheito observed 
But, Sir, I mil not lest merely on these testi 
raomes or arguments, however strong and decisive 
I assert, distinctly and positively, and 1 have the 
documents in my hand to prove it, that from the 
middle of the year 1791, upon the first romour of 
any measure taken by the Emperor of Germany, 
and till lata in the year 1792, we not only were 
no parties to any of the projects imputed to the 
Emperor, but, from the political cirnimstances m 
which we then stood with relation to that Court, 
we wholly declined all communications with him 
on the subject of France To Fmssia, with whom 
we were in eonneson, and stUl more decuivdy to 
Holland, with whom we were in close and intunate 
correspondence, we nnifonnly steted our unalter 
able lesQluuon to maintain neutiahty, and avoid 
inteifeience in the internal afiaira of France, as 
long as Fiance should refrain from hostile measures 
against us and our aUies Ko Minister of England 
had any authority to treat with foreign states, 
even provisionally, for any warhke concert, till after 
the battle ol Jemappe , till a period subsequent to 
the repeated provocations which had been ofier^ 
to US, and suBsequent particularly to the decree of 
fraternity of November 19 . evea then, to wbat 
object was it that the concert which we wish to 
establish was to be directed t If we had then 
nghtly cast the true character of the French levo- 
lution, I cannot now deny that we should have 
been better justified in a very difierent conduct 
But It 13 material to the present argument to declare 
what that conduct actnafly was, because it is of 
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itself sufficient to confute all the pretests by which 
the advocates of France have so long laboured to 
perplex the question of aggression. 

At that period, Russia had at length conceived, 
as well as ourselves, a natural and just alarm for 
the balance of Europe, and applied to us to learn 
our sentiments on the subject. In our answer to 
this application, we imparted to Russia the prin- 
ciples upon which we then acted, and we communi- 
cated this answer to Prussia, with whom we were 
connected in defensive alliance. I will state 
shortly the leading part of those principles. A 
dispatch was sent from Lord Grenville to His 
Majesty’s Minister in Russia, dated December 29, 
1792, stating a desire to have an explanation set 
on foot on the subject of the war with France. I 
will read the material parts of it. 

‘ The two leading points on which such explana- 
tion will naturally turn, are the line of conduct to be 
followed previous to the commencement of hostili- 
ties, and with a view, if possible, to avert them ; 
and the nature and amount of the forces which the 
Powers engaged in this concert might be enabled 
to use, supposing such extremities imavoidable. 

‘ With respect to the first, it appears on the 
whole, subject, however, to future consideration 
and discussion with the other Powers, that the 
most advisable step to be taken would be, that 
sufficient explanation should be had with the 
Powers at war with France, in order to enable 
those not hitherto engaged in the war, to 
propose to that country terms of peace. That 
these terms should be, the withdrawing their 
arms within the limits of the French territojy ; 
the abandoning their conquests; the rescinding 



seta minijoos to tbe sowcigoty or ngbU 
ay other nationa, and th« pTing, in some 
1C and nneqniTocal manner, a pledga of their 
atioo no longer to foment tzoanlea, or to «i 
distorbanccs against other governments In 
m for these etipulations, the diSerent Powers 
urope, who ehould he parties to this measnie, 
it engage to ahandon all measnies or views of 
dity against Prance, or interlexanca in their 
ma\ aCaiTS, and to maintain a conespondenca 
mtetconise oi amity with the existing powers 
lat country, with whom endi a treaty may be 
luded If,ontheiesultofttuapropoaalaoiBade 
ha Foweta acting in concert, th^ terms should 
ba accepted by France, or being accepted, 
lid not he aatisfactoniy Mtformed, the different 
era might then engage themselves to each other 
nter into active measoras for tbe purpose of 
mug the ends in view, and it may he to be 
idered, whether, la such case, they might not 
onahly look to some udemmty for tbe ex* 
es and hatatds to which they would neces* 
y be exposed ’ The dispatch then proceeded 
he second point that of the forces to be em» 
ed, on which it u unnecessary now to speak, 
ow. Sir, I would really ask any person who has 
1, from the beginning the meat desirous of 
dmg hostilities, whether it is possible to con- 
5 any measure to be adapted in the situation 
hich we then stood which could more evidently 
onstrate our desire, after repeated ptovoca* 
5 to preserve peace, on any tenns consistent 
our safety , or whether any sentiment could 
be suggested which would have more plainly 
£Cd our moderation, forbearance, and sincenty 7 
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In saying this, I am not challenging the applause 
and approbation of my country, because I must 
now confess that we were too slow in anticipating 
that danger of which we had, perhaps, even then 
sufficient experience, though far short, indeed, of 
that which we now possess, and that we might even 
then have seen, what facta have since but too in- 
contestably proved, that nothing but vigorous and 
open hostility can afford complete and adequate 
security against revolutionary principles, while they 
retain a proportion of power sufficient to furnish 
the means of war.- 

> I will enlarge no farther on the origin of the war. 
I have read and detailed to you a system which was 
in itself a declaration of war again^ all nations, 
which was so intended, and which has been so 
applied, which has been exemplified in the extreme 
peril and hazard of almost all who for a moment 
have trusted to treaty, and which has not at this 
hour overwhelmed Europe in one indiscriminate 
mass of niin, only because we have not indulged, to 
a fatal extremity, that disposition, which we have, 
however, indulged too far ; because we have not 
consented to trust to profession and compromise, 
rather* than to our own valom and exertion, for 
security against a system from which we never 
shall be delivered till either the principle is ex- 
tinguished or till its strength is exhausted. I 
might. Sir, if I formd it necessary, enter into much 
detail upon this part of the subject ; but at present 
I only beg leave to express my readiness at any 
time to enter upon it, when either my own strength, 
or the patience of the House will admit of it; but 
I say, without distinction, against every nation 
in Europe, and against some out of, Europe, the 
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debarred from stating what, on the part of France, 
was not merely an unjust acquisition, hut an act 
of the- grossest and most aggravated perfidy and 
cruelty,- and one of the most striking specimens of 
that system which has heen uniforrdy and indis- 
criminately applied to all the countries which 
France has had within its grasp ? This can only 
he said in vindication of France (and it is still more 
a vindication of Austria), that, practically speaking, 
if there is any part of this transaction for which 
Venice itself has reason to he grateful, it can only 
he for the permission to exchange the embraces of 
French fraternity for what is called the despotism 
of Vienna. 

. ;Let these facts, aud these dates, be compared 
with what we have heard. The honourable gentle- 
man has told us, and the author of the note from 
France has told us also, that all the French con- 
quests were produced by the operations of the 
allies. .Tt was when they were pressed on all sides, 
when thdr own territory was in danger, when their 
rivm independence was in qnestien, when "the con- 
federacy appeared too strong ; it was then .they 
used the means with which their power and their 
courage furnished them ; and, ‘ attacked upon all 
sides,' they carried - everywhere their . defensive 
arms ’ (-vide M, Talleyrand’s note). I do not -wish 
to’ misrepresent the learned gentleman, hut I 
understood him to speak of. this sentiment with 
approbation : the sentiment itself is this, that if 
a nation -is unjustly attacked in any one quarter 
by others, she cannot stop to consider by whom, 
i’ut must find means of strength in other quarters, 
nd^atter where ; and is justified in attacking, in 
her (turn, those with .whom she -is -at peace, and 
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from whom she hss receiTcd no species of provo- 

catioQ ' 

Su, I hope I hare already proved, in a greai 
measure that no aoch attack was made TipOT 
France , but, if it was made, I maintain, that the 
whole ground on which that argument la founded 
cannot be tolerated In the name of the laws oi 
nature and nations, m the name oi everything that 
13 sacred and honourable, I demur to that plea, 
and I tell that honounble and learned gentleman 
that he would do well to look again into the Is* 
of nations before be ventures to come to thu 
House, to give the aanction ol his authority to w 
dreadful sod execrable a system i 

[ilr Etskme here said across the Honse, that he 
had never maintained such a propoeitioo ] ’ 

I certainly uodeistood this to be distinctly the 
tenor of the teamed gentleman’s argument, hut 
as be tells me he did not use it, I take it for granted 
he did not intend to use it 1 rejoice that he did 
not but, at least, then I have a right to hxpect 
that the learned gentleman should now transfer to 
the French note some of the indignation which he 
has hitherto lavished upon the declarationa of thu 
eountiy This principle which the learned gentl^ 
man disclaims, the French note avows and 1 con 
tend, without the fear of contradiction, it is thi 
pnnciple -upon which France has u^ormly acted 
Hut while the learned gentleman disclaims thr 
proposition he certainly will admit, that be him 
self asserted, and mamtained in the wh^e eouis* 
of ha argument, that the pressure of the war npoi 
France imposed upon her the necessity of tho* 
exertions which piodaced most of the enonmtie 
of the WTolution, »ad most of the enonmtie 
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practised against the other countries of Europe. 
The House rdll recollect, that, in the year 1796, 
■when all these horrors in Italy ■uere beginning, 
■which are the strongest illustrations of the general 
character of the French revolution, we had begun 
that negotiation to which the learned gentleman 
has referred. England then possessed numerous 
conquests; England, though not ha-ving at that 
time had the advantage of three of her most 
splendid victories, England, even then, appeared 
■undisputed mistress of the sea ; England, ha'ving 
then engrossed the whole wealth of the colonial 
world ; England, ha^ving lost nothing of its original 
possessions ; England then comes forward, pro- 
posing general peace, and offering — ^what ? offering 
the surrender of all that it had acquired, in order 
to obtain — what ? not the dismemberment, not 
the partition of ancient France, but the return of 
a part of those conquests, no one of which could 
be retained but in direct contradiction to that 
original and solemn pledge which is now referred 
to as the proof of the just and moderate disposition 
of the French Republic. Yet even this offer was 
not sufficient to procure peace, or to arrest the 
progress of Fiance in her defensive operations 
against other offending countries. From the pages, 
however, of the learned gentleman’s pamphlet 
(which, after all its editions, is now fresher in his 
memory than in that of any other person in this 
House, or in the country), he is furnished ■with an 
argument on the result of the negotiation, on which 
he appears confidently to rely. He maintains, 
that the single point on which the negotiation was 
broken off, was the question of the possession of the 
Austrian Netherlands ; and that it is, therefore, on 
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ttat grouLd only, tiat tke war has, aiuct that tioit, 
been continued ^Vhe^l this subject waa before 
under discussion, I stated, and 1 shall state again 
(notwithstanding the learned gentleman’s accuse 
tion of my hanng endeavoured to shift the question 
from its true point), that the question then st 
issue was not whether the Netherlands should, »a 
fact, he restored, though e%en on that question I 
am not, lihe the learnt gentleman, unprepared to 
gwe any opinion I am ready to say, that to leave 
that territory in the po«se8sioD of France would be 
obnously dangerous totbe interests o! this country, 
and IS ineonsistent with the policy which it bss 
uniionnly ponued at every period m which it hss 
concerned itseU in the general system of the Cos 
tment, hut it was not on the decision of this 
question of expediency and policy that the usne 
of the negotiation then turned , wist was required 
of ns hr France was, not merely that we inoold 
acqmesce in bet retaining the Netherlands, but 
that, as a preliminary to all treaty, and before 
entenng upon tbe discussion of terms, we should 
recognize Cue principle, (hat whatever Trance, m 
time of war, had annexed to the Repuhlio must 
remain mseparable for ever, and could not becoroe 
the subject of negotiation 1 say that, in refusing 
such a preliminary, we were only resisting the 
claim of Trance to arrogate to itself the power of 
tontroUing, by its ownsefArete and municipal acts, 
the rights and interrsts of other countries, and 
moulding, at its disciehon, a new and general code 
of the law of nations 

la reviewing the usue of this negotiation, it is 
important to observe that France, who began by 
abjuring a love of conquest, was desired to givu up 
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nothing of her own, not even to give up all that she 
had conquered ; that it was offered to her to re- 
ceive hack all that had been conquered from her ; 
and when she rejected the negotiation for peace 
upon these grounds, are we then to he told of the 
unrelenting hostility of the combined Powers, for 
which France was to revenge itself upon other 
countries, and which is to justify the subversion 
of every established govermnent, and the destruc- 
tion of property, religion, and domestic comfort, 
from one end of Italy to the other? Such was 
the effect of the war against Modena, against 
Genoa, against Tuscany, against Venice, against 
Rome, and against Naples ; all of which she 
engaged in, or prosecuted, subsequent to this 
very period. 

After this, in the year 1797, Austria had made 
peace, England and its ally, Portugal (from whom 
we could expect little active assistance, but whom 
we felt it our duty to defend), alone remained in 
the war. In that situation, under the pressure 
of necessity, which I shall not disguise, we made 
another attempt to negotiate. In 1797, Prussia, 
Spain, Austria, and Naples having successively 
made peace, the princes of Italy having been 
destroyed, Tkance having surrounded itself, in 
almost every part in which it is not surrounded by 
the sea, with revolutionary republics, England made 
another offer of a different nature. It was not now 
a 'demand that France should restore anything. 
Austria having made a peace upon her own terms, 
England had nothing to require with regard to her 
allies ; she asked no restitution of the dominions 
added to France in Europe. So far from retaining 
anything French out of Europe, we freely offered 
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that ground only, that the war has, since that tune, 
l3cen continued ^\^len thia subject was before 
under discussion, I stated, and I shall state again 
(notwitbstandiDg the teamed gentleman’s accusa- 
tion of my having endeavoured to shift the question 
from its true point), that the question then at 
issue vras not whether the Kethctlands should, in 
fact, be restored, though even on that question I 
am not, like the learnt gentleman, unprepared to 
give any opinion , I am ready to aay, that to leave 
that territory in the posseasion of France would he 
obviously dangcroua to the interesta o! this country, 
and la inconsistent with the policy which it has 
unifoTtnly punned at every period vn winch it has 
concerned itaeU ut the general system of the Con 
tinent , hut it was not on the decision of this 
questioa of expediency and policy that the issue 
of the negotiation then turned , what was required 
ot ua by France was, not merely that we should 
acquiesce in her retaimog the Netherlands, but 
that, as a preliminary to all treaty, and before 
entering upon the discuasion of terms, we should 
recogmze the principle, that whatever France, in 
time of war, had annexed to the Republic must 
remain inseparable for ever, and could not become 
the subject of negotiation 1 say that, in refusing 
such a preliminary, we were only resisting the 
claim ofFtance to arrogate to itself the power of 
controlhcg, by its own separate and municipal acts, 
the rights and interests of other countries, and 
mouldiog, at Its discretion, a new and general code 
of the law of nations 

In renewing the issue of this negotiation, it u 
important to observe that France, who began by 
abjuring a loA e of conquest, was desired to give up 
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nothing of her own, not even to give up all that she 
had conquered ; that it was offered to her to re- 
ceive hack all that had been conquered from her ; 
and when she rejected the negotiation for peace 
upon these grounds, are we then to he told of the 
unrelenting hostility of the combined Powers, for 
which France was to revenge itself upon other 
countries, and which is to justify the subversion 
of every established government, and the destruc- 
tion of property, religion, and domestic comfort, 
from one end of Italy to the other? Such was 
the effect of the war against Modena, against 
Genoa, against Tuscany, against Venice, against 
Rome, and against Naples ; all of which she 
engaged in, or prosecuted, subsequent to this 
very period. 

After this, in the year 1797, Aristria had made 
peace, England and its ally, Portugal (from whom 
we could expect little active assistance, but whom 
we felt it our duty to defend), alone remained in 
the war. In that situation, under the pressure 
of necessity, which I shall not disguise, we made 
another attempt to negotiate. In 1797, Prussia, 
Spain, Austria, and Naples having successively 
made peace, the princes of Italy having been 
destroyed, France having surrounded itself, in 
almost every part in which it is not surrounded by 
the sea, with revolutionaiy republics, England made 
another offer of a different nature. It was not now 
a demand that France should restore anything. 

, Austria having made a peace upon her own terms, 
England had nothing to require with regard to her 
allies ; she asked no restitution of the dominions 
added to France in Europe. So far from retaining 
anything French out of Europe, we freely offered 
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them all, demanding onlj’, es a poor comMnsation, 
to retain a part of what ire bad acquired by arms 
Irom Holland, then identified mth France, and 
that part nseleaa to Holland and necessary for the 
security of our Indian possessions This proposal 
also Sir, was proudly refused, m a way which 
the learned gentleman himself has not attempted 
to justify, indeed of which he has spoken with 
detestation. I wish, eince he has not finally ahjuied 
his duty ID this House, that that detestation had 
been stated earher, that he had mixed his own 
voice with the general voice of his country on the 
result of that negotiation. 

Let uslooV at the conduct of France immediately 
enteeouent to this penod She had spumed at 
the oners of Great Britain , she had runted her 

Contioentsl eneouea to the necessity of accepting 

a precarious peace , she hsd (m spite of those 
pledges repeatedir made and uniformly violated) 
sartounded hencU bv new conquests, on every 
part of her frontier but one . that one was Bwitser 
land The first effect of Wing relieved from the 
war with Austria, of being secured against all fears 
of Continental invasion on the ancient temtory of 
France, was their onptovoVed attack against this 
unoffending and devoted country This was one 
of the scenes which satisfied even those who were 
the most incredulous, that France had thrown o5 
the mask, 'tf inited the had ner town tr*^ It 
collected, m one view, many of the charactenatic 
features of that revolutionary system wkeh I have 
endeavoured to trace The perfidy which alone 
tendered their arms soccessful, the pretext of which 

’ Vide Speecha* at the Whig Clab. 
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they availed themselves to produce division and 
prepare the entrance of Jacobinism in that country, 
the proposal of armistice, one of the known and 
regular engines of the revolution, which was, as 
usual, the immediate prelude to military execu- 
tion, attended with cruelty and barbarity, of which 
there are few examples : all these are known to 
the world. The country they attacked was one 
which had long been the faithful ally of France, 
which, instead of giving cause of jealousy-to any 
other Power, had been, for ages, proverbial for the 
simplicity and innocence of its manners, and which 
had acquired and preserved the esteem of all 
the nations of Europe ; which had almost, by 
the common consent of mankind, been exempted 
from the sound of war, and marked out as a land 
of Goshen, safe and untouched in the midst of 
surrounding calamities. 

Look, then, at the fate of Switzerland, at the cir- 
cumstances which led to its destruction, add this 
instance to the catalogue of aggression against all 
Europe, and then tell me whether the system 1 have 
described has not been prosecuted with an unrelent- 
ing spirit, which cannot be subdued in adversity, 
wMch cannot be appeased in prosperity, which neither 
solemn professions, nor the general law of nations, 
nor the obligation of treaties (whether previous to 
the revolution or subsequent to it), could restrain 
from the subversion of every state into which, 
either by force or fraud, their arms could penetrate. 
Then teU me whether the disasters of Europe are 
to be charged upon the provocation of this country 
and its allies, or on the inherent principle of the 
French revolution, of which the natural result pro- 
duced so much misery and carnage in France, and 
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earned desolation and terror orer so large a portion 

of the world 

Bur, macb as I hare sowstated, I have not finished 
the catalogue Amenca, almost as much as Swit* 
rerland, perhaps, contnhntcd to that change, which 
has taken place m the minds of those who were 
originally partial to the principles of the French 
Government The bostihty against America fol 
lowed a long course of neutrality adhered to, 
under the strongest provocations, or rather of 
repeated comphanccs to France, with which we 
might well have been dissatisfied It was, on the 
face of It, unjoat and wanton , and it was aecom 
pamed by those instances of sordid eormption 
which shocked and disgusted even the enthusiastic 
admuen of levolutinnaty punty, and threw a sew 
Isoht on the gecuus of revoluttonary government 
After this. It remains only shortly to teminid 
gentlemen of the aggression against Egypt, sot 
omitting, however, to notice the capture of Malta, 
in the way to Egypt Inconsiderable as that 
vsland may be thought, compared with the scenes 
we have witnessed, let it be remembered, that jt is 
an island of which the Government had long been 
recognized by every state of Europe, against which 
Fiance pretended no cause of war, and whose 
independence was as dear to itself and as sacred 
as that ©{any conntryinEntope It was, in fact, 
not urompottant from »te local situation to the other 
Towers rf Europe, but in proportion as any man 
may diminish its importance the instance will only 
serve the mwe to illustrate and confirm the pro 
position which 1 have maintained The ah search- 
ing eye of the French revidution looks to every 
part of Europe, and every quarter of the world, in 
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whicli can be found an object citbcr of acquisition 
or plunder. Eotbing is too great for the temerity 
of its ambition, nothing too small or insignificant 
for the grasp of its rapacity. From hence Buona- 
parte and his army proceeded to Egypt. The 
attack was made, pretences were held out to the 
natives of that countrj* in the name of the French 
King, whom they had murdered ; they pretended 
to have the approbation of the grand seignior, 
whose territories they were \'iolating ; their project 
was carried on under the profession of a zeal for 
JIahometanism ; it was carried on by proclaiming 
that France had been reconciled to the Mussulman 
faith, had abjured that of Christianity, or, ns he in 
his impious language termed it, of ‘ the seel of the 
Messiah \ 

The only plea which they have since held out 
to colotrr this atrocious invasion of a neutral and 
friendly territory, is, that it was the road to attack 
the English power in India. It is most unquestion- 
ably true, that this was one and a principal cause 
of this unparalleled outrage ; but another, and an 
equally substantial cause (os appears by their own 
statements), was the division and partition of the 
territories of what they thought a falling Power. 
It is impossible to dismiss this subject without ob- 
serving that this attack against Egypt was accom- 
panied by an attack upon the British possessions 
in India, made on true revolutionary principles. 
In Europe, the propagation of the principles of 
France had uniformly prepared the way for the 
progress of its arms. To India, the lovers of peace 
had sent the messengers of Jacobinism, for the 
purpose of inculcating war in those distant re^oM, 
on Jacobin principles, and of forming Jacobin 
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clubs, which tbeyactoallfsnccceded in esfahlishing, 
and which in most respects resembled the European 
model, but which were dislingaiahed by this peca- 
lianty, that they were required to sweat m one 
breath, hatred to tyranny, late of IiJcrty, and Ore 
destruction of all innga and stfccretyns — ercept the 
goodandfarihful ally ©/"tie french RepvU\c, CrraEW 
Ti?roo 

^Vhat, then, waa the nalnre of tins syst em ’ Was 
it anyt^g but what I hare stated it to be — an 
insatiable lore of aggraDdizement, as implacable 
fipmt oi destruction directed against all the cinl 
and religious institutions of erery country t This 
IB the £nt moring and acting epint o! the Presch 
rerolutioo , this is the apmt which ammated it at 
Its birth, and this u the spirit which will not desert 
It tiU the moment of its dissolotion, ‘ which grew 
with its nowth which strengthened with its 
strength,’ but which has not abated under its nus 
foitones nor declined to its decay , it has been 
inranably the same in every period, operating 
more or less, according as accident or circum 
stances might assist it , but it has been inherent 
in the terolution la all its stages, it has equally 
belonged to Bnssot, to Robespiene, to Tsllien, to 
Eenbcl to Banos and to every one of the leaders 
of the Directory, but to none mote than to Buona 
parte, in whom now all their powers are umted 
\Vbat are its characters T Can it be accident that 
produced them t Ko, it is only from the alliance 
of the meat homd pnnQples with the most homd 
means that snehmisenea could hare been brought 
upon Enxope It is this paradox which we most 
always keep m mind when we are discussing any 
question relative to the effects of the French revo- 
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lution. Groaning under every degree of misery, 
the victim of its own crimes, and, as I once before 
expressed it in this House, asking pardon of God 
and of man for the miseries which it has brought 
upon itself and others, France still retains (while 
it has neither left means of comfort nor almost of 
subsistence to its own inhabitants) new and un- 
exampled means of annoyance and destruction 
against all the other Powers of Europe. 

Its first fundamental principle was to bribe the 
poor against the rich, by proposing to transfer into 
new hands, on the delusive notion of equality, and 
in breach of every principle of justice, the whole 
property of the country ; the practical application 
of this principle was to devote the whole of that 
property to indiscriminate plunder, and to make 
it the foimdation of a revolutionary system of 
finance, productive in proportion to the misery 
and desolation which it created. It has been ac- 
companied by an unwearied spirit of proselytism, 
diffusing itself over all the nations of the earth; a 
spirit which can apply itself to all circumstances 
and all situations, which can furnish a list of 
grievances, and hold out a promise of redress 
equally to all nations, which inspired the teachers 
of French liberty with the hope of alike recom- 
mending themselves to those who live under the 
feudal code of the German Empire ; to the various 
states of Italy, under all their different institutions ; 
to the old republicans of Holland, and to the new 
republicans of America ; to the Catholic of Ireland, 
whom it was to deliver from Protestant usurpation ; 
to the Protestant ‘of Switzerland, whom it was 
to deliver from popish superstition ; and to the 
Mussulman of Egypt, whom it was to deliver from 
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Christian persecntionj to the remote Indian, 
blindly bigoted to ha ancient institutions , and 
to the natives of Great Bntain, enjoying the per- 
fection of practical freedom, and justly attached 
to their constitution, from the joint residt of habit, 
of reason, and of espencnce Tbc last and dia- 
tingnisbing feature is a perfidy which nothing can 
bind, which no tie of treaty, no sense of the 
pnnciplea generally received among nations, no 
obligation, hnman or divine, can restrain Thus 
qualified, thus armed lor destruction, the genius of 
Ae French revolution marched forth, the terror 
and dismay of the world Every nation has in 
its turn been the witness, many have been the 
victiiQS, of its pnnaplea, and it is left for us to 
decide whether we will coaprotmse with such 
a danger, while we hare yet resources to supply 
the sinews of war, while the heart and spirit or the 
country is yet unbroken, and while we hare the 
means of calling forth a^ supporting a powerful 
co-operatioQ in Europe 

llnch more might be said on this part of the 
sjib,iecl, but if what J have said alreadv is » 
faithful, though only an imperfect, sketch of those 
excesses and outrages whidi even history itself 
will hereafter be unable fully to record, and a just 
representation of the principle and source from 
which they ongisated, will any mau say that we 
ought to accept a piecanoua secuxitv against so 
tremendous a danger ’ Much more will he pretend, 
after the erpencnce of all that has paa«ed m the 
different stages of the French revolution, that we 
ought to be deterred from probing this great 
question to the bottom, and from examining, 
without ceremony or disguise, whether the charge 
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\7hicb has recently taken place in France is suffi- 
cient now to give securitj-, not against a common 
danger, but against such a danger as that which 
I have described 1 

In examining this part of the subject, let it be 
remembered that there is one other characteristic 
of the French revolution, as striking as its dreadful 
and destructive principles ; I mean the instability 
of its Government, which has been of itself suffi- 
cient to destroy aU reliance, if any such reliance 
could, at any time, have been placed on the good 
faith of any of its rulers. Such has been the in- 
credible rapidity with which the revolutions in 
France have succeeded each other, that I believe 
the names of those who have successively exercised 
absolute power, under the pretence of liberty, are 
to be numbered by the years of the revolution ; 
and each of the new constitutions, which, imder 
the same pretence, has, in its turn, been imposed 
by force on France, every one of which alike was 
founded upon principles which professed to be 
mriveisai, and was intended to be established and 
perpetuated among all the nations of the earth — 
each of these will be found, upon an average, to 
have had about two years as the period of its 
duration. 

Under this revolutionary system, accompanied 
with this perpetual fluctuation and change, both 
in the form of the Government and in the persons 
of the rulers, what is the security which has hitherto 
existed, and what new security is now offered ? 
Before an answer is given to this question, let me 
sum up the history of all the revolutionary Govern- 
ments of France, and of their characters in relation 
to other Powers, in words more emphatical than 
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any wliicii I conld use — the TnemoTaUo words pro- 
nonncid, on the ere ol this last constvtnUon, by 
the orator^ who was aelected to report to aa 
assembly, surrounded by a file of grenadiers, the 
new form of liberty which it was destined to enjoy 
under the auspices of Genera! Buonaparte. From 
this reporter, the mouth and organ of the new 
Government, we learn this important lesson: ‘It 
13 easy to conceive why peace was not conduded 
before the establishment of the constitutional 
Government The only Government which then 
exiated described itself as levolntionaty ; it was, 
m fact, only the tyranny of a tew men who were 
won overthrown by others, and it consequently 
presented no stability of pnaciples or of views, no 
aecunty either with respect to men, or with respect 
to thugs It should seem that that stability sad 
that security ought to have existed from the estab* 
hahment, and u the efiect, of the coastitational 
system ; and yet they did not exist more, perhaps 
even less, than they had done before In troth, we 
did make some partial treaties, we signed a con- 
tinental peace, and a general congress was held to 
confirm it , but these treaties, these diplomatic 
conferences, appear to have been the source of a 
new war, more inVeteiate and more bloody then 
before Before the IBthFroctidor (September ■!) of 
the 5th year, the Fiencl Government exhibited to 
foreign nations so nncertaui an existence that they 
refused to treat with it After this great event 
the whole power was absorbed in the Directory ; 
the le^lative body can hardly be said to have 


‘ % Ida Spcach of BooUy da U Jleortbe, In the Council 
of Fitb Hundred at St CI^ 18th Brumaire (9th Novem. 
tier) 1799 
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existed ; treaties of peace were broken, and war 
carried everywhere, without that body having any 
share in those measures. The same Directory, 
after having intimidated all Europe, and destroyed, 
at its pleasure, several Governments, neither know- 
ing how to make peace or war, or how even to 
establish itself, was overturned by a breath, on 
the 13th Prairial (June 18), to make room for other 
men, influenced, perhaps, by different views, or who 
might be governed by different principles. Judg- 
ing, then, only from notorious facts, the Erench 
Government must be considered as exhibiting 
nothing fixed, neither in respect to men or to things.’ 

Here, then, is the picture, down to the period 
of the last revolution, of the state of Erance under 
all its successive Governments ! 

Having taken a view of what it was, let us now 
examine what it is. In the first place, we see, as 
has been truly stated, a change in the description 
and form of the sovereign authority ; a supreme 
• power is placed at the head of this nominal re- 
public, with a more open avowal of military 
despotism than at any former period; with a 
more open and undisguised abandonment of the 
names and pretences under which that despotism 
long attempted to conceal itself. The different 
institutions, republican in their form and appear- 
ance, which were before the instruments of that 
despotism, are now annihilated ; they have given 
way to the absolute power of one man, con- 
centrating in. himself all the authority of the 
State, and differing from other monarchs only in 
this, that, as my honourable friend ^ truly stated 


‘ Mr. Canning. 
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It, he melds a sword instead of a sceptre IVhat, 
then 13 the confidence we are to derive either from 
the frame of the Government of from the character 
and past conduct of the person who is now the 
absolute ruler of France ? Had we seen a man, of 
whom we had no previous knowledge suddenly 
invested with the soveieign authority of the 
country , invested with the power of taxation, 
with the power of the sword, the power of war and 
peace the unhmited power of commanding the 
resources of disposing of the lives and fortunes of 
every man in France , if we bad seen, at the same 
moment, all the inferior machinery of the levoln 
tion, which, under the variety of snccessivo shocks, 
had kept the system in motieo, stiU remauune 
entire, all that, by leqmsilion and plunder, had 
given activity to the tevoluliouaiy system of 
Insuee and had funushed the means of cnating 
an army, by convertiogevery man, who waa of age 
to bear arms, into a soldier, oot for the defence of 
his own country hut for the sake of carrying uu 

n roked war into surrounding countries , if we 
seen all the subordinate instruments of Jacobin 
power subsisting in their lull force, and retaining 
(to use the French phrase) all their original organi 
sation and bad then observed this single change 
in the conduct of theu affairs that there was now 
one man, with no nval to thwart his measures, no 
colleague to divide his powers no council to control 
his operations, no liberty of spealnng or wnting 
no expression of public optmon to check or in 
fluenee his conduct, uoder such circumstances, 
should we he wrong to pause, or wait for the evi- 
dence of facts and expenence before we consented 
to trust OUT safety to the forbearance of a single 
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man, in such a situation,' and to relinquish those 
means of defence which have hitherto carried uS 
safe through all the storms of the revolution^? 
if we were to ask what arc the principles and 
character of this stranger, to whom Fortune has 
suddenly committed the concerns of a great and 
powerful nation ? 

But is this the actual state of the present ques- 
tion ? -ire we talking of a stranger of whom wo have 
heard nothing ? Xo, Sir ; we have heard of him ; 
we, and Europe, and the world, have heard both 
of him and the satellites by whom he is surrounded ; 
and it is impossible to discuss fairly the propriety 
of any answer which could bo returned to his over- 
tures of negotiation, svithout taking into con- 
sideration the inferences to be drawn from his 
personal character and conduct. I know it is the 
fashion with some gentlemen to represent any 
reference to topics of this nature as invidious and 
irritating ; but the truth is, that they rise unavoid- 
ably out of the very nature of the question. 
Would it have been possible for Jlinisters to dis- 
charge their duty, in offering their advice to their 
Sovereign, either for accepting or declining nego- 
tiation, without taking into their account the 
reliance to be placed on the disposition and the 
principles of the person on whose disposition and 
principles the security to be obtained by treaty 
must, in the present circumstances, principally 
depend ? or would they act honestly or candidly 
towards Parliament and towards the country, if, 
having been guided by these considerations, they 
forbore to state publicly and distinctly the real 
grounds which have influenced their decision ; and 
if, from a false delicacy and groundless timidity. 
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tlicy par^>oaely declined fto eianunation o{ & point, 
tha most essential towards enabling rarliament 
to form ft juit detcraunBtion on eo important ft 
eabject ? 

uTiat opinion, then, «« we led to farm of toe 
pretcnsioM of the Consul to those particular 
qualities which, in the oflicial note, »rc represented 
os affotiog us, from bn personal character, the 
anrest pledge of peace t We are told this is tus 
seccW altmjt at general pacification Let us see, 
foramoment, bow this second <i//en;< has been con- 
ducted Thera is, indeed, as (he learned gentle- 
man baa said, a word tn the first declaration which 
refers to general peace, and which states this to be 
the second timo m which the Consul has endea- 
▼oored to accompUsb that object We thought 
fit. for the reasons which base been ftssigDod, to 
deohae altogether the proposal ol treating under 
the present circumstances , but we, at the same 
time, expressly stated that, whenerer the moment 
for treaty should amre. we would m no case treat 
but in conjunction with our allies Our cenenil 
refusal to negotiate at the present moment did not 

f revest the Consul from renewing his overtures , 
ut were they renewed for the purpose of general 
pacification T Though he had hinted at general 
peace in the terms of his first note . though we bad 
shown by our answer, that we deemed negotiation, 
even for general peace, at this moment, inadmis 
sible , though we add^ that, even at any future 
penod, we wduld treat only in conjunction with 
our allies , what was the proposal contained in his 
last note ?— To treat, not for general peace, but fora 
teparaie peace between Great Britain and France. 
Sucb was the second attempt to effect general 
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jxicificalion : a proposal for a Bcparalc treaty with 
Great Britain. What had been the first? — The 
conclusion of a separate treaty -svith Austria : and, 
in addition to ’this fact, there are two anecdotes 
connected with the conclusion of this treaty which 
are sufficient to illustrate the disposition of this 
pacificator of Exuropc. This ver}- treaty of Campo 
i^rmio was ostentatiously professed to be con- 
cluded with the Emperor, for the purpose of 
enabling Buonaparte to take the command of the 
army of England, and to dictate a separate peace 
with this countrj’ on the banks of the Thames. 
But there is this additional circumstance, singular 
beyond all conception, considering that we are now 
referred to the Treaty of Campo Formio as a proof 
of the personal disposition of the Consul to general 
peace ; he sent has two confidential and chosen 
friends, Bcrihicr and Mongc, charged to com- 
municate to tho Directory this Treaty of Campo 
Formio ; to announce to them that one enemy 
was hmnbled, that the war with Austria was ter- 
minated, and, therefore, that now was the moment 
to prosecute their operations against this country ; 
they used, on this occasion, the memorable words, 
‘ (he Kingdom of Great Britain and the French 
Bcpublic cannot exist together.’ This, I say, was 
the solemn declaration of tlie deputies and am- 
bassadors of Buonaparte himself, offering to the 
Directory the first-fruits of this first attempt at 
general pacification. 

So much for his disposition towards general 
pacification : let us look next at the part he has 
taken in the different stages of the French revo- 
lution, and let us then judge whether we arc to 
look to him as the security against revolutionary 
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^naciplcs , let us dctetaune vhat reliance tre can 
place on his engagements snth other countries, 
when vec see how^ he has served his engagements 
to hjs own ^Vhea the constitution of the third 
year was established under Barras, that constitu- 
tion was imposed by the anas o{ Buonaparte, then 
commanding the army of the Tnumvuate in Pans 
To that constitution he then swore fidelity How 
often be has repeated the same oath 1 know not , 
but twice, at least we know that be bos not only 
repeated it himself, hut tendered it to others, under 
circnmstances too stnking not to to stated 
Sir, the House cannot nave forgotten the revo- 
lution of September 4, which pwoced the dis 
missal of Lord Malmesbury from Lisle How was 
that revolution procured T It ww proeuwd cbieflv 
bv tbe promise of Buonaparte (in the name of 
his army) deadedly to support the Directory in 
those measures which led to the infringement and 
viola tion of everything that the authors of the con 
stitution of 1?95, or its adherents conld consider 
os fundamental, and which established a system 
of despotism lulenor only to that now realized in 
his own penon Imme^ately before this event, 
in the midst of the desolation and bloodshed of 
Italy, he had received the eacred present of new 
banners from the Directory , he dchveced them, to 
his army with this exhortation * Let ua swear, 
fellow Boldieis, by the manes of the patnots who 
have died by our side, eternal hatred to the 
enemies of the constitution of the third year ’ — that 
very constitution which he soon after enabled the 
Directory to violate, and which at the head of his 
grenadiers, he has now finally destroyed Sir, 
that oath was again renewed, in the midst of that 
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verv scene to vrHcli I have last referred ; the oath 
of fidelity to the constitution of the third year was 
administered to all the members of the assembly 
then sitting (under the terror of the bayonet), as 
the solemn preparation for the business of the day ; 
and the morning was ushered in with swearing 
attachment to the constitution, that the evening 
might close with its destruction. 

If we carry our mews out of France, and look atthe 
dreadftil catalogue of all the breaches of treaty, all 
the acts of perfidy at which I have only glanced, and 
which are precisely commensurate with the number 
of treatieswhich the Republic have made (for I have 
sought in vain for any one which it has made and 
which it has not broken) ; if we trace the history 
of them all from the beginning of the revolution to 
the present time, or if wo select those which have 
been accompanied by the most atrocious cruelty, 
and marked the most strongly with the charac- 
teristic features of the revolution, the name of 
Buonaparte will be found allied to more of them 
than that of any other that can be handed down 
in the history of the crimes and miseries of the 
last ten years. His name will be recorded with 
the horrors committed in Italy, in the memorable 
campaign of 1796 and 1797, in the Milanese, in 
Genoa, in Modena, in Tuscany, in Rome, and in 
Venice. 

His entrance into Lombardy was annotmeed by 
a solemn proclamation, issued on April 27, 1796. 
which terminated with these words : ‘ Nations of 
Italy ! the French army is come to break your 
chains ; the French are the friends of the people 
in every country ; your religion, your property, 
your customs, shall be respected.’ This was 
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followed b} a second proclamation, dated from 
Milan, May 20, and aigr^ ‘ Buonaparte in tiese 
terms ‘Respectiorpitqpertyandpersonalsccimty, 
respect for the religion of countnea . these are 
the sentiments of the CoTcnunent of the rrench 
Republic, and of the army of Italy The French, 
^ctonous, consider the nations of Lombardy as 
their brotheia' In testimoDT of this fraternity, 
and to ful^I the solemn pledge of respecting 
ntopecty, this very proclamation imposed on the 
Milanese a provisional co&tnbution to the amount 
of twenty millions of hvres, or near one xmUios 
sterling , and successive exactions were afterwards 
levied on that sin^e state to the amount, in the 
whole, of neat six miUiou eterUng The regard to 
religion and to the customs of the country was 
manifested with the same scrupulous fidelity The 
ehorches were given up to ladiscnimoate plunder 
Every religioas aod chantoble fund, every public 
treasure, was coo^ated. The country was made 
the scene of every epeeies of disorder and rapine 
The pnests, the estabhshed form of woiehip, all 
the obiecU of rehgious reverence, were openly in 
suited oy the Fceuch troops , at Pavia, particularly, 
the tomb of 6t Augustine, which tha inhabitants 
were acenstomed to view with peculiar veneration, 
was mutilated and defaced This last provocation 
having roused the resentment of the people they 
flew to arms, aiuroucded the French garrison, and 
took them prisoners, but careinlly abstained from 
ofienng any \ lolence to aamgle soldier In revenge 
lor this conduct, Buonaparte, then on his march 
to the Mincio suddenly teturned, collected hia 
troops, and earned tlio extremity of rmlita^ 
execution over the country be burnt the town of 
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Benasco, and massacred eight hundred of its in- 
habitants ; he marched to Pavia, took it by storm, 
and delivered it over to general plunder, and 
published, at the same moment, a proclamation, 
of May 26, ordering his troops to shoot all those 
vrho had not laid dovm their arms and taken an 
oath of obedience, and to bum every village where 
the tocsin should be sounded, and to put its inhabi- 
tants to death. 

The transactions with Modena were on a smaller 
scale, but in the same character. Buonaparte 
began by signing a treaty, by which the Duke of 
Modena was to pay twelve millions of livres, and 
neutrality was promised him in return ; this was 
soon followed b}’’ tho personal arrest of the Duke, 
and by a fresh extortion of two hundred thousand 
sequins ; after this ho was permitted, on the pay- 
ment of a further sum, to sign another treaty, 
called a Convention de Sverete, which of course 
was only the prelude to the repetition of similar 
exactions. Nearly at the same period, in violation 
of the rights of neutrality, and of the treaty which 
had been concluded between the French Republic 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany in the preceding 
year, and in breach of a positive promise given 
only a few days before, the French army forcibly 
took possession of Leghorn, for the purpose of 
seizing the British property which was deposited 
there, and confiscating it as prize ; and shortly 
after, when Buonaparte agreed to evacuate Leghorn 
in return for the evacuation of the island of Elba, 
which was in the possession of tho British troops, 
he insisted upon a separate article, by which, in 
addition to tho plunder before obtained, by the 
infraction of the law of nations, it was stipulated 
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that the Grand I>nhe ahould pay to the French the 
expense which they had tnenrred hy this invasion 
o! tua territory 

In the proceedings towards Genoa we ahall find 
not only a continuation ol the same system ol 
extortion and plunder (in rjolation of the solemn 
pledge contained in the proclamations already 
referred to), lint a stnlang instance of the revolu- 
tionary means employed for the destruction of 
independent governments AFrench 31uiistcr was 
at that time resident at Genoa, which was acknow- 
ledged by France to be lo a state of neutrabty 
and friendship in breach of this neutrality, 
Buonaparte began, in the year 179G, with the de- 
mand of a loan , he afterwards, from the month of 
September, reetuired and enforced the payment of 
amonttjyaubsidy, totbeamount which bethought 
proper to stipulate these exactions were accom- 
pamed by repeated assurances and protestations 
of friendship, they were followed, id 3fay, 1797, 
by s conspiracy against the Government, fomented 
by the emissanes of the French Embassy, and con- 
ducted by the partisans of Frenre, encouraged and 
afterwards protected bv the French Munster The 
conspirators faded in their first attempt , over- 
powered by the courage and voluntary exertions 
of the inhabitants tbeu force was dispersed and 
many of their number were arrested Buonaparte 
instantly considered tbo defeat of the conspirators 
as an act of aggression against the French Republic ; 
he dispatched an aide-^e-camp with an order to 
the Senate of this independent state . first, to 
release all the French who were detained , secondly, 
to punish those who had arrest^ them , thirdly, 
to declare that they had had no share in the in- 
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Eurrection ; and fourthly, to disarm the people. 
Several French prisoners were immediately re- 
leased, and a proclamation was preparing to disarm 
the inhahitants, when, b}’ a second note, Buonaparte 
required the arrest of the three Inquisitors of State, 
and immediate alterations in the constitution ; he 
accompanied this with an order to the French 
Alinister to quit Genoa if his commands were not 
immediately carried into execution ; at the same 
moment his troops entered the territory of the 
republic, and shortly after the councils, intimi- 
dated and overpowered, abdicated their functions. 
Three deputies were then sent to Buonaparte to 
receive from him a new constitution ; on June G, 
after the conferences at Montebello, ho signed a 
convention, or rather issued a decree, by which he 
fixed the new form of their Government ; he him- 
self named provisionally all the members who were 
to compose it, and he required the pajunent of seven 
millions of livres, as the price of the subversion of 
their constitution and their independence. These 
transactions require but one short comment ; it is 
to be found in the official account given of them 
at Paris, which is in these memorable words : 

‘ General Buonaparte has pursued the only line of 
conduct which could be allowed in the represen- 
tative of a nation which has supported the war 
only to procure the solemn acknowledgement of 
the right of nations to change the form of their 
Government. He contributed nothing towards the 
revolution of Genoa, but he seized the first moment 
to acknowledge the new Government, as soon as 
he saw that it was the result of the wishes of the 
people.’ ^ 

* E^'daclcur OfEcicl, Juno 30, 1797. 
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It 13 unnecessary to dirdl on tte wanton attaeVs 
against Pome, under the direction of Bnonapsite 
hunscH, in the year 17^6, and in the beginning ol 
nS7, which led first to the Treatv of Tolentino, 
concluded by Buonaparte, in which, by enonnons 
aacnfices, the Pope was allowed to purchase the 
acbnowl^gement o! his anthonty as a sovereign 
pnneo , and secondly, to the violation of that very 
treaty, and to the auhvemon of the papal anthonty 
by Joseph Buonaparte, the brother and the agent 
of the general, and the Minuter of the French 
Bepublic to the Holy See a transaction accom- 
panied by outrages and insults towards the pious 
and venerable Poutitt (lo spite of the sanctity of 
hu axs and the unsullied punty oi hu character), 
w^ea even to a Protestant seemed hardly short 
of the guilt of saenlege 
But of all the ductus and tragical Kenea 
which took place in Uedy, in^e course of the period 
t am descnoing, tho<« which passed at Venice are 
perhaps the moat stnlone and the most charac* 
tenstic in Hay, 1796 the French army, under 
Buonaparte, in the full tide oi its snccess against 
the Austrians, first approached the territories of 
thu Itepuhhc, which from the commencement of 
the war, had observed a ngid neutrality Their 
entrance on these territories nas as usual accom- 
panied by a solemn prodamation in the name of 
then general ‘ Buonaparte to the Republic of 
Venice ’ ‘ It u to deliver the finest country in 
Europe from, the itoo yoke of the proud House of 
Austria that the Fieocb army has braved obstacles 
the most difficult to snmount Victory in union 
with justice has crowned its efforts The wreck 
of the enemy’s army has retired behind the Hincio 
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The French army, in order to follow them, passes 
over the territory of the Republic of Venice ; but 
it will never forget, that ancient friendship unites 
the two republics. Religion, government, cus- 
toms, and property, shall bo respected. That the 
people may be without apprehension, the most 
severe discipline shall he maintained. All that 
may bo provided for the army shall be faithfully 
paid for in money. The gcneral-in-chicf engages 
the officers of the Republic of Venice, the magis- 
trates, and the priests, to make known these senti- 
ments to the people, in order that confidence may 
cement that friendship which has so long united 
the two nations, faithful in the path of honour, as 
in that of victory. The French soldier is terrible 
only to the enemies of his liberty and his Govern- 
ment. Buonaparte.’ 

This proclamation was followed by exactions 
similar to those which were practised against 
Genoa, by the renewal of similar professions of 
friendship, and the use of similar means to excite 
insurrection. At length, in the spring of 1797, 
occasion was taken from disturbances thus excited, 
to forgo, in the name of the Venetian Government, 
a proclamation,^ hostile to France ; and this pro- 
ceeding was made the ground for military execution 
against the country, and for effecting by force the 
subversion of its ancient government and the estab- 
lishment of the democratic forms of the French 
revolution. This revolution was sealed by a treaty, 
signed in May, 1797, between Buonaparte and 
commissioners appointed on the part of the new 
and revolutionary Government of Venice. By the 

* Vido account of this transaction in tho Proclamation 
of tho Senate of Venice, April 12, 1798. 
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second end third secret articles ol this treat}", 
Venice acreed to giie as a ransom, to secure itseli 
against all farther exactioas or demands, the sum 
of three millions of liTtes in money, the value of 
three millions more in articles of naval supply, and 
three ships of the line , and it received in retom the 
assurances of the friendship and support of the 
French Eepuhhe Immediately after the signature 
of this treat?, the arstnal, the library, and the 
palace of ‘ St Marc were ransacked and plundered, 
and heavy additional contnbntions were imposed 
npon Its inhabitants and, in not more than four 
months afterwards, this very Repnbhc of Vemce, 
united by alliance to France, the creature of 
Buonaparte himself, from whom it had received 
the present of Freoth liberty, was by the aame 
Buonaparte transferred under the Treaty of Campo 
Fortmo, to ‘ that iron yoke of the proud Itouse of 
Austria*, to deliver it from which he had repre* 
sent^ in hu first proclamation to be the great 
object of all bu operations 
&ir, aU this is followed by the meraorabk expe- 
dition into Egypt which 1 mention, not merelv 
because it forms a principal article in the catalogue 
ol those acta of violence and perfidy in which 
Buonaparte has been engaged , not merely because 
it was an enterprise peculiarly hu own, of which he 
was himself the planner, the executor, and the 
betrayer , but chiefly because when fr^ thence 
be retires to a different scene to take possession of 
a new throne, from which he is to speak i^n an 
equality with the longs and governors of Europe, 
he leaves behind him, at the moment of hu denar 
ture a specimen, which canoot be mutaken, of 1 m 
principles of uegotialioa The intercepted cotre 
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ppondencc, wliicli has been alluded to in this debate, 
seems to allord the strongest ground to believe 
that his offers to the Turkish Government to 
evacuate Egypt were made solely with a view ‘ to 
gain lime' ; ^ that the ratification of any treaty on 
this subject was to be delayed with the siew of 
finally eluding its performance, if any change of 
circumstances favourable to the French should 
occur in the interval. But whatever gentlemen 
may think of the intention with which these offers 
were made, there will at least be no question with 
respect to the credit due to those professions by 
which he endeavoured to prove, in Egypt, his 
pacific dispositions. He expressly enjoins his suc- 
cessor strongly and steadily to insist, in all his 
intercourse with the Turks, that he came to Egypt 
with no hostile design, and that he never meant 
to keep possession of the country ; while, on the 
opposite page of the same instructions, lie states 
in the most unequivocal manner his regret at the 
discomfiture of liis favourite project of colonizing 
Egypt, and of maintaining it as a territorial acqui- 
sition. Now, Sir, if in any note addressed to 
the Grand Vizier, or the Sultan, Buonaparte had 
claimed credit for the sincerity of his professions, 
that he forcibly invaded Egypt with no view hostile 
to Turkey, and solely for the purpose of molesting 
the British interests, is there any one argument now 
used to induce us to believe his present professions 
to us which might not have been equally urged on 
that occasion to the Turkish Government ? Would 
not those professions have been equally supported 
by solemn asseverations, by the same reference 


’ Vide ' Intercepted totters from Egypt ’ 
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•wkici is BOW made to pcnotol ctaracler, with tha 
sjo^e diflercBce, that they wonld then haTO been 
accompanied with one uatance less o( that perfidy 
which we have had oceasios to trace m this very 
transaction ? 

It IS unnecessary to aay more with respect to the 
credit due to his professions, or the rehance to be 
placed on his general character . but it will, per- 
haps, he aigurf that, whatever may be his char- 
acter, or whatever has been his pak conduct, he 
has now an interest in makmgand observing peace. 
That he has an interest in mabng peace u at best 
but a douhtfnl proposition, and that he has an 
interest in preserving it is atiU more uncertain 
That It IS hia interest to negotiate, I do not indeed 
deny ; it is his interest above all to engage this 
country m eeparste negotiation, in order to looses 
and diMolve the whole sntem of the confederacy 
on the Conbnent, to paW, at once, the arms of 
Bnssia or of Aostna, or of any other country that 
night look to you for support ; and then either to 
break ofi his separate treaty, or li he should hare 
concluded it, to apply the leson which is tanght 
in his school of policy in Egypt , and to reiive, at 
his pleasure, those claims of indemnification which 
may hat« been resenfd to tome hapjner pmorf * 

This IS precisely the interest which he has la 
ne^tiation , but on what grounds are we to be 
convinced that he has ao interest m conclading 
and observing a solid and penesneat pacification ? 
Under all the circamstaoces of his personal char- 
acter, and his newly acipuced power, what other 
secunty has be for retaining that power, hot the 

« Vida ‘ la(«nept«d l«tten from Egypt’. 
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sword ? His hold upon France is the sword, and 
he has no other. Is he connected with the soil, or 
with the habits, the afiections, or the prejudices of 
the country ? He is a stranger, a foreigner, and 
an usurper ; he unites in his own person every- 
thing that a pure Republican must detest ; every- 
thing that an enraged Jacobin has abjured ; every- 
thing that a sincere and faithful Royalist must feel 
as an insult. If he is opposed at any time in his 
career, what is his appeal ? Re appeah to his 
fortune ; in other words, to his army and his sword. 
Placing, then, his whole reliance upon military 
support, can he afford to let his military renown 
pass away, to let his laurels wither, to let the 
memory of his achievements sink in obscurity? 
Is it certain that, with his army confined within 
France, and restrained from inroads upon her 
neighbours, he can maintain at his devotion a 
force sufficiently numerous to support his power ? 
Having no object but the possession of absolute 
dominion, no passion but military glory, is it 
certain that he can feel such an interest in per- 
manent peace as would justify us in laying down 
our arms, reducing our expense, and relinquishing 
our means of security, on the faith of his engage- 
ments ? Do we believe that, after the conclu- 
sion of peace, he would not still sigh over the 
lost trophies of Egypt, wrested from him by the 
celebrated victory of AbouMr and the brilliant 
exertions of that heroic band of British seamen 
whose infiiuence and example rendered the Turkish 
troops invincible at Acre ? Can he forget that the 
effect of these exploits enabled Austria and Russia, 
in one campaign, to recover from France all which 
she had acquired by his victories, to dissolve the 
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charm which, for a tune, lasnnaled Europe, and 
to show that their geoerala, contendirg in a jnst 
cause, could efface, even hr their snccess and their 
imlitarf glory, the most aatzhng trmmpha of hu 
Tictonea and desolating ambition ! 

Can we believe, with these impressions on Eis 
mind, that if, after a year, eighteen months, or two 
years, of peace had elajpsed, he should be tempted 
by the appearance of a fresh insorrectioo in Ireland, 
encouraged by renewed and nuKstramed com- 
munication with France, and fomented by the 
fresh infusion of Jacobin principles, if we were at 
such a moment without a fleet to watch the mrts 
of France, or to guard the coasts of Ireland, without 
a disposable amy, or an embodied mihtia, capable 
of supplyine a ap^dy and adequate Teinfoittment, 
and uat he had suddenly the means ol transMrtizig 
tiutherabodyol twenty or thirty thousand French 
troops can we bebere, that at sueb a moment hts 
ambition and nndictire spirit would be teatrsined 
by the recollection of engagements, or the obliga- 
tion of treaty * Or, if m tome new crisis of Affi 
cidty and danger to tbo Ottoman Empire, with no 
British nayy in the Meditetrancsn, no co^ederacy 
formed, no force eoHected to support it, an oppor- 
tumty should present itself for resuming the 
abandoned expedition to I^ypt, for renewing the 
ayowed and fayounte project of conquering acd 
coJoniang that nch and fertile country, and cf 
opening the way to wound some of the wlal in- 
terests of England, and to plunder the treasures of 
the East, in order to fill the banlmipl coffers o! 
France, would it be the interest of Buonsparte, 
under such nrcmnstances, or hts principles, his 
moderation, his loye ot peace, his aversion to coo- 
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quest, and bis regard for the independence of other 
nations — ^would it be all or any of these that would 
secure us against an attempt, which would leave 
us only the option of submitting, without a struggle, 
to certain loss and disgrace, or of renewing the 
contest which we had prematurely terminated, and 
renewing it without allies, without preparation, 
with diminished means, and with increased difn- 
culty and hazard ? 

Hitherto I have spoken onlj- of the reliance which 
we can place on the professions, the character, and 
the conduct of the present First Consul ; but it 
remains to consider the stability of his power. 
The revolution has been marked throughout by 
a rapid succession of new depositaries of public 
authority, each supplanting his predecessor ; what 
grounds have we as yet to beheve that this new 
usurpation, more odious and more undisguised 
than all that preceded it, will be more durable ? Is 
it that we rely on the particular provisions con- 
tained in the code of the pretended constitution, 
which was proclaimed as accepted by the French 
people, as soon as the garrison of Paris declared 
their determination to exterminate all its enemies, 
and before any of its articles could even be known 
to half the country, whose consent was required 
for its establishment ? 

I will not pretend to inquire deeply into the 
nature and efiects of a constitution which can 
hardly be regarded but as, a farce and a mockery. 
If, however, it could be supposed that its provisions 
were to have any efiect, it seems equally adapted 
to two purposes ; that of giving to its founder for 
a time an absolute and uncontrolled authority, 
and that of laying the certain foimdation of future 
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disumon and discord wkicli, if they once prevail, 
must render the exerose of all the anthcnty 
under the constitutioa impossible, and leave no 
appeal bat to the sm>rd 

la, then military deapotiam that which we are 
accustomed to consider as a stable form of govern 
mcnt 1 In all ages o! the world it has been attended 
with the least stability to the persons who exercised 
it and with the most nptd succession of changes 
and Tevolntioia The advocates of lie Fren^ 
rcvolntion boasted in ita ontaet, that by thnr new 
system they had famished a seennty for ever, not 
to France only but to all coontnes in the world, 
against mditaiy despotism, that the force of 
standing armies was vain and delusive , that no 
artiiieial power conld resist pnbbe opinion , and 
that it was opoo the foundation of pubbe opinion 
alone that any govemmeot could stand I Mliere 
that in this instance as in every other the progress 
of the French revolution has behed its profusions , 
bat so far from its being a proof of the prevalence 
of pnbbcopuuon against nulilary force it is instead 
of the proof, the strongest exception from that 
doctnne which appears lu the history of the world 
Through all the stages of the revolution military 
force has governed public opinion bas scarcely 
been beard Bnt stiU I conaider this as only an 
exception from a general truth , 1 still believe 
that la every civilized country (not enslaved by 
a Jacobin faction) pnbbc opuucm js the only sure 
support of any govenonent I bebeve this with 
the more satisfaction from a conviction that, if 
this contest u happily terminated the established 
Governments of £at^ will stand upon that rock 
firmer than ever , ana whatevermayne the defects 
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of any particular constitution, tEose tvEo live under 
it will prefer its continuance to the experiment 
of changes which may plunge them in the un- 
fathomable abyss of revolution, or extricate them 
from it only to expose them to the terrors of 
military despotism. And to apply tins to France, 
I see no reason to believe that the present usurpa- 
tion Tvill be more permanent than any other 
military despotism which has been established by 
the sa'me' means, and with the same defiance of 
public opinion. 

What, then, is the inference I draw from all that 
I have now stated ? Is it that we will in no case 
treat with Buonaparte ? I say no such thing. 
But I say, as has been said in the answer returned 
to the French note, that we ought to wait for 
experience, and the evidende of facts, before we are 
convinced that such a treaty is admissible. The 
circumstances I have stated would well justify us 
if we should be slow in being convinced ; but on 
a question oi peace and war, everything depends 
upon degree, and upon comparison. If, on the 
one hand, there shordd be an appearance that the 
pohcy of France is at length guided by difierent 
maxims from those which have hitherto prevailed ; 
if we should hereafter see signs of stability in the 
Government, which are not now to be traced ; if 
the progress of the allied army should not call forth 
such a spirit in France as to make it probable that 
the act of the country itself will destroy the system 
now prevailing ; if the danger, the difficulty, the 
risk of 'continuing the contest, should increase, 
while the hope of complete ultimate success should 
be diminished ; all these, in their due place, are 
considerations which, with ■ myself and (I can 
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answer lot it) witt CTCty one o£ inj coUeagnea, 
will have their just weight But at present these 
considerations all operate one way, at present 
there u nothing from which we can presage a 
favourable disposition to change in the French 
councils There is the greatest reason to rely on 
powerful CO operation from our allies , there are 
the strongest marks of a dispceition u the intenot 
oC France to active resistance against this new 
tyranny , and there is every ground to beheve, on 
reviewing our situation, and that of the enemy, 
that if we are ultimately disappointed of that com* 
pletc auccesa which we are at present entitled to 
hope, the continuance of the contest, instead of 
towng om aituation comparatively worse,! wiU 
have made it eomporatirclv better 
If, then, I am asled how long are we to persevere 
in the war, I can only say, that no period can be 
accurately assigned Mforehand Considering the 
importance of obtauang complete aecunty for the 
objects for which we contend, we ought not to be 
discouraged too soon but on the other hand, con* 
eidering the importance of not impairing and ex* 
haustmg the ramca) strength of the country, there 
are limits beyond which we ought not to persist, 
and which we can determine only by estimating 
and comparing fairly, from tune to time, the degree 
of security to be obtained by treaty, and the risk 
and disadvantage of continuing the contest 
But, Sir, there are some gentlemen m the House 
who seem to consider it already certain that the 
ultinmte success to which I am looking is rm* 
attamable they suppose ua contending only for 
the restoration of the French monarchy, which 
they believe to be impracticable, and deny to be 
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desirable for this country. We have been asked 
in the course of this debate, do you think you can 
impose monarchy upon France, against the ■will of 
the nation ? I never thought it, I never hoped it, 
I never ■wished it : I have thought, I have hoped, 
I have ■wished, that the time might come ■when 
the effect of the arms of the allies might so far 
overpo^wer the military force -which keeps France 
in bondage as to pve vent and scope to the 
thoughts and actions of its inhabitants. We have, 
indeed, already seen abundant proof of -what is the 
disposition of a large part of the country ; -we have 
seen almost through the -whole of the revolution 
the -western pro-vinces of France deluged with the 
blood of its inhabitants, obstinately contending 
for their ancient laws and religion. We have re- 
cently seen, in the re-vival of that war, a fresh 
instance of the zeal which still animates those 
countries in the same cause. These efiorts (I state 
it distinctly, and there are those near me who can 
bear -witness to the truth of the assertion) were not 
produced d)y any instigaiaon irom "hence ; they 
were the effects of a rooted sentiment prevailing 
through all those pro-vinces, forced into action by 
the Imio of the Hostages and the other tyrannical 
measures of the Directory, at the moment when 
we were endeavouring to discourage so hazardous 
an enterprise. If, under such circumstances, we 
find them gi-vdng proofs of their unalterable perse- 
verance in their principles ; if there is every reason 
to believe that the same disposition prevails in 
many other extensive pro-winces of France ; if 
every party appears at length equally wearied and 
disappointed -with all the successive changes which 
the revolution has produced ; if the question is no 
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pnbhc spirit of the Iotcts of French liberty But 
there is another fund "which may equally answer 
our purpose — the capital of thrM pet cent stock 
which formerly existed in France has undergone 
a whimsical operation, similar to many other 
expedients of finance which wo have seen m the 
coarse of the revolution — this was performed by 
a decree which, as they termed it, repuhJicanKM 
their debt , that is, in other words, struck o9, at 
once, two'thirds of the capital, and left the pro* 
pnetors to take their chance for the payment of 
interest on the remainder This remnant was 
afterwards converted into the present five per cent 
stock 1 had the cunosity very latelv to inquire 
what puce it bore to the market, ana I was told 
that the pnee bad somewhat risen from confidence 
in the new Government, and was actuaUy as high 
as tevenleen I realty at first supposed that my 
informer meant Hventeea years* purchase for every 
pound of interest, and 1 began to be almost jealoos 
of revolubonary credit, but I soon found that 
he hteraliy meant eeventeeu pounds lor every 
hundred ^unds capital stock of five per cent, 
that IS, a little more than three and a half 
years’ purchase So much for the value of revo- 
lutionary propeity, and for the attachment with 
which it must ic^ire its possessors towards the 
system of government to which that value is to 
be ascribed ' 

On the question. Sir, how far the restoration of 
the French monarchy, il practicable, is desirable, 
I shall not think it necessary to say much Gan 
It be supposed to be lodiflerent to us or to the 
world, whether the throne of France is to be filled 
by a pnnee of the House of Bourbon, or by him 
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■whose principles and conduct I have endeavoured 
to develop ? Is it nothing, •with a view to in- 
fluence and example, •whether the fortune of this 
last adventurer in the lottery of revolutions shall 
appear to be permanent ? Is it nothing whether 
a system shall he sanctioned which confirms by 
one of its fundamental articles that general 
transfer of property from its ancient and la'wful 
possessors, which holds out one of the most terrible 
examples of national injustice, and which has fur- 
nished the great source of revolutionary finance 
and revolutionary strength against all the Powers 
of Europe ? 

In the exhausted and impoverished state of 
France, it seems for a time impossible that any 
system hut that of robbery and confiscation, any- 
thing but the continued torture, which can be 
applied only by the engines of the revolution, can 
extort from its ruined inhabitants more than the 
means of supporting, in peace, the yearly expen- 
diture of its Government. Suppose, then, the heir 
of the House of Bourbon reinstated on the throne ; 
he -will have sufficient occupation in endeavouring, 
if possible, to heal the wounds, and gradually to 
repair the losses, of ten years of ci'ril con-vulsion ; 
to reanimate the drooping commerce, to rekindle 
the industry, to replace the capital, and to revive 
the manufactures of the country. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there must probably be a considerable 
interval before such a monarch, whatever may be 
his rfiews, can' possess the power which can make 
him formidable to Europe; but while the system of 
the revolution continues, the case is quite different. 
It is true, indeed, that even the gigantic and un- 
natural means by which that revolution has been 
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supported arc ao far impaired, the influence of 
its principles and the tciTOi of its arnn so far 
weakened , end its power of action so much con- 
tracted and circumscribed, that against the em 
bodied force of Europe, prosecuting a vigorous war, 
we may justly hope that the remnant and wrech 
oi this system cannot long oppose an. efiectnal xesis 
tance But, supposing the confederacy of Europe 
prematurely dissolved , supposing our armies d^ 
banded, our fleets laid up in our harbours, our 
exertions relaxed, and out means of precaution 
and defence telinquishcd , do we believe that the 
revolutionary power, with this rest and breathing 
time given it to recover from the pressure under 
which it is now ein^ne, possessing stiU the means 
of calling suddenly and inoleollj into action what- 
ever u the remaioiDg pbyaicai force of Franco 
under the guidance of military despotism, do we 
believe that this power, the teimi oi which is now 
bemnniog to va nish, will not agai n prove formidable 
to Europe ? Qan we forget that, in the ten years 
IQ which that power has subsisted, it has brought 
more misery on surrounding nations, and produced 
more acts of aggression, cruelty, perfidy, and enor 
moos ambition, than can be traced in the history 
ol France for the centimes which have elapsed 
since the foundation of its monarchy, including 
all the wars which, in the course of that period, 
have been waged by any of those sovereigns whose 
projects of aggrandizement, and violations oi 
treaty, afiord a constant theme of general tepioach 
against the ancient goremment of France T And 
with these considerations before us, can we hesitate 
whether wo have the beat prospect oi permanent 
peace, the best security for Uie independence and 
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safety of Emope, from the restoration of the lawful 
government, or from the continuance of revolu- 
tionary power in the hands of Buonaparte ? 

In compromise and treaty with such a power, 
placed in such hands as now exercise it, and re- 
taining the same means of annoyance which it 
now possesses, I see little hope of permanent 
security. I see no possibility at this moment of 
concluding such a peace as would justify that 
liberal intercourse which is the essence of real 
amity ; no chance of terminating the expenses or 
the anxieties of war, or of restoring to us any of 
the advantages of established tranquillity ; and as 
a sincere lover of peace, I cannot be content with 
its nominal attainment; I must be desirous of 
pursuing that system which promises to attain, in 
the end, the permanent enjoyment of its solid and 
substantial blessings for this country, and for 
Europe. As a sincere lover of peace, I will not 
sacrifice it by grasping at the shadow, when the 
reality is not substantially within my reach — Cur 
igitur ‘pacem nolo ? Quia injida est, quia periculosa, 
quia esse non folest. 

If, Sir, in all that I have now ofiered to the House, 
I have succeeded in establishing the proposition 
that the system of the French revolution has been 
such as to afford to foreign Powers no adequate 
ground for security in negotiation, and that the 
change whieh has recently taken place has not yet 
afforded that security ; if I have laid before you 
a just statement of the nature and extent of the 
danger with which we have been threatened ; it 
would remain only shortly to consider, whether 
there is anything in the circumstances of the 
present moment to induce us to accept a security 
E 3 
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confessedly inadequate agaimt » danger of such 

a descnptton 

It will be necessary here to eay a few words on 
the eabject on which geatlemen fiave been so fond 
of dwelling , I mean oar farmer negotiations, and 
particularly that at Lisle in 1797 I am desirous 
of stating frankly and openly the true motives 
which mduced me to conenr m then recommending 
negotiation , and I wiU leave it to the House, and 
to the country, to judge whether our conduct at 
that time was inconsistent with the pnneiples by 
which we are guided at present That revolu- 
tionary policy which I have endeavoured to 
desenne, that ogantic system ol prodigality and 
bloodshed hy wuch the efforts of Prance were sup 
ported, and which counts for nothing the bves and 
the property of a nation, had at that period dnren 
us to exertions which had, tn a great measure 
exhausted the ordinary means of defraying our 
immense expenditore, and had led many of those 
who were the most convinced of the original 
justice and necessity of the war, and of the danger 
of Jacobin principles, to doubt the possibility of 
persisting m it till complete and adequate secuntv 
could be obtained There seemetL too, much 
reason to believe that, without some new measure 
to check the rapid accumulatton of debt, we could 
no longer trust to the stability of that funding 
system by which the nation had been enabled to 
support the expense of all the different ware in 
which we have engaged in the course of the present 
century In order to contmue out exerUons with 
vigour. It became necessary that a new and sobd 
system of finance should be established such as 
could not be rendered efiecfnal but bv the general 
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and decided concurrence of public opinion. Such 
a concurrence in the strong and \'igorous measures 
necessary for the purpose could not then he ex- 
pected but from satisfying the country, by the 
strongest and most decided proofs, that peace on 
terms in any degree admissible ■was unattainable. 

Under tins impression we thought it our duty 
to attempt negotiation, not from the sanguine 
hope, even at that time, that its result could afford 
us complete security, but from the persuasion 
that the danger arising from peace under such 
circumstances was less than that of continuing the 
war ■with precarious and inadequate means. The 
result of those negotiations proved that the enemy 
would be satisfied ■with nothing less than the sacri- 
fice of the honour and independence of the country. 
From this comdetion a spirit and enthusiasm was 
excited in the nation, which produced the efforts 
to which we are indebted for the subsequent change 
in our situation. Ha^ving ■witnessed that happy 
change, ha^ving observed the increasing prosperity 
and security of the country from that period, seeing 
how much more satisfactory our prospects now are 
than any which we could then have derived from 
the successful result of negotiation, I have not 
scrupled to declare, that I consider the rupture 
of the negotiation, on the part of the enemy, as 
a fortunate circumstance for the country. But 
because these are my sentiments at this time, after 
re^viewing what has since passed, does it follow that 
we were, at that time, insincere in endeavouring 
to obtain peace ? The learned gentleman, indeed, 
assumes that we were ; and he even makes a con- 
cession, of which I desire not to claim the benefit ; 
he is ■willing to admit that, on our principles, and 
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crai vitw ol tbe suLjett, inaiocenty wotsld Lave 
been justifiable 1 know. Sir, no plea that would 
justily tho'c who ate enttoated witb tbe conduct 
of public ofiairs, in bolding out to Parliament and 
to tbe nation one object while they were, in fact, 
pursuing another I did, id fact, behave, at the 
moment, the conclusion of peace (if it could have 
been obtained) to be preferable to the continuance 
of the war under its increasiog nsLs and difficulties 
I therefore wished for peace , 1 sincerely laboured 
for peace Our endeavours were frustrated by the 
act of the enemv If, then, the omunstances are 
since changed, if what pa^ed at that penod has 
aSorded a prool that the object we aimed at was 
unattainable, and if all that has passed since has 
prerved that, if peace had been then made, it could 
not have been durable, are we bound to repeat the 
tame ezpenment, when every reason against it is 
strengthened by subsequent erpenenre, and when 
the i^ucements, which led to it at that time, have 
ceased to exist T 

When we consider the resources and the spizit of 
the country, can anv man doubt that if adequate 
security la not now to be obtained bv treaty, we 
have the means of prosecutmg the contest without 
material difficulty or danger, and with a reasonable 
prospect of completely attainmg our object » I will 
not dwell on the improved state of public credit, 
on the eontinuaUv iDcrrasing amount (in spite of 
extraordinary temporary burthens) of our perma- 
nent revenue, on the yearly accession of wealth 
to a degree unprecedented eien in the most 
flounshmg tunes of which we are deriving, 

in the midst of war, from our extended and flounsb- 
ing commerce , on the progressive improvement 
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and growth of our manufactures ; on the proofs 
which we see on all sides of the uninterrupted accu- 
mulation of productive capital ; and on the active 
exertion of every branch of national industry, which 
can tend to support and augment the popxilation, 
the riches, and the power of the country. 

As little need I recall the attention of the House 
to the additional means of action which we have 
derived from the great augmentation of our dis- 
posable military force, the continued triumphs of 
om: powerful and victorious navy, and the events 
which, in the course of the last two years, have 
raised the military ardour and military glory of the 
country to a height unexampled in any period of 
our history. 

In addition to these grounds of reliance on our 
own strength and exertions, we have seen the con- 
summate skill and valour of the arms of our alUes 
proved by that series of unexampled success which 
distinguished the last campaign, and we have every 
reason to expect a co-operation on the Continent, 
even to a greater extent, in the comse of the present 
year. If we compare this view of our own situation 
with everytliing we can observe of the state and 
condition of our enemy; if we can trace him 
labouring under equal difficulty in finding men 
to recruit his army, or money to pay it ; if 
we know that in the course of the last year the 
most rigorous efforts of military conscription were 
scarcely sufficient to replace to the French armies, 
at the end of the campaign, the numbers which 
they had lost in the course of it ; if we have seen 
that the force of the enemy, then in possession of 
advantages which it has since lost, was imable to 
contend with the efforts of the combined armies ; 
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if we know that, even while supported by the 
plunder of all the countnea which they had over- 
run, the French armies were reduced, by the con- 
fession of their commanders, to the extremity of 
distress, and destitute not only of the principal 
articles of military supply, but almost of the neces- 
saries of life , if we see them now driven back 
within their own frontiers, and confined within a 
country whose own resources have long since been 
proclaimed by their aucceastve Bovemments to be 
unequal either to paying or inaintamiDg them , if 
we observe that, since the last revolution, no one 
substantial or efiectual measure has been adopted 
to remedy the intoUtaWe disorder of their finances, 
and to supply the deficiency of their credit and 
resources : if we see, through large and populous 
districts of France, either open war levied aramst 
th« present usurpation, ox evident marks of dis- 
union and distraction, which the first occasion may 
call forth into a flame ; if, I say. Sir, this com- 
panson be ^ost, I feel myself authonxed to con- 
clude from it, not that wc are entitled to consider 
ourselves certain of ultimate success, not that we 
are to suppose ourselves exempted from the unfore- 
seen vicissitudes of war , but that, considering the 
value of the object lor vbich we are contending, 
the means for supporting the contest, and the 
probable course of human events, we should be 
inexcusable if at this moment we were to relinquish 
the struggle on any grounds short of entire and 
complete security against the greatest danger which 
has ever yet threatened the world , that from per- 
severance m our efforts under such circumstances 
we have tie fairest reason to expect the full attain- 
ment of that object s but that at all events, even 
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if we are disappointed in our more sanguine hopes, 
we are more likely to gain than to lose by the con- 
tinuation of the contest; that every month to 
which it is continued, even if it should not in its 
effects lead to the final destruction of the Jacobin 
system, must tend so far to weaken and exhaust it 
as to give us at least a greater comparative security 
in any other termination of the war ; that on all 
these grounds this is not the moment at which it 
is consistent with our interest or our duty to listen 
to any proposals of negotiation with the present 
ruler of France ; but that we are not therefore 
pledged to any unalterable determination as to our 
future conduct ; that in this we must be regulated 
by the course of events ; and that it will be the 
duty of His Majesty's Ministers from time to time 
to adapt their measures to any variation of cir- 
cumstances, to consider how far the efiects of the 
military operations of the allies, or of the internal 
disposition of France, correspond with our present 
expectations ; and, on a view of the whole, to com- 
pare the difficulties or risks which may arise in the 
prosecution of the contest, with the prospect of 
ultimate success, or of the degree of advantage 
which maybe derived from its farther continuance, 
and to be governed by the result of all these con- 
siderations in the opinion and advice which they 
may offer to their Sovereign. 



GEORGE CANNING 
Atrii. 3a 1823 

NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN 

I AM exceedingly Bony, Mr Speaker, to stand 
in the way of any honourable gentleman who 
wishes to address the House on this important 
occasion But, considenog the length of time 
which the debate has alre^y occupied, consider* 
ing the lata hour to which we have now amved 
ofl the thud night of discussion, 1 feat that my 
own strength, as well as that of the House, would 
be exhausted, li I were longer to delay the ezplaoa* 
tions which it is my duty to offer, of the conduct 
which ^ Majesty’s Gorenimeiit ha^e pntssed, 
and of the principles by which they have been 
guided, tbroagh a course of n^otiationa as full of 
diScuIty as any that haro orer occupied the 
attention of a Uimstry, or the consideiatioti of 
Parhament 

If gratitude be tbe proper description of that 
sentiment which one feels towards the uncon- 
scious bestowei of an unintended benefit, I acknow- 
ledge myself sincerely grateful to the honourable 
gentleman (Mr Macdonald) who has introduced 
the present motion Although I was previously 
aware that the conduct ol the Government in the 
late negotiations had met with tbe individual 
concurrence of many, perhaps of a great majority, 
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of the members of this House ; although I had 
received intimations not to be mistaken, of the 
general satisfaction of the country ; still, as from 
the manner in vrhich the papers have been laid 
before Parliament, it was not the intention of the 
Government to call for any opinion upon them, 
I feel grateful to the honourable gentleman who 
has, in so candid and manly a manner, brought 
them under distinct discussion ; and who, I hope, 
will become, however xmwillingly, the instrument 
of embod)*ing the sentiments of individuals and 
of the country into a vote of parliamentary 
approbation. 

The Government stands in a singular situation 
with respect to these negotiations. They have 
maintained peace : they have avoided war. Peace 
or war — the one or the other — is usually the result 
of negotiations between independent States, But 
all the gentlemen on the other side, with one or 
two exceptions (exceptions which I mention with 
honour), have set out with declaring, that what- 
ever the question before the House may be, it is 
not a question of peace or war. Now this does 
appear to me to be a most whimsical declaration ; 
especially when I recollect, that before this debate 
commenced, it was known — it was not disguised, 
it was vaunted without scruple or reserve — that 
the dispositions of those opposed to Ministers were 
most heroically warlike. It was not denied that 
they considered hostilities with Prance to be 
desirable as well as necessary. The cry ‘ to arms ’ 
was raised, and caps were thrown up for war, 
from a crowd which, if not numerous, was yet 
loud in their exclamations. But now, when we 
come to inquire whence these manifestations of 
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feelitig proceeded, two todinduala only Live 
Bckcowl^ged that they had joined xn the cry; 
and for the caps which have b^n picked np it is 
difficnlt to find a wearer 

Bat, 8ir, whatever may be contended to be the 
question now before the Hoase, the question 
which the Governmeot had to consider, and on 
which they had to decide, was — peace or war I 
Disguise or overshadow it how you will, that 
question was at the bottom of all our deliberations , 
and I have a nght to teqiuie that the negotiations 
should be considered with reference to that ques 
tion, and to the decision, which, be it ngbt or 
wrong, we early adopted open that question— the 
decision that wst was to be avoided, and peace, 
if possible, maintained 

How can we discuss with faimeas, I might say 
with common sense, any transactions unless in 
nference to the object which was in the view of 
those who earned them on * I repeat it, whether 
gentlemen in this House do or do not consider the 
question to be one of peace or war, the hlinisters 
conld not take a sm^e step in the late negotia 
tioas till they bad well weighed that question 
till they had determined wbst direction ought to 
be given to those negotiations, so far as that 
question was concerned "We determined that it 
was our daty, in the first instance, to endeavour 
to preserve peace if possible for all the world 
nest, to endeavour to preserve peace between the 
nations whose pacific relations appeared most 
particularly exposed to haaard , and failing in this, 
to preserve at all events peace for this country , 
but a peace -consistent with the good faith, the 
interests, and the honour of the nation. 
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I am far from intending to assert that our 
decision in this respect is not a fit subject of 
examination. Undoubted!}' the conduct of the 
Government is liable to a twofold trial. First, 
was the object of ilinisters a right object ? 
Secondly, did they pursue it in a right way ? 
The first of these questions, whether Ministers id 
right in aiming at the preservation of peace, I post- 
pone. I will return to the consideration of it 
hereafter. My first inquir}' is as to the merits or 
demerits of the negotiations : and, in order to 
enter into that inquiry, I must set out with 
assuming, for the time, that peace is the object 
which we ought to have pursued. 

With this assumption, I proceed to examine, 
whether the papers on the table show that the 
best means were employed for attaining the given 
object ? If the object was unfit, there is an end 
of any discussion as to the negotiations ; — they 
must necessarily be wrong from the beginning to 
the end ; it is only in reference to their fitness for 
the end proposed, that the papers themselves can 
be matter worthy of discussion. 

In reviewing, then, the course of these negotia- 
tions, as directed to maintain, first, the peace of 
Europe ; secondly, the peace between France and 
Spain ; and lastly, peace for this country, they 
divide themselves naturally into three heads : — 
first, the negotiations at Verona ; secondly, those 
with France ; and thirdly, those with Spain. Of 
each of these in their order. 

I say, emphatically, in their order ; because 
there can be no greater fallacy than that which 
has pervaded the arguments of many honourable 
gentlemen, who have taken up expressions used 
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la one stage o! these negohatioos, and applied 
them to another As hononrable baronet (Sti 
7 Bnidett), for instance, who addressed the House 
last night, eroplojed--or, I should rather say, 
adopted — a fallacy of this sort, with respect to an 
expression of mine in the extract of a dispatch 
to the Date of Wellington, which stands eecond 
in the first senea of papers It is bnt jnst to the 
honourable baronet to admit that his observation 
was adopted, not onginal , becanse, in a speech 
eminent for its abiLty and for its fairness of 
reasoning (however 1 may disagree both with its 
principles and its eonclosions), this, which he 
condescended to borrow, was in tmth the only 
very weak and lU reasoned part. By my dispatoli 
of the 27th of September the Bake of Wellington 
was instructed to declare, that ‘ to anv interfer 
ence by force or menace on tbejrart of the allies 
agatnsb Spain, come wAot mov, ^ 3Ia}e«ty er^ 
not be party ' Upon thu the hononrable baronet, 
bocTQWmg, as I have said. Urn remark itself, and 
borrowing also the air of astonishment, which, as 
1 am informed, was assumed by the noble pto< 
pnetor of the remark, in another place, exclaimed 
“‘C^e what mav’ I What is the meaning of 
this ambignons menace, this mighty phrase 
“that thnrideTa in the index” t — Come what 
may I ” Sorely a deDimciation of war is to 
foQow Bnt no— no such thing Only — come 
what may — “His ifsjesty will be no party to 
sneh proceedings” Was ever sneh a WAosl 
Such a specimen of smkiiig in pohey’ “^id 
dtgnum tanto Jem Ttie jffomutor huaiu f ” ’ 
Undoubtedly, Sir. if the honourable baronet 
could show tlst this declaration was appbcable 
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to tie -srliole course of tie negotiations, or to 
a more advanced stage of tiem, tiere would be 
sometiing in tie remark, and in the inference 
which he wished to he drawn from it. But, before 
the declaration is condemned as utterly feeble and 
inconclusive, let us consider what was the question 
to which it was intended as an answer. That 
question. Sir, was not as to what England would 
do in a war between Prance and Spain, but as to 
what part she would take if, in the Congress at 
Yerona, a determination should be avowed by the 
allies to interfere forcibly in the affairs of Spain. 
What then was the meaning of the answer to 
that proposition, — that, ‘ come what might, His 
Jlajesty would be no party to such a project ’ ? 
Why, plainly that His Majesty would not concur 
in such a determination, even though a difference 
with his allies, even though the dissolution of the 
alliance, should be the consequence of his refusal. 
The answer, therefore, was exactly adapted to 
the question. This specimen of the bathos, this 
instance of perfection in the art of sinking, as 
it has been described to be, had its effect ; and 
the Congress separated without determining in 
favour of any joint operation of a hostile character 
against Spain. 

Sir, it is as true in politics as in mechanics, 
that the test of skill and of success is to achieve 
the greatest purpose with the least power. H, 
then, it be found that, by this little intimation, we 
gained the object that we sought for, where was 
the necessity for greater flourish or greater pomp 
of words ? An idle waste of effort would only 
have risked the loss of the object which by tem- 
perance we gained I 
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But irhero is the testimoiijr in favour of the 
eRect wliich this intimatioa produced } 1 hare 
it, both wnttcn and oral My first witneas u the 
Dube Mathieu da Montmorency, who states, in his 
otficial note of the Sfith of Dumber, that the 
measures conceived and proposed at Verona ‘trouZd 
hare l>een completely aucccssful, 1/ England had 
thought herself at liberty to concur m them’ 
Such was the opinion entertained by the Elem 
potentiary o! France of the fatluro at Verona, 
and of toe cause of that fatlore What was ths 
opiiuon of Spain ' 3fy voucher for that opinion 
IS the dispatch from Sir W A Court, of the 7th of 
January , in which he deaciibca the comfort and 
relief that were felt by the Spanish Goremmetit, 
when they learnt that the Congress at Verona had 
broken up with no other result than the irula 
fulmina of the three dispatches Irom the courts tn 
alliance with France The thud witness whom 
I produce, and not the least important, because an 
unwiUing and most unexpected, and in this case 
surely a most unsuspectea witness, is the honour 
able member for WestDuoBter (Mr Hobhoa5e),who 
seems to have had particular sources of information 
&3 to what was passing at the Congress Accord 
mg to the antechamber reports which were 
furnished to the honorosWe member (end which 
though not alwaj'B the most authentic, were in 
this instance tolerably correct), it appears that 
there was to be no joint declaration against Spain , 
and It was, it seems, generally understood at 
Verona, that the instructions given to His Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary, by the liberal — I beg pardon, to 
be <^mte accurate I am afraid I must say, the 
Radical— Foreign Minister of England were the 
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cause. Nou" the essence of those instructions 
■was comprised in that little sentence, •which 
has been so much criticized for meagreness and 
insufficiency. 

In this case, then, the English Government is 
impeached, not for failure, but for success ; and 
the honourable baronet, with taste not his own, 
has expressed Hmself dissatisfied ■with that success, 
only because the machinery employed to produce 
it did not make noise enough in its operation. 

I contend, Sir, that whatever might grow out 
of a separate conflict between Spain and France 
(though matter for grave consideration) was less 
to be dreaded, than that all the Great Powers of 
the Continent should have been arrayed together 
against Spain ; and that although the first object, 
in point of importance, indeed, was to keep the 
peace altogether — to prevent any war against 
Spain — the first, in point of time, was to prevent 
a general war ; to change the question from 
a question between the allies on one side and 
Spain on the other, to a question between nation 
and- nation. This, whatever the result might be, 
would reduce the quarrel to the size of ordinary 
events, and bring it 'within the scope of ordinary 
diplomacy. The immediate object of England, 
therefore, was to hinder the impress of a joint 
character from being affixed to the ■war — ^if war 
there must be — ^with Spain ; to take care that 
the war should not grow out of an assumed juris- 
diction of the Congress ; to keep ■within reasonable 
bounds that predominating areopagilical spirit, 
which the memorandum of the British Cabinet of 
May, 1820, describes as ‘ beyond the sphere of 
the original conception, and imderstood principles 
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of tlie alliance — * an alliaDce never intended as a 
union for the goTemment of the world, or for the 
supcnntendence of the internal affairs of other 
States ’ And this, 1 aay, was accomplished 
With respect to Verona, then, what remains of 
accusation against the Government t It has been 
charged, not so much that the object of the 
Government was amiss, as thst the negotiations 
were conducted m too low a tone But the ca^e 
was obTionsIy one in which a high tone might 
have frustrated the object I beg, then, of the 
House, before they proceed to adopt an Address 
which exhibits more of the ingenmty of philo- 
logists than of the policy of stateamcn— before 
they found a censure of the Government for its 
conduct in negotiations of trsnscendent practical 
importance, upon refinements of grammatical 
nicety— I beg thst they will at least except from 
the proposed censure, the transactions at Verona 
where ithint I have shown that a tone of reproach 
and invective was uimeceasary, and, therefore 
would have been misplaced ’ 

Among those who have made unjust and 
unreasonable objections to the tone of our repre 
sentatioas at Verona, I should be grieved to 
inclnde the honourable member for Bramber (Mr 
Wilberforce), with whose mode of thinking I am 
too well acquainted not to be aware that hia 
observations are founded on other and higher 
motives than those of political controversy Jiv 
honourable fnend, through a long and amiable 
life, has mixed in the business of the world without 
being stained by its contaminations and he in 
consequence, is apt to place— I will not say too 
high, but higher, I am afraid, than the ways of 
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the ■world ■will admit, the standard of political 
morality. I fear my honourable friend is not 
aware how difficult it is to apply to politics those 
pure, abstract principles which are indispensable 
to the excellence of private ethics. Had we 
employed in the negotiations that serious moral 
strain which he might have been more inclined to 
approve, many of the gentlemen opposed to me 
would, I doubt not, have complained, that we had 
taken a leaf from the book of the Holy Alliance 
itself ; that we had framed in their own language 
a canting protest against their purposes, not in 
the' spirit of sincere dissent, but the better to 
cover our connivance. My honourable friend, 
I admit, would not have been of the number of 
those who would so have accused us : but he may 
be assured that he would have been wholly dis- 
appointed in the practical result of our didactic 
reprehensions. In truth, the principle of non- 
interference is one on which we were already 
irrecoverably at variance in opinion ■with the 
allies ; it was no longer debatable ground. On 
the one hand, the alliance upholds the doctrine of 
an European police ; this country, on the other 
hand, as appears from the memorandum already 
quoted, protests against that doctrine. The ques- 
tion is, in fact, settled, as many questions are, by 
each party retaining its own opinions ; and the 
points reserved for debate are points only of prac- 
tical application. ' To such a point it was that we 
directed our efforts at Verona. 

There are those, however, who think that ■with 
a view of conciliating the Continental PowCrs,' 
and of 'winmng them away the more readily from 
their purposes, we should have addressed them as 
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tytaata and despoU— tramplert on the nghta and 
liberties of mankind This experiment wonld, to 
say the least of it, be a rcry aiogular one in diplo- 
macy It may be possible, though I think not 
vew probable, that the allies wonld have borne 
such an address with patience ; that they wonld 
have retorted only wiib the ‘ whispenng hnmhle- 
ness’ of ShylocV. in the play, and said, — 

Fair Sir, yoe ipit an me «n TVedaesdiT bst , 

\oti ajiam’d me«act> a daj . anslbeitiae 

Too called me— dog , and. for tbna coaitesies, 

‘ we are ready to comply with wiatcver yon 
desire ’ This, I tay, may be possible But I 
confess 1 would Tsther make snch an expeciment, 
when the issue of it was matter of more indiffer- 
ence Till then, I shall be loath to employ towards 
onx allies a language, to which if they yielded, we 
should ourselces despise them 1 doubt whether 
It IS wise, even in this House, to indolgo in such 
a strain of rhetoric , to call * wretches ’ and ‘ bar- 
barians’, and a hundred other bard names, Powers 
with whom, after all, tf the map of Europe cannot 
he altogether cancelled, we must, even according 
to the admission of the most anti^coctinental 
politicians, maintam rome international interconrse 
1 doubt whether the'* salCea of raillery — these 
flowers of Billingbgate— are calculated to soothe, 
any more than to adom. whether, on some 
occasion or other, we may not find that those on 
whom they are lavisbea have not been utterly 
unsusceptible of feelings of irritation and resent- 
ment — , 

— Medjo de font* lepcrtna ' 

SuTget amari aliqajd, qnod lo ipsia flonbus angat. 
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But be the language of good sense or good 
taste in this House what it may, clear I am that, 
in diplomatic con’espondence, no Slinister would 
be justified in risking the friendship of foreign 
(Countries, and the peace of his own, by coarse 
reproach and galling invective ; and that even 
while we are pleading for the independence of 
nations, it is expedient to respect the independence 
of those with whom we plead. IVe differ widely 
from our Continental allies on one great principle, 
it is true : nor do we, nor ought we to disguise 
that difference ; nor to omit any occasion of 
practically upholding our own opinion. But every 
consideration, whether of policy or of justice, com- 
bines with the recollection of the counsels which 
we have shared, and of the deeds which we have 
achieved in concert and companionship, to induce 
us to argue our differences of opinion, however 
freely, with temper ; and to enforce them, however 
firmly, without insult. 

Before I quit Verona, there are other detached 
objections which have been urged against our 
connexion with the Congress, of which it may be 
proper to take notice. It has been asked why 
we sent a Plenipotentiary to the Congress at all. 
It may, perhaps, be right here to observe, that it 
was not originally intended to send the British 
Plenipotentiary to Verona. The Congress at 
Verona was originally convened solely for the 
consideration of the affairs of Italy, with which, 
the House is aware, England had declined to 
interfere two years before. England was, there- 
fore, not to participate in those proceedings ; and 
all that' required her participation was to be 
arranged in a previous Congress at Vienna. But 
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circumstances had d(hj%d the Dole of Welling- 
ton’s departure from England so that he did not 
reach Vienna till many weehs after the time 
appointed. The Sovereigns had waited to the last 
hour consistent with Iheu Italian atrangeiacnU 
The option was ^ven to our Plenipotentiary to 
meet them on their return to Vienna , hot it was 
thought, upon the whole, more convenient to 
avoid iurther delay , and the Duke of Wellington 
therefore proceeded to \erona 
Foremost among the objecta intended, to be 
discussed at Vienna was the impending danger of 
bostihtiea between Russia and the Forte I have 
no hesitation in saying that, when I accepted the 
seals ot oQjce, that was the object to which the 
anxiety of the British Government was pnncipallv 
directed The negotiations at Constantinople had 
been 'earned on through the Bntuh Ambwador 
So completely had thu business been placed in 
the hanu of Lord Strangford that it was thought 
necessary to summon him to \ icnna Uodoubtcdly 
it might bo presumed, from facts which were of 
puhhc notonety, that the aSairs of Spam could 
not altogether escape the notice ol the assembled 
Sovereigns and klinistcrs , but the bulk of the 
instructions which had been prepared for the Duke 
of Wellington related to the disputes between 
Russia and the Porto and how little the Bntuh 
Government expected that so prominent a station 
would be assigned to the affairs of Spam, may be 
inferred from the Puke of Wellington’a finding it 
necessary to write from Pans for specific instruc 
tions on that subject. 

But it 13 said that Spain ought to hare been 
invited to send » Plenipotentiarv to the Congress 
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So far as Great 'Britain is concerned, I answer — 
in the first place, as we did not wish the affairs 
of Spain to bo brought into discussion at all, we 
could not take or suggest a preliminary step which 
would have seemed to recognize the necessity of 
such a discussion. In the next; place, if Spain 
had been imutcd, the answer to that invitation 
might have produced a contrary effect to that 
which we aimed at producing. Spain must either 
have sent a Plenipotentiary, or have refused to do 
so. The refusal would not have failed to he taken 
by the allies as a proof of the duresse of the King 
of Spain. The sending one, if sent (as. he must 
have been) jointly by the King of Spain and the 
Cortes, would at once have raised the whole ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of the existing Government 
of Spain, and would, almost to a certainty, have 
led to a joint declaration from the alliance, such as 
it was our special object to avoid. 

But was there anything in the general conduct 
of Great Britain at Verona, which lowered, as has 
been asserted, the character of England ? Nothing 
like it. ' Our Ambassador at Constantinople 
returned from Verona to his post, with full powers 
from Russia to treat on her behalf with the 
Turkish Government ; from which Government, 
on the other hand, he enjoys as full confidence as 
perhaps any Power ever gave to one of its own 
Ambassadors. Such is the manifest decay of our 
authority, so fallen in the eyes of all mankmd is 
the character of this country, that two of the 
greatest States of the world are content to arrange 
their differences through a British Minister, from 
reliance on British influence, and from confidence 
in British equity and British wisdom ! 
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Suci then wm the issue of the Con?feM, as to 
the question between Roasia end the Forte , the 
question (I beg it to be remembered) upon which 
we expected to be pnncipallf if not entirely 
engaged at that Congress u it had been held (as 
was intended when the Date o! Wellington left 
London) at \1enna 

As to Italy, I hare already said, it was dis 
tiDctly understood that we had lesolred to tahe no 
shate in the discussions But it is almost need 
less to add that the eTacuation of Staples and of 
Piedmont was a measare with respect to which, 
Ihoagh the Plenipotentiary o£ Great Bntain was 
not entitled to give or to withhold the concurrence 
ol his GoTemment, he could not but signify its 
cordial approbation. 

The result of the Congress as to Spam was 
simply the ducontionaoce of diplomatic inter 
course with that Power, on the part of Austria, 
Bussu, sad Fnsaia, a step neither necessarily 
not probably leadmg to war , perhaps (m some 
news) rather diminishing the nsk of it , a step 
which had been taken by the same monarchies 
towards Portugal twp yeare before, without lead 
ing to any nltenor consequences The concluding 
expression of the Duke of Wellington s last note 
at Verona, in which be states that all that Great 
Britam could do was to * endeavour to allay im 
tation at Madnd descnbcs all that in effect was 
necessary to be done there after the Ministers of 
the allied Powers should be withdrawn and the 
House have seen m Sir W A Court s dispatches 
how scrupulously the DuVe of Wellingtons pro 
misc was fulfilled by the representations of onr 
Minister at Madrid They have seen, too, how 
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insignificant the result of the Congress of Verona 
was considered at Madrid, in comparison with 
what had been apprehended. 

The result of the Congress as to France was 
a promise of countenance and support from the 
allies in three specified hypothetical cases : — (1) 
of an attack made by Spain on France ; (2) of 
any outrage on the person of the Eiing or Royal 
Family of Spain ; (3) of any attempt to change 
the dynasty of that kingdom. Any unforeseen 
case, if any such should arise, was to be the 
subject of new deliberation, either between Court 
and Court, or in the conferences of their Ministers 
at Paris. 

It is unnecessary now to argue, whether the 
cases specified are cases which would justify inter- 
ference. It is suflicient for the present argument, 
that no one of these cases has occurred. France 
is therefore not at war on a case foreseen and 
provided for at Verona : and so far as I know, 
there has .not occurred, since the Congress of 
Verona, any new case to which the assistance of 
the allies can be considered as pledged ; or which 
has, in fact, been made the subject of deliberation 
among the Jlinisters of the several Courts who 
were members .of the Congress. 

VTe quitted Verona, therefore, with the satis- 
faction of hamng prevented any corporate act of 
force or menace, on the part of the alliance, 
against Spain ; with the knowledge of the three 
cases on which alone France would be entitled 
to claim the support of her Continental allies, 
in a conflict with Spain ; and with the certainty 
that in any other case we should have to deal 
with France alone, in any interposition which we 
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might offer for a^erilllg, or for terminating, 

hostilities 

From \erona we now come, with our Pleni^ 
potentiary, to Pans 

1 have admitted on a formet occasion, and I am 
perfectly prepared to repeat the admission, that, 
after the dissolution of the Congress of VeronA, 
we might, if we had so pleased, nare withdrawn 
ourselves altogether from any communication with 
France upon the s'dh)ect of her Spanish quarrel ; 
that, having succeeded in preventmg a joint 
opeiatioB aeainst Spam, we might have tested 
satisfied with that success, and trusted, for the 
rest, to the refiections of France herself on the 
hazards ol the project to her conteinplation 
Nay, 1 will own tut we did hesitate, whether we 
should not sdopt this more selfish snd cautious 
policy. But there were circumstances attending 
the return of the Duke oi Wellington to Pans, 
which directed our decision auothor way la the 
first place, we found, on the Duke ol ’^i^elUngton’s 
amvsl in that capital, that M de ViUele had sent 
hack to Verona the drafts of the dispatches of the 
three Continental allies to their Ministers at iladnd, 
which M de Montmorency had brought with him 
from the Congress , — bad sent them back for re- 
consideration — whether with a view to obtain 
a change in their context, or to prevent their 
being forwarded to their destination at all did not 
appear hut, be that as it might, the reference 
Itself was a proof of vacillation if not of change, 
IB the Ftcuch counsels 

In the second place it was notorious that a 
chanp was likely to take place m the Cabinet 
of the Tuilenes which did in fact take place 
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shortly afterwards, by the retirement of M. 
de Montmorency : and M. de Montmorency 
was as notoriously the adviser of war against 
Spain. 

In the third place, it was precisely at the time 
of the Duke of Wellington’s return to Paris, that 
we received a direct and pressing overture from 
the Spanish Government, which placed us in the 
alternative of. either afiording our good offices to 
Spain, or of refusing them. 

This last consideration would perhaps alone 
have been decisive ; but when it was coupled with 
the others which I have stated, and with the hopes 
of doing good which they inspired, I think it will 
be conceded to me that we should have incurred 
a fearful responsibility, if we had not consented to 
make the efiort, which we did make, to effect an 
adjustment between France and Spain, through 
our mediation. 

Add to this, that the question which we had 
now to discuss with France was a totally new 
question. It was no longer a question as to that 
general right of interference, which we had dis- 
claimed and denied — disclaimed for ourselves, and 
denied for others, — ^in the conferences at Verona. 
France knew that upon that question our opinion 
was formed, and was unalterable. Omr mediation 
therefore, if accepted by France, set out with the 
plain and admitted implication, that the discussion 
must turn, not on the general principle, but upon 
a case of exception to be made out by France, 
showing, to our satisfaction, wherein Spain had 
offended and aggrieved her. 

It has been observed, as if it were an incon- 
sistency, that at Verona a discouraging answer 

201 E- 
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had been given by our Plenipotentiary to a hint 
that it might, perhaps, be advisable for ns to oCer 
OUT mediation ^th Spam, but that no sooner 
had the Duke of ^elh^ton arrived at Pans, than 
he vraa instructed to oflet that mediation Un 
doubtedly this la true and the difference is one 
which flows out of, and verifies, the entire course 
of our pohcy at Verona dechncd mediating 

between Spam and an alliance assummg to itself 
that character of general supermtendence of the 
concerns of nations But a negotiation between 
kingdom and kingdom, in the old, mtclhgible, 
accustomed, European form was precisely the 
issue to which we were desirous of bnnpng the 
dispute between France and Spam We eagerly 
grasped at this chance of preserving peace , and 
the more eagerly because, as I have before said, 
we received, at that precise moment, the applies 
tion from Spam for our good ofilces 
But France refused our offered mediation and 
It has been represented bv some gentlemen, that 
the refusal of oui mediation bv France was an 
affront which we ought to ha%e resented Sir, 
speaking not of this particular instance only but 
generally of the pdicy of nations, I contend, 
without fear of contradiction that the refusal of a 
mediation is no affront , and that, after the refusal 
of mediation, to accept or to tender good offices is 
no humihation I beg leave to cite an authonty 
on such points, which, I think, will not be dis 
puted Martens, in the dissertation which is 
prefixed to his collection of treaties distinguish- 
ing between mediation and good offices, lays it 
down expressly, that a nation may accept the 
good offices of another after rejecting her media 
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tion. The follo'ning is the passage to -which I 
refer : 

‘ Amicable negotiations may take place, either 
between the Powers themselves between whom 
a dispute has arisen, or jointly with a third Power. 
The part to be taken by the latter, for the purpose 
of ending the dispute, differs essentially according 
to one or other of two cases ; whether the Power, 
in the first place, merely interposes its good offices 
to bring about an agreement ; or, secondly, is 
chosen by the two parties, to act as a mediator 
between them.’ And he adds : ‘ mediation differs 
essentially from good offices ; a State may accept 
the latter, at the same time that it rejects media- 
tion.’ 

If there were any affront indeed in this case, 
it was an affront received equally from both 
parties ; for Spain also declined our mediation, 
after ha-ring solicited oirr good offices, and solicited 
again our good offices, after declining our media- 
tion. Nor is the distinction, however apparently 
technical, so void of reason as it may at first 
sight appear. There did not exist between France 
and Spain that corporeal, that material, that 
external ground of dispute, on which a mediation 
could operate. The offence, on the side of each 
party, was an offence rankling in the minds of 
each, from a long course of irritating discussions ; 
it was to be allayed rather by appeal to the good 
sense of the parties, than by reference to any 
tangible object. To illustrate this : suppose, 
for example, that France had in time of peace 
possessed herself, by a coup de main, of Minorca ; 
or suppose any rmsettled pecuniary claims, on one 
side or the other, or any litigation -with respect to 
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temtory , a mediator might be called in, in the 
first case to recommend restitntion, in the others 
to estimate the amount ©{ claim, or to adjust the 
terms oi compromise There srould, la either of 
these cases, he a tangible object for mediation 
But where the diflorence was not external , where 
it arose from imtated feelings, from s'ague and 
perhaps exaggerated apprehenwons, from charges 
not proved, nor perhaps capable of proof, on either 
side, in such cases each party felt that there was 
nothing definite and precise which either could 
submit to the decision of a judge, or to the dis- 
cretion of an arbitrator , though each might at the 
aaine time feel that the good oIBces ot a third 
partv, fncncUy to both, would be well employed 
to soothe exasperation, to euggrat concession, and, 
without probing too deeply the merits of the dis- 
pute, to exhort to mutual forbearance and obbiion. 
The difference is perfectly intelbgible . end, m fact, 
on the want of a due appreciation of the nature of 
that difference, turns much of the objection which 
has been raised against our ba>mg suggested 
concession to Spain 

Our mediation then, as I ha\e eatd, was refused 
by Spam as well as by France , but before it was 
offered to France, our good offices bad been asked 
by Spam They were asked m the dispatch of 
31 San 3Dgue], which has been quoted with so 
much praise, a praise m wbieb 1 haae no indis- 
position to concur i agree in admiring that 
ppei for its candour, maiiliaess, and simplicity. 
But the hoLOurahla member for Westminster bos 
nusunderetood the early part of it He has 
quoted it, as if it complaiaed of some want of 
kindness on the part of the British Government 
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towards Spain. The complaint was quite of 
another sort. It complained of want of com- 
munication from this Government, of what was 
passing at Verona. The substance of this com- 
plaint was true ; but in that want of communica- 
tion there was no want of kindness. The date of 
M. San JligueTs dispatch is the loth of November ; 
the Congress did not close till the 29th. It is true 
that I declined making any communication to 
Spain, of the transactions wliich were passing at 
Verona, whilst the Congress was still sitting. 
I appeal to any man of honomr, whether it would 
not have been ungenerous to our allies to make 
such a communication, so long as we entertained 
the smallest hope that the result of the Congress 
imght not be hostile to Spain ; and whether, con- 
sidering the peculiar situation in which we were 
placed at that time, by the negotiation which we 
were carrying on at JIadrid for the adjustment of 
our claims upon the Spanish Government, such 
a commimication would not have been bable to 
the suspicion that we were courting favour with 
Spain, at the expense of our allies, for our own 
separate objects ‘i "We might, to be sure, have 
said to her, ‘ You complain of our reserve, but you 
don’t know how stoutly we are fighting your 
battles at Verona.’ But, Sir, I did hope that she 
never would have occasion to know that such 
battles had been fought for her. She never should 
have known it, if the negotiations had turned out 
favourably. AVhen the re.sult proved imfavour- 
able, I immediately made a full disclosure of what 
had passed ; and with that disclosure, it is 
unnecessary to say, the Spanish Government were, 
so far as Great Britain was concerned, entirely 
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satisBed Hie eipressions ot that satufaction 
are scattered through Sir W A’Court’a reports of 
M San ^Iiguel’s subsequent conversations , and 
are to be found particularly in M San Miguel s note 
to Sir William A’Conit of the 12th of January 

InthesubsequeutTautoi tbedan&tcb of M San 

Miguel, of the 15th of November (wluch we are now 
considerin'’) that Minister defines the course which 
he wishes Great Britain to pursue , and 1 desire 
to be judged and justified in the eyes of the 
warmest advocate for Spam, by no other rules 
than those laid down in that dispatch 

'The acts to which I allude’, says M San 
hlicuel, ‘ would )u no wise comproimse the most 
strictly conceived system of neutrality Goed 
oScei, counsels, the reflections of one friend in 
favour of another do not place a nation in concert 
of attack or defence with another, do not expose 
it to the enmity ot the opposite partv, even if 
they do not deserve its gratitude , they are not 
(in a word) effective aid, troops arms, subsidies, 
which augenent the force of one of the contending 
parties It is of reason onlv that we are speaking , 
and it ti with the pen of conahation that a Power, 
situated like Great Britain might support Spain, 
Kilhovt exposing herself to take part in a tear, 
which she may perhaps prevent, with general 
utilitv ’ Again ‘ En^nd might act in this 
manner being able, ought she so to act ♦ and if 
she ought, has she acted so’ In the wise, just, 
and generous views of the Goiernmeat of St 
James 8 no other answer can exist than the 
affirmative Why then does she not notify to 
Spam what has been done, and what it is proposed 
to do in that mediatory tense (en seniirfo 
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mcdiador) 1 Are there weightj* inconveniences 
which enjoin discretion, which show the necessitv 
of secrecy ? They do not appear to an ordinary 
penetration.’ 

I have already told the House why I had not 
made such a notification ; I have told them also 
that as soon as the restraint of honour was re- 
moved, I did make it; and that the Spanish 
Government was perfectly satisfied with it. And 
with respect to the part which I have just quoted 
of the <fispatch of M. San Iliguel, that in which 
he solicits our good offices, and points out the 
mode in which they are to be applied, I am sure 
the House will see that we scrupulously followed 
his suggestions. 

Slost true it is, and lamentable as true, that 
our representations to France were not successful. 
The honourable member for Westminster attri- 
butes our failure to the intrigues of Russia ; and 
has told us of a bet made by the Russian Ambas- 
sador in a cofiee-house at Paris, that he would 
force France into a war with Spain. 

[Mr. Hobhouse disclaimed this version of his 
words. He had put it as a conjecture.] 

I assure the honourable gentleman that I under- 
stood him to state it as a fact : but if it was only 
conjecture, it is of a piece with the whole of the 
Address which he supports; every paragraph of 
which teems with guesses and suppositions, 
equally groundless. 

The honomrable member for Bridgenorth (Jlr. 
Whitmore) has given a more correct opinion of 
the cause of the war. I believe, with him, that 
the war was forced on the French Government 
by the rdolence of a political party in France. 
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1 believe that at one tiiae the French Government 
hoped to avert it , and that, up to the latest 
penod, some members of that Cabinet would 
gladly have availed themselves of the smallest 
loophole through which the Spanish Government 
would ha\e enabled them to find their retreat 
But we, forsooth, are condemned as dupes, because 
our opponents gratuitously ascribe to France one 
settled, B^tematic, and invariable line of policy ; 
because it is assumed that, from the beginning, 
France had but one purpose in view , and that 
she merely amused the British Cabinet from time 
to time with pretences, which we ought to have 
had the sagacity to detect 1( so, the French 
Government made singular sacrifices to appear- 
ance hi de hloatmorency was sent to Verona , 
he negotiated with the allies , he brought home 
a result so eatisfactory to France that he was 
made a duke for his services Be had enjoyed 
his new title but a few days when he quitted his 
office On this occasion I admit that I was a 
dupe — I believe all the world were dupes with me, 
ior all understood this change of llinisters to be 
indicative of a change in the counsels of the 
French Cabinet, a change from war to peace 
For eight and forty hours I certainly was under 
that delusion, but 1 soon iouud that it was only 
a change, not of the question of war, but of the 
eharacter of that question , a change — as it was 
somewhat quaintly termed — from Eurcypean to 
FTcnch The IVahe M de Montmorenev, finding 
himself unable to carry into efiect the system of 
policy which be had ei^ged, at the Congress, 
to support in the Cabinet at Pans, in order to 
testify the eincenty of his engagement, promptly 
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and most honourably resigned. But this event, 
honourable as it is to the Duke M. de Mont- 
morency, completely disproves the charge of 
dupery brought against us. That man is not 
a dupe, who, not foreseeing the vacillations of 
others, is not prepared to meet them ; but he 
who is misled by false pretences, put forward 
for the purpose of misleading him. Before a man 
can be said to be duped, there must have been 
some settled purpose concealed from him, and 
not discovered by him ; but here there was a 
variation of purpose ; a variation, too, which, so 
far from considering it then, or now, as an evil, 
we then hailed and still consider as a good. It was 
no dupery on our part to acquiesce in a change of 
counsel on the part of the French Cabinet, which 
proved the result of the Congress at Verona to be 
such as I have described it, by giving to the 
quarrel with Spain the character of a French 
quarrel. 

If gentlemen will read over the correspondence 
about our offer of mediation, with this key, they 
will understand exactly the meaning of the 
difference of tone between the Duke M. de Mont- 
morency and M. de Chateaubriand : they will 
observe that when I first described the question 
respecting Spain as a French question, the Duke 
de Montmorency loudly maintained it to be 
a question toute europeenne ; but that M. de 
Chateaubriand, upon my repeating the same 
description in the sequel of that correspondence, 
admitted it to be a question at once and equally 
toute frangaise, et toute europeenne : an explana- 
tion the exact meaning of which I acknowledge 
I do not precisely understand ; but which, if it 
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does Dot dwtiDCtly admit the de&mtion of a qaes 

tion /ronjatse seems at least to DegatiT.e M 

de Montmorency s defimtioo of a question tocte 

atrojieenne 

In thus unavoidably mtioducmg the names of 
the French iliniaters I beg I may be understood 
to speah of them with respect and esteem. Of 
M de Montmorency 1 have already said that in 
voluntarily relinquishing his office he made an 
honourable sacrifice to the amcenty of bis opunons 
and to the force of ohltgations which he had 
undertaken but could not fulfil As to M de 
Chateaubriand with whom J hare the honour of 
a personal acquaintaoce 1 admue his talents and 
hia genius I believe him to he a man of an u^ 
right mind of ustamted honour and most capable 
of discharging adequately the high functions of 
the station which he fills Whatever I may think, 
of the political conduct of the French Gorenmient 
in the present war I think this tnhute justly due 
to the individual character of M de Chatean 
bnand I think it further due to him m fairness 
to correct a misrepresentation which I have, 
however innocently exposed him From a 
dispatch of Sir W A Court u Leh has been laid 
upon the table of the Bouse it appears as if 
M de Chateauhnand bad spoken of the failure of 
the mission of Lord P Somerset as of an event 
which had actually happened at a time when that 
nobleman had not even reached Madrid I have 
recently received a corrected copy of that dis 
patch m which the tense employed in speaking 
of Lord F Somersets mission is not fast but 
f\iture and the failure of that mission i3 only 
anticipated not annouseed as having occurred 
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The dispatch -n-as sent in cipher to JI. Lagarde 
(from whom Sir VI A’Court received his copy of 
it), and nothing is more natural in such cases than 
a mistake in the inflection of a verb. 

It is also just to the French Minister for Foreign 
Afiairs, to allude (although it is rather out of 
place in this argument) to another circumstance, 
of which I j^esterday received an explanation. 
A strong feeling has been excited in this country 
by the reported capture of a rich Spanish prize 
in the West Indies by a French ship of war. If 
the French captain had acted under orders, most 
unquestionably those orders must have been 
given at a time when the French Government 
was most warm in its professions of a desire to 
maintain peace. If this had been the case, it 
might still perhaps be doubtful whether this 
country ought to be the first to complain. Formal 
declarations of war, anterior to warlike acts, have 
been for some time growing into disuse in Europe. 
The war of 1756, and the Spanish war in 1804, 
both, it must be admitted, commenced with 
premature capture and anticipated hostilities on 
the part of Great Britain. But — be that as it 
may — I wrote to Sir C. Stuart, as soon as the 
intelligence reached this country, desiring him to 
require an explanation of the afiair ; the reply, 
as I have said, arrived yesterday by a telegraphic 
communication from Paris. It runs thus ; — 
‘ Paris, April 28, 1823. We have not received 
anything official as to the prize made by the 
Jean Bart. This vessel had no instructions to 
make any such capture. If this capture has 
really been made, there must have been some 
particular circumstances which were the cause of 
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it. In any case, the French Government will see 
justice done.’ I hAve thought it nght to clear 
up this transaction, and to show the promptitude 
of the French Government in giving the requited, 
explanation I now return to the more imme- 
diate subject o! diseaasioo, and pass from France 
to Spam 

It has been maintained that it was an insnlt to 
the Spanish Government to ask them, as we did, 
for assurances of the safety of the Royal Family 
of Spain Have I not already accounted for that 
suggestion ! I have ahown that one of the causes 
of war, prospectively agreed upon at Verona, was 
any act of personal violence to the Eisg of Spain 
or his family I endeavoured, therefore, to obtain 
such assurances from Spam as shonld remove the 
apprehension of any such outrage , not because 
the British Cabmet thought those assurances 
necessary, but because it might be of the greatest 
advantage to the cause of Spam, that we should 
be able to proclaim our conviction, that npon this 
pomt there was nothing to apprehend , that we 
should thus possess the means of proving to 
France that ebe had no case, arising out of the 
conferences of Verona, to justify a war. Such 
assurances Spam might have refused — she would 
have refused them — to France To us she might, 
she did give them, without lowering her digmty 
And here I cannot belp rcfemng, with some 
pain, to a speech dehvered by an honourable and 
learned fnend of mine (Sir J Uaclantosh), last 
night, in which he dwelt upon this subject in 
a manner totally nnhie hunseli He pronounced 
a high gown eulogy upon M. Arguelles , he envied 
him, he said, for many thmgs, but he enwed tiim 
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most for the magnanimity -which he had sho-wn in 
sparing his Sovereign. 

[Sir J. Mackintosh said that he had only used 
the -word ‘ sparing as sparing the delicacy, not 
the life of the King.] 

I am glad to have occasioned this explanation. 
I have no douht that my honourable and learned 
friend m-ust have intended so to express himseK, 
for I am sure that he must agree -with me in 
thinking that nothing could be more pernicious 
than to familiarize the -world -with the contempla- 
tion of events so calamitous. I am sure that my 
honourable and learned friend would not be for- 
ward to anticipate for the people of Spain an 
outrage so alien to their character. 

Great Britain asked these assurances, then, 
■without ofience ; forasmuch as she asked them — 
not for herself — not because she entertained the 
slightest suspicion of the supposed danger, but 
because that danger constituted one of those 
hypothetical cases on which alone France could 
claim eventual support from tie alies ; and 
because she -wished to be able to satisfy France 
that she was not likely to have such a justifica- 
tion. 

In the same spirit, and -with the like purpose, 
the British Cabinet proposed to Spain to do that, 
-without which not only the disposition but per- 
haps the power was wanting on the part of the 
French Government, to recede from the menacing 
position which it had somewhat precipitately 
occupied. 

And this brings me to the point on which the 
longest and fiercest battle has been fought against 
-us — ^the suggestion to Spain of the expediency of 
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modifying her Constitution As to this point, 

1 should be perfectly contented Sir to rest the 
justification of Jlimsters upon the argument stated 
the night before last by a noble young fnend of 
mine (Lord Erancia Leceaoa Gowetl in a speech 
which both from what it promised and what it 
performed, was heard with delight by the House 
If Ministers’, my noble fnend observed, ‘Lad 
refused to oBer such suggestions and if, being 
called to account for that refusal they had rested 
their defence on the ground of delicacy to Spain, 
would they not have been taunted with something 
liVe these obsercations ’ What ' had yon not 
among you a member of Tout Govenmjent, sitting 
at the same conned board a tnao whom yon ought 
to hace considered as an instrument funusn^ed 
by rrondence at once to gi\e elTicacy to yem 
adnee and to spare the delicacy of the Spanjiih 
cation ! WhT did tou not employ the Duho of 
\\ ellington for this purpose * Did von forget the 
services which be bad rendered to Spain, or did 
you imagine that Spam bad forgotten them I 
^Lgbt not any adnee however unpalatable, have 
been oflered by such a benefactor without ha 
bility to ofience or misconstcuction T WTiy did 
you neglect so happy an opportunity, and leave 
unemploved so fit an agent ’ Oh ' blind to the 
interests of the Spanish people > Oh ’ insensible 
to the feelings of human nature ' ’ Such an 

argument would have been unanswerable, and, 
however the intervention of Great Britain has 
failed, I would much rather have to defend myself 
against the charge of having tendered advice 
officiously than against that of having stupidly 
neglected to employ the means which the posses 
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sion of such a man as the Duke of Wellington put 
into the hands of the Government, for the salvation 
of a nation 'which he had already once rescued 
from destruction. 

With respect to the memorandum of the noble 
duke, “which has been so much the subject of 
cavil, it is the offspring of a manly mind, pour- 
ing out its honest opinions •with an earnestness 
characteristic of sinceritv, and with a zeal too 
■warm to stand upon nice and scrupulous expres- 
sion. I am sure that it contains nothing but 
■what the noble duke really thought. I am sure 
that “what he thought at the time of ■writing it, 
he would still maintain ; and what he thinks and 
maintains regarding Spain, must, I should imagine, 
be received with respect and confidence by all who 
do not believe themselves to be better qualified 
to judge of Spain than he is. Whatever may be 
thought of the Duke of Wellington’s suggestions 
here, confident I am that there is not an individual 
in Spain, to whom this paper was communicated, 
who took it as an offence, or who did not do fuU 
justice to the motives of the ad'dser, whatever 
they might think of the immediate practicability 
of liis ad'rice. Would to God that some part of it, 
at least, had been accepted 1 I admit the point 
of honour, I respect those who have acted upon 
it, I do not blame the Spaniards that they refused 
.to make any sacrifice to temporary necessity ; 
but still — still I lament the result of that refusal. 
Of this I am quite sure, that even if the Spaniards 
were justified in objecting to concede, it would 
have been a most romantic point of honour which 
should have induced Great Britain to abstain from 
recommending concession. 
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It IS said that everything was required of Spam, 
and nothing of Fianee I ntterly deny \t lhave 
already described the relative situation of the 
two countnes 1 will repeat, though the term 
has been so much criticized, that they had no 
txlemal point of difference France said to Spain, 

■ Yoni revolution disquiets me , ' and Spain 
rephed to France, ‘ Your army of observation 
disquiets me ’ There were but two remedies to 
this state of things — war or concession , and why 
was England fastidiously, and (as I think) most 
mistakenly, to eay, ‘ Our notions of non inter 
ference are so stnet that we cannot advise you 
even for your safely tboogh whatever concession 
you may make may probably be met by cone 
spondmg concession on the part of France ’ T 
Undoubtedly the withdrawing of the army of 
observation would have been, if not purely, yet 
in a great degree, an intmiol measme on the part 
of France , and one which, though 1 will not 
assert it to be precisely equivalent with the 
alteration by Spam of any fault in her Constittt 
tion , yet, considering ita immediate practical 
advantage to Spam, would not 1 think, have been 
too dearly purchased by such an alteration That 
France was called upon to make the corresponding 
concession, appears as weU from the memorandum 
of the Duke of "IVeUingtOD, as from the dispatches 
of Sir Charles Stuart and from mine and this 
concession was admitted by JI San Miguel to be 
the object which Spam most desired England 
saw that war must be the inevitable consequence 
of the cnstmg state of tbm^ between the two 
kmgdoma , and, if something were yielded on the 
one side, it would nndonhtedlv have been for 
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England to insist upon a counten’’ailing sacrifice 
on the other. 

The propriety of maintaining the army of 
observation depended wholly upon the truth of 
the allegations on which France justified its con- 
tinuance. I do not at all mean to say that the 
truth of those allegations was to be taken for 
granted. But what I do mean to say is, that it 
was not the business of the British Government to 
go into a trial and examine evidence, to ascertain 
the foundation of the conflicting allegations on 
either side. It was clear that nothing but some 
modification of the Spanish Constitution could 
avert the calamity of war ; and in applpng the 
means in our hands to that object (an object 
interesting not to Spain only, but to England, and 
to Europe), it was not our business to take up the 
cause of either party, and to state it with the zeal 
and with the aggravations of an advocate ; but 
rather to endeavour to reduce the demands of each 
within such limits as might afiord a reasonable 
hope of mutual conciliation. 

Grant, even, that the justice was whoUy on 
the side of Spain ; still, in entreating the Spanish 
Ministers, with a view to peace, to abate a little of 
their just pretensions, the British Government did 
not go beyond the duty which the law of nations 
prescribes. No, Sir, it was our duty to induce 
Spain to relax something of her positive right, 
for a purpose so essential to her own interests and 
to those of the world. Upon this point let me 
fortify myself once more, by reference to the 
acknowledged law of nations. ‘ The duty of a 
mediator’, says Vattel, ‘is to favour well-founded 
claims, and to effect the restoration to each party 
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of what belongs to him , but he ought not scrupu- 
lously to insist on ngid justice He is a conciliator, 
not a judge hia business is to procure peace , and 
he ought to induce him who has nght on his side, 
to relax <»omething of his pretensions if necessary, 
with a new to eo great a blessing ’ 

The conduct of the Bntish Government is thus 
fortified by an authority, not interested, not 
partial, not special in its application, but univet 
sal, untinctured by favour iininfliienccd by the 
circumstances of any particular ca^e and appbc- 
able to the general concerns and dealings of man- 
kind Is it not plain, then that we have been 
guilty of no violation of duty towards the weaker 
party ' Our duty. Sir was discharged not only 
without any unfriendly bias against Spain, but 
with tenderness, with preference, with partuhty 
in her fsiour and while I respect (as I have 
alreadv said) the honourable obstinacy of the 
Spanish character so deeply am 1 impressed with 
the desirableness of peace for Spam, that, should 
the opportunity recur, I would again, without 
scruple tender the same advice to her Govern- 
ment The point of honour was in truth rather 
mdividual than national but the safety put to 
hazard was SSsurcdly that of the whole nation 
Look at the state of Spam and consider whether 
the fillmg up a blank, in the scheme of her repre- 
sentative Constitution with an amount, more or 
less high, of qualification for the members of the 
Cortes — whether the promising to consider here- 
after of some mocUficatioDS in other questionable 
points — was too ranch to be conceded, \f by such 
a sacrifice peace could have been preserved 5 If 
we had decbned to interfere oa such grounds 
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of 'pitnclUio, would not the very passage which 
I have now read from Yattel, as our vindication, 
have been brought against us with justice as a 
charge ? 

I regret, deepl}' regret, for the sake of Spain, 
that our efforts failed. I must fairly add, that I 
regret it for the sake of France also. Convinced 
as I may be of the injustice of the course pursued 
by the French Government, I cannot shut my 
eyes to its impolicy. I cannot lose sight of the 
gallant character and mighty resources of the 
French nation, of the central situation of France, 
and of the weight which she ought to preserve in 
the scale of Em'ope ; I cannot be insensible to the 
dangers to which she is exposing herself ; nor 
omit to reflect what the consequences may be 
to that country — what the consequences to Europe 
— of the hazardous enterprise in which she is now 
engaged ; and which, for aught that human 
prudence can foresee, may end in a dreadful 
revulsion. As mere matter of abstract right, 
morality, perhaps, ought to be contented when 
injury recoils upon an aggressor. But such a 
revulsion as I am speaking of would not affect 
France alone : it would touch the Continental 
States at many points ; it would touch even Great 
Britain. France could not be convulsed without 
communicating danger to the very extremities of 
Europe. With this conviction, I confess I thought 
any sacrifice, short of national honour or national 
independence, cheap, to prevent the first breach 
in that pacific settlement, by which the miseries 
and agitations of the world have been so recently 
composed. 

I apologize. Sir, for the length of time which 
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I have consumed upon these points The case ta 
compbeated , the transactions have been much 
misunderstood, and the opimons regarding them 
are various and discordant The true under- 
standing of the case, hoTever, and the vindication 
of the conduct of Govenunent, wonld be matters 
of comparatively hght importance, if censure or 
approbation for the past were the only result in 
contemplation But, considering that we are now 
only at the threshold, as it were, of the war, and 
that creat events are pending, in which England 
may hereafter be called upon to tahe her part, 
it is of the utmost importance that no doubt 
ahould test upon the conduct and policy of this 
country 

One thiQg more there is, which I must not forget 
to notice with regard to the advice given to Spam. 
I have already mentioned the Puhe of Wellington 
as the cho<ea instrument of that counsel a 
Spamard by adoption, by title, and by property, 
he had a nght to oSer (be suggestions which ho 
thought fit, to the Government of the country 
which had adopted him But it haa been com- 
plained that the British Government would have 
induced the Spaniards to break an oath that, 
according to the oath taken by the Cortes, the 
Spamsh institutions conld be revised only at the 
expiration of eight years, and that, by calling 
upon the Cortes to revise them before that period 
was expired, we urged them to incur the guilt of 
perjury Sir, this supposed restriction is a«sunied 
gratuitously 

There are two opimons upon it in Spam One 
party calculates the eight years from the time 
which has elapsed since the first estabbsbment of 
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the Constitution ; the other reckons only the 
time during which it has been in operation. The 
latter insist that the period has yet at least two 
years to run, because the Constitution has been 
in force only from 1812 to 1814, and from 1820 to 
the present time : those who calculate from the 
original establishment of it in 1812, argue of 
course that more than the eight years are already 
expired, and that the period of revision is fully 
come. I do not pretend to decide between these 
two constructions ; but I assert that they are both 
Spanish constructions. A Spaniard, of no mean 
name and reputation, — one eminently friendly to 
the Constitution of 1812, — ^by whose advice Minis- 
ters were in this respect guided, gave it as his 
opinion, that not only consistently with their oath, 
but in exact fulfilment of it, the Spaniards might 
now reconsider and modify their Constitution — 
that they might have done so nearly three years 
ago. ‘ Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? ’ say 
the Cortes. The answer is, ‘ No ; we do not ask 
you to lay perjury upon your souls ; ior as good 
a Spanish soul as is possessed by any of you 
declares, that you may now, in due conformity 
to your oaths, reconsider, and, where advisable, 
reform your Constitution.’ Do we not know 
what constructions have been put in this country, 
on the coronation oath, as to its operation on what 
is called the Catholic Question ? WiU any man 
say that it has been my intention, or the intention 
of my honourable friend, the member for Bram- 
ber, every time that we have supported a motion 
for communicating to our Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects the full benefit of the Constitution, to lay 
perjury on the soul of the Sovereign ? 
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Sir, 1 do not pretend to decide whether the 
nuEober oi legislative chambers >n Spam shonld 
he one, or two, or three In God's name, let them 
try what experiment in political science they 
will, provided we ate not a&cted by the tnal. 
Ail that Great Rntain has done on tnis occasion 
has been, not to distnih the comae o£ political 
experiment, but to endeavour to avert the cala- 
mity of war Good God I when it is tememhered 
how many evils are compressed into that httle 
vord ‘war’, is it possible lor any man to hesi- 
tate in urging every expedient that could avert it, 
without sacrificing the honour of the party to 
which his advice was tendered t ilost earnestly 
do I wish that the Duke of Wellington bad suc- 
ceeded but great is the consolation that, accord- 
ing to the best accounts from Spain, hu counsels 
have not been misunderstood there, however they 
have been nuaiepresented here 1 believe that 
I might with truth go further, and say, that there 
are those m Spain who now repent the rigid 
course pursued, and who are beginning to ask 
each other why they held out eo perti^ciously 
against suggestions at once so hamleas and eo 
reasonable Sly wish was, that Spam should be 
saved , that she shcrnld be saved before the 
extremity of evil had come upon her, even by the 
making of those concessions which, in the heat of 
national pnde, she refused Under any circum- 
stances, however, I have atiU another consolation 
— the consolation of knowing, that never, from the 
commencement of these negotiations, has Spam 
been allowed by the Bntnh Government to he 
under the delusion that her refusal of all modifica- 
tions would induce to join her lu the war. 
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Tlie very earliest commuidcation made to Spain 
forbade her to entertain any such reliance. She 
was told at the be^nning, as she was told in 
the end, that neutrabty was our determined 
policy. From the first to the last, there was 
never the sbghtest variation in this language — 
never a pause during which she could be for one 
moment in doubt as to the settled purpose of 
England. 

IVance, on the contrary, was never assured of 
the neutrality of England, tiU my dispatch of the 
31st of March (the last of the first series of printed 
papers) was communicated to the French Ministry 
at Paris. The speech of the King of France, on 
the opening of the Chambers (I have no difficulty 
in saying), excited not only strong feelings of 
disapprobation, by the principles which it avowed, 
but serious apprehensions for the future, from the 
designs which it appeared to disclose. I have 
no difficulty in saying that the speech delivered 
from the British throne at the commencement 
of the present session did, as originally drawn, 
contain an avowal of our intention to preserve 
neutrality ; but, upon the arrival of the King of 
France’s speech, the paragraph containing that 
avowal was withdrawn. Nay, I have no difficulty 
in adding that I plainly told the French Charge 
d’ Affaires that such an intimation had been in- 
tended, but that it was withdrawn in consequence 
of the speech of the King, his master. IVas this 
trucMing to France ? 

It was not, however, on account of Spain that 
the pledge of neutrality was withdrawn : it was 
withdrawn upon principles of general policy on 
the part of this country. It was withdrawn. 
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because there that in the King oi France’s 
speech which appeared to carry the two countries 
(France and England) back to their position in 
older times, when France, as regarded the afiairs 
oi Spam, had been the snccessiul rival of England. 
Under such circumstances, it behoved the English 
Ministers to be upon, tbeir guard. We tcere upon 
oui guard Could we prove onr caution more than 
by withholding that assnmnce, which would at 
once have set France at ease 1 We did withhold 
that assurance But it was one thing to withhold 
the declaration of neutrality, and another to vary 
the purpose 

Spam, then. 1 repeat, has never been misled by 
the Bntish Government But I fear, neverthe* 
Use, that a notion vies in eome way or other 
created at Madnd, that if Spam would but hold 
ont resolutely, the Government of England would 
be forced, by the popnlar voice in this country, to 
take part in her favour I infer no blame against 
any one , bat I do firmly believe that such a notion 
was propagated in Spam, and that it had great 
share in producing the p»eremptory refusal of any 
modification of the Constitution of 1813 Re- 
gretting, as I do, the failure oi our endeavcrors to 
adjust those disputes, which now threaten so much 
evil to the world, I am free at least from the seli- 
reproach of having contnbuted to that delusion in 
the mind of the Spanish Government or nation, as 
to the eventual deanon of England, which, if it 
existed in such a degree aa to produce rebance 
upon our co-operation, must have added to the 
other calamities of her prment situation, the bit- 
terness of disappointment This disappointment. 
Sit, was from the beginning, certain, mevitable : 
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for the mistake of those who excited the hopes 
of Spain was not only as to the conduct of the 
British Government, but as to the sentiments of 
the British nation. No man, whatever his per- 
sonal opinion or feeling may be, wiU pretend that 
the opinion of the country is not decidedly against 
war. No man will deny that, if Ministers had 
plunged the country into a war for the sake of 
Spain, they would have come before Parliament 
with a heavier weight of responsibility than had 
ever lain upon the shoulders of any Government. 
I impute not to those who may thus har’^e misled 
the Spanish Ministry, the intention either of 
thwarting (though such was the effect) the policy 
of their own Government, or of aggravating 
(though such must be the consequence) the 
difficulties of Spain. But for myself I declare, 
that even the responsibility of plunging this 
country into an unnecessary war, would have 
weighed less hea^^ly upon my conscience, than 
that, which I thank God I have not incurred, 
of instigating Spain to the war, by exciting 
hopes of assistance which I had not the means 
of realizing. 

I have thus far, Sir, taken the liberty of assum- 
ing that the late negotiations were properly 
directed to the preservation of peace ; and have 
argued the merits of the negotiations, on that 
assumption. I am aware that it is still to be 
established, that peace, under all the circum- 
stances of the times, was the proper course for 
this country. I address myself now to that branch 
of the subject. 

I believe I may venture to take it as universally 
admitted, that any question of war involves not 
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only a question of nght, not only a question of 
justice, but also a question of eip^ency I take 
it to be admitted on bH hands, that before anr 
Government determines to go to war, it ought to 
be convinced not only that it has just cause of 
war, but that there is something which renders 
war Its duty a duty compounded of two con- 
siderations— the fiist, what the country may owe 
to others , the second, what she owes to herself 
1 do not know whether any gentleman on the 
other side of the House has thought it worth 
while to examme and weigh these considerations, 
but ilmisteiB had to weigh them well before they 
took tbeu resolution hluusters did weigh them 
well, wisely, I hope, I am sure, conscientionsly 
and debberately and, if they came to the deci- 
sion that peace' was the ^bcy preatnbed to them, 
that decision was foonaed on a reference, first, 
to the sitnatioQ of Spain , secondly, to the situa- 
tion of France , thirdly, to the situation of Por- 
tugal , foorthlr to the situation of the Albanee , 
fiftblv, to the peculiar situation of England , and 
lastlv, to the general etate of the world And 
first Sit as to Spam. 

The only gentlemaD by whom (as it seems to 
me) this part of the question has been fairly and 
boldly met is the honourable member for West- 
minster (Mr Hobhousc), who, la his speech of 
yesterday evenmg (a speech which, however 
extravagant, as I may perhaps think in its tone, 
was peifectly intelligible and straightforward) 
not only declared bunseU openlv for war, but, 
aware that one of the chief smews of war is 
money, did no less than offer a subsidy to assist in 
carryiug it on He declared that his constituents 
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were ready to contribute all their means to in- 
vigorate the hands of Government in the war ; 
but he annexed, to be sure, the trifling condition, 
that the war was to be a war of people against 
kings. Now this, which, it must be owned, was 
no unimportant qualification of the honourable 
member’s offer of assistance, is also one to which, 
I confess, I am not quite prepared to accede. I 
do not immediately remember any case in which 
such a principle of war has been professed by any 
Government, except in the decree of the National 
Convention of the year 1793, which laid the 
foundation of the war between this country and 
France — the decree which offered assistance to 
all nations who would shake off the tyranny of 
their rulers. 

Even the honourable member for Westminster, 
therefore, is after all but conditionally in favour of 
war : and, even in that conditional pledge, he has 
been supported by so few members that I cannot 
help suspecting that if I were to proceed on the 
faith of Ids eiicouragement, I should Ssd myself 
left with the honourable gentleman, pretty nearly 
in the situation of King James with his bishops. 
King James, we all remember, asked Bishop 
Neale if he might not take his subjects’ money 
without the authority of Parliament ? To which 
Bishop Neale replied, ‘God forbid. Sire, but you 
should ; you are the breath of our nostrils.’ The 
King then turned to Bishop Andrews, and re- 
peated the same question ; when Bishop Andrews 
answered, ‘ Sire, I think it is lawful for your 
Majesty to take my brother Neale’s money, for 
he offers it.’ Now, if I were to appeal to the 
House, on the hint of the honourable gentleman. 
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I should, indeed, on his own terms, Iia\e an 
undoubted nght to the mon^ oi the honourahlc 
gentleman , but if the question were put, for 
instance, to the honourable member for Surrey 
(Mr Holme Sumnei), ht» answer would probably 
be ‘ You may take my brother of Westminster’s 
money as he save his constituents hare authorized 
him to o5cr it , but m>j constituents have cer 
tainly given me no such authority ’ 

Bat however single, or however conditional,— -the 
voice of the honourable member for Westminster 
IS still for war and he does me the honour to 
tempt me to take the same course, by rermnding 
me of a passage in my political life to which 
1 shall ever look back with pnde and satisfaction 
I allude to that period when the bold spint of 
Spam burst forth indignant against the oppression 
01 Buonaparte then nnwortbly hlling the same 
office which I have the honour to hold at the 
present moment, I discharged the glonous duty 
(if a portion of glory may attach to the humhle 
instrument of a glonous cause) of recognizing 
without delay the rights of the Spanish nation, 
and of at once adopting that pliant people into 
the closest amity with England It was indeed 
a stirring a kindling occaeion end no man who 
has a heart in bis bosom can think e\en now of 
the noble enthusiasm, the ammated exertions, the 
undaunted courage, the unconquerable persevet 
ance of the Spanish nation, u a cause apparently 
80 desperate, &naQy so tnomphant without 
feehng his blood glow and his pulses quicken with 
tumultuous throbs ol admiration But 1 must 
remind the honourable gentleman of three circum 
stances, calculated to qualify a Lttle the feelings 
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of enttusiasm, and to suggest lessons of caution: 
I must remind Iiim first of the state of this coun- 
try — secondly, of that of Spain — at that period, 
as compared "with the present ; and thirdly, of 
the manner in •which the enterprise in hehalf of 
Spain ■was vie'sved by certain parties in this 
country. We are no'w at peace. In 1808, 'we 
■were already at "war — ■we ■were at war with Buona- 
parte, the invader of Spain. In 1808 we were, 
as now, the allies of Portugal, hound by treaty to 
defend her from aggression ; but Portugal was 
at that time not only menaced by the power of 
Prance, hut overrun by it ; her Royal Pamily 
was actually driven into exile, and their kingdom 
occupied by the Prench. Bound by treaty to 
protect Portugal, how natural was it, under such 
circumstances, to extend our assistance to Spain 1 
Again: Spain was at that time, comparatively 
speaking, an united nation. I do not mean to say 
that there were no differences of opinion ; I do 
not mean to deny that some few among the 
higher classes had been corrupted by the gold of 
Prance : but still the great bulk of the people 
were united in one cause ; their loyalty to their 
Sovereign had survived his abdication ; and 
though absent and a prisoner, the name of Perdi- 
nand YII was the raU^ving-point of the nation. 
But let the House look'at the situation in which 
England would he placed should she, at the 
present moment, march her armies to the aid of 
Spain. As against Prance alone, her task might 
not he more difficult than before ; hut is it only 
■with Prance that she would now have to contend ? 
England could not strike in the cause of Spain 
against the invading foe alone. Pighting in 
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Spanish ranks should -we not have to point our 
hayonets against Spanah bosoms * But this is 
not the whole of the difference between the 
present moment and the year 1B06 In 180S we 
had a large army prepared for foreign service 
a whole war estahlishment ready appointed and 
the simple question was in what quarter we 
could best apply its force against the common 
enemy of England of Spam of Portugal —of 
Europe This country had no hopes of peace 
oui awtincnce from the Spanish war could in no 
wav have accelerated the return of that blessing 
and the Peninsula presented plainly and oV 
viously the theatre of exertion in which we could 
contend with most advantage Compare then 
1 say that period with the present in which none 
of tlie inducements or incitements which I have 
described ss belonging to the opportunity of 180S 
can be found 

But u the absence of inducement and incite 
ment all 1 Is there do positive diacouragemest 
la the recollections of that time to check too 
hasty a concurrence in the warlike views of the 
honourable member for Westminster ? Wben 
England in 180S nnder all the circumstances 
which I have enumerated did not hesitate to 
throw upon the banks of the Tagus and to plunge 
into all the difficulties of the Peninsular War an 
army destined to emerge in triumph through the 
Pyrenees was that conrse hailed with sym 

e and exultation by all parties m the State T 
there no warnings against danger t no 
chastisements for exltavagauce ^ no doubts — no 
complaints — no charges of rashness and impolicy ’ 
I have beard of per&ona Sir — ^persons of bigh 
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authority too — u’liOj in the very midst of the 
general exaltation of spirit throughout this coim- 
try, declared that, ‘ in order to warrant England 
in embarking in a mili tary co-operation with Spain, 
something more was necessary than to show that 
the Spanish cause was just.’ ‘ It was not enough,’ 
said these enlightened monitors, ‘ it was not 
enough that the attack of France upon the Spanish 
nation was unprincipled, perfidious, and cruel — 
that the resistance of Spain was dictated by every 
principle, and sanctioned by every motive, honour- 
able to human nature — that it made every English 
heart burn with a holy zeal to lend its assistance 
against the oppressor : there were other con 
siderations of a less brilliant and enthusiastic, 
but not less necessary and commanding nature, 
which should have preceded the determination 
of putting to hazard the most valuable interests 
of the country. It is not with nations as with 
individuals. Those heroic virtues which shed a 
lustre upon individual man must, in their applica- 
tion to the conduct of nations, be chastened by 
reflections of a more cautious and calculating cast. 
That generous magnanimity and high-minded 
disinterestedness, proud distinctions of national 
virtue (and happy were the people whom they 
characterize), which, when exercised at the risk of 
every personal interest, in the prospect of every 
danger, and at the sacrifice even of life itself, 
justly immortalize the hero, cannot and ought not 
to be considered justifiable motives of political 
action, because nations cannot afiord to be 
chivalrous and romantic.’ History is philosophy 
teaching by example ; and the words of the wise 
are treasured for ages that are to come. 
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‘The age of chisalrj Mid Mr ButLe, ‘ ia gone; 
and ati age of economisti and caloilitors lias 
snccecJed ’ That an age of economists and 
calculators is come, we base indeed every night’s 
espcncnce But wliat would bo the surprise, naJ 
at the same tune the gratification, of the mighty 
spirit of Buike, at finding liis splendid lamentation 
so happily diaptoicdl— at seeing that cUivalrouS 
spirit, the total extinction of which he deplored, 
revive, yua nimiMS fens, on tbo aery benches of 
the economists and calculators themselves I But 
m truth, Sir, it revives at a most inconvenient 
opportunity It would be as ill advised to follow 
a c^valcQus impulse cow. as it would m 1603 
have been inexcusable to disobey it. Under the 
circumstances of 18(^, I would agiin act as I then 
acted. But though inapplicable to the pcnoil to 
wbch It was applied, 1 confris 1 thinl the caution 
which I hate just quoted does apply, nith con* 
siderable force, to the piescut moment 

UaviDg shown, then, that m rcfcrenco to the 
state of Spain, war was not the course presenbed 
by any rational policy to Eoclacd, let us next try 
the question in reference to h ranee 

I do not stop here to refute and (lisclaitA again 
the uneotthy notion, which was early put for- 
ward, but has been since silently retracted and 
disowned that it might have been advisable to 
try the chance of what might be effected by 
a menace of war, unsupported by any senous 
design of carrying that menace into execution 
Those by whom this manmuvre was originally 
supposed to be recommended ore, I understand, 
anxious to clear tbemsehes from the suspicion of 
having intended to coantenance it, and profess 
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indeed to ■wonder by •wbom sucb an idea can have 
been entertained. Be it so : I ■wUl not press tbe 
point in'vidiously — ^it is not necessary for my 
argument. I have a right then to take it as 
admitted, that -we could not have threatened Trar 
■without being thoroughly prepared for it ; and 
that, in determining to threaten, we m^ust ■drtually 
have determined (whatever the chances of escaping 
that ultimate result) to go to war — ^that the 
determinations were in fact identical. 

Neither ■will I discuss over again that other 
proposition, already sufficiently exhausted in 
former debates, of the applicability of a purely 
maritime war to a struggle in aid of Spain, in 
the campaign by which her fate is to be decided. 
I ■will not pause to consider what consolation it 
would have been to the Spanish nation — ^what 
source of animation, and what encouragement to 
perseverance in resisting their invader — to learn 
that, though we could not, as in the last war, 
march to their aid, and mingle our banners "with 
theirs in battle, we were, nevertheless, scouring 
their coasts for prizes, and securing to ourselves 
an indemnification for our o^wn expenses in the 
capture of Martinico. 

To go to war therefore directly, unsparingly, 
■rigorously against France, in behalf of Spain, in 
the way in which alone Spain could derive any 
essential benefit from our co-operation — ^to join 
her with heart and hand, or to ■wrap ourselves up 
in a real and bona fide neutrality — ^that was the 
true alternative. 

Some gentlemen have blamed me for a want 
of enthusiasm upon this occasion — some, too, who 
formerly blamed me for an excess of that quality ; 

201 G 
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but though I am charged with not being now 
sutEciently enthusiastic, I assure them that I do 
not contemplate the pre^nt contest with indiffer- 
ence Far otherwise I contemplate, I confess, 
with fearful aimety, the peculiar character of 
the war m which France aim Spam ore engaged, 
and the peculiar direction which that character 
mav possibly give to it I was — I still am — an 
enthusiast for national independence , Lnt I am 
not — I hope I never shall be — an enthusiast in 
lavoui of revolution And yet how fearfully are 
those two considerations mtermingled, in the 
present contest between France and Spam ' This 
IS no war bar temtory or for commercial advan 
tages It is nohappily a war of pnnaple France 
has invaded Spam from ennuty to her new insti- 
tutions. Sopping the enterprise of France not 
to succeed what is there to prevent Spam from 
invading France, m return from batTM of the 
prmciple upon which bet invasion has been jus^i* 
ned * Lookmg upon both ndes with an impartial 
eve, I may avow that 1 know no equity which 
should bar the Spsmards from taking such a 
revenge But it becomes quite another queahon 
whether I should choose to place myself under 
the necesaity of activelv contributing to snccews 
wbch might inflict on France so temble a retri- 
bution If I admit that such a retnbutioa bv 
the partv first attacked could •wtcely be censured 
as vminst, still the punishment retorted upon 
the aggressor would b« «o dreadful that nothmg 
short of havmg received direct mjury conld justify 
any third Power in taking part m it 
War between Fratwe and Spam (as the Dole 
of Wellington has said) must alwavs to a certain 
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degree, partake of the character of a civil war ; 
a character which palliates, if it does not justify, 
many acts that do not belong to a regular contest 
between two nations. But why should England 
voluntarily enter into a co-operation in which she 
must either take part in such acts, or he con- 
stantly rebuking and coercing her allies ? If we 
were at war with France upon any question such 
as I must again take the liberty of describing by 
the term ‘ external ’ question, we should not think 
ourselves (I trust no government of this country 
would think itself) justified in employing against 
France the arms of internal revolution. But 
what, I again ask, is there to restrain Spain from 
such means of defensive retaliation, in a struggle 
begun by France avowedly from enmity to the 
internal institutions of Spain ? And is it in such 
a quarrel that we would mix ourselves ? If one 
of two contending parties poisons the well-springs 
of national libert)’-, and the other employs against 
its adversary the venomed weapons of political 
fanaticism, siiafi we voiunfariiy and unnecessariiy 
associate ourselves with either, and become re- 
sponsible for the infliction upon either of such 
unusual calamities ? While I reject, therefore, 
with disdain, a suggestion which I have somewhere 
heard, of the possibility of our engaging against 
the Spanish cause, still I do not feel myself called 
upon to join with Spain in hostilities of such 
peculiar character as those which she may possibly 
retaliate upon France. Not being bound to do so 
by any obligation, expressed or implied, I cannot 
consent to be a party to a war in which, if Spain 
should chance to be successful, the result to France, 
and, through France, to all Europe, might, in the 
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case supposed, te bucE as no thinkiag Htaii can 
contemplate -without dismaj , and such as I (for 
my own part) would not assist m producing for all 
the advantages which England could reap from 
the most successful warfare 

I now come to the third consideration which 
we had to weigh — the situation of Portugal It is 
perfectly true, aa was stated by the honourable 
gentleman (Sir Slacdonald) who opened this de- 
bate, that we arc bound by treaty to assist Portu- 
gal in case of her being attacked It is perfectly 
true that this is an ancient and reciprocal obliga- 
tion It 13 perfectly true that Portugal has often 
been in jeopardy , and equally true that En^and 
has never faded to 6y to her assistance But 
much QusconceptiOQ has been exhibited durmg 
the last two mgbts, with respect to the real nature 
of the engagements between Portugal and this 
country, a nusconeeptiOD which has csdoubtedly 
been, m part, created bv the pubhcation of some 
detached portions of diplomatic correspondence 
at Lisbon The tmth is, that some tuna ago an 
appbcation was made to this Government by 
Portugal to ‘ guarantee the new pobtical institu 
tions ’ of that kingdom I do not know that it 
has been the practice ol this country to guarantee 
the political institutions of another Perhaps 
something of the sort may be found in the history 
of our connexion with the umted provinces of 
Holland, in virtue of which we interfered, m 1786, 
in the internal disputes of the authorities in that 
State But that case was a special exception* 
the general rule is undonbtedly the other way 
I declined, therefore, on the part of Great Britain, 
to accede to this strange application , and I 
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endeavoured to reconcile tlie Portuguese Govern- 
ment to our refusal, by showing that the demand 
was one which went Meetly to the infraction of 
that principle of non-interference in the internal 
afiairs of other States, which we professed for 
ourselves, and which it was obviously the interest 
of Portugal to see respected and maintained. Our 
obligations had been contracted with the old 
Portuguese monarchy. Our treaty bound us to 
consult the external safety of Portugal ; and not 
to examine, to challenge, or to champion its 
internal institutions. If we examined their new 
institutions for the sake of deriving from them 
new motives for fulfilling our old engagements, 
with what propriety could we prohiWt oiher 
Powers from examining them for the purpose of 
drawing any other conclusion ? It was enough 
to say that such internal changes no way affected 
our engagements with Portugal ; that we felt our- 
selves as much bound to defend her, under her 
altered constitution, as under the ancient mon- 
archy, with which our alliance had been contracted. 
More than this we could not say ; and more than 
this it was not her interest to require. 

And what is the obligation of this alliance ? 
To defend Portugal — to assist her, if necessary, 
with all our forces, in case of an unprovoked 
attack upon her territory. This, however, does 
not give to Portugal any right to call on us, if she 
were attacked in consequence of her voluntarily 
declaring war against another Power. By engaging 
in the cause of Spain, without any direct provoca- 
tion from Prance, she would unquestionably lose 
all claim upon our assistance. The rendering 
that assistance would then become a question of 
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policy, not oi duty Sorely my honouiatle and 
learned fnend (Sir James llackintcsli), vrho has 
declaimed bo loudly on this subject, knows as well 
as any man, that the course which vre are bound 
to follow, m any case affecting Portugal, is marked 
out in our treaties with that Crown, with singular 
accuracy and circoiftspection In case of the 
suspicion of any design being entertained against 
Portugal by another Power, our first duty is to 
call on such Power for explanation in case of 
such mterposition failing, we are to support 
Portugal by arms , first with a limited force, and 
afterwards with all our might This treaty we 
hai e fulfilled to the letter, in the present instance 
"We long ago reounded France of our eDMgemeats 
with Portugal, and wc have received repeated 
assurances that >t is the determination of France 
rigidly to respect the independence of that king* 
dom Portugal certainly did show some jealousy 
(as has been asserted) with respect to the Congress 
of Verona , and she applied to this Government to 
know whether her affairs had been brought before 
the Congress J was half afraid of giving offence 
when I said ‘ the name of Portugal was never 
mentioned’ ' What not mentioned ' not a word 
about the new institutions ♦ ’ ‘ >o, not one If 
mentioned at all, it was only with reference to 
the slave trade ’ In truth, from the begimung to 
the close of the proceedings of the Congress, not the 
meat distant intimation was given of any unfriendly 
design against Portugal 

Now, before I quit the Pcmnsula, a single word 
more to the honourable member for Westminster 
and hia constituents Have they estimated the 
burdens of a Pemnsukt War’ God forbid that. 
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if honour, or good faith, or national interest 
required it, we should decline the path of duty 
because it is encompassed with difficulties ; hut 
at least we ought to keep some consideration of 
these difficulties in our minds. We have experi- 
ence to teach us, with something like accuracy, 
what are the pecuniary demands of the contest 
for which we must be prepared, if we enter into 
a war in the Peninsula. To take only two years 
and a half of the last Peninsular War of which 
I happen to have the accounts at hand, from the 
beginning of 1812 to the glorious conclusion of 
the campaign of 1814, the expense incurred in 
Spain and Portugal was about £33,000,000. Is 
that an expense to be incurred again, without 
some peremptory and unavoidable call of duty, 
of honour, or of interest ? 

Such a call we are at all times ready to answer, 
come (to use the expression so much decried), 
come what matj. But there is surely sufficient 
ground for pausing, before we acquiesce in the 
short and ffippant deduction of a rash consequence 
from false premises, which has been so glibly 
echoed from one quarter to another, during the 
last four months. ‘ Oh ! we must go to war with 
France, for we are bound to go to war in defence 
of Portugal. Portugal will certainly join Spain 
against France ; France will then attack Portugal ; 
and then our defensive obligation comes into play.’ 
Sir, it does no such thing. If Portugal is attacked 
by France, or by any other Power, without provo- 
cation, Great Britain is indeed bound to defend 
her : but if Portugal wilfully seeks the hostility 
of France, by joining against France in a foreign 
quarrel, there is no such obligation on Great 
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Bntawj TEe letter oi twalica is as tleat as tte 
law oi Qationa is precise npoo this point aim as 
I bebeve no Bntish atatesman ever lived, so I hope 
none ever vnll live, unwise cnoagh to bind bis 
country by so preposterous an obligation, as that 
she shonld go to war, not merely in delence oi an 
ally, but at the will and becV oi that ally, whenever 
ambition, or false policy, or a predominant faction, 
may plunge that ally into wan of her own seeking 
and contriving 

On tie other hand, would it have been advis- 
able lot us to preciptate Portonl into tbe war ? 
Undoubtedly we might have done ao For by 
declanne war against France, on behalf of Spam, 
we shomd have invited France (and there was 
perhaps a party in Portugal ready enough to 
second the invitation) to extend her hostilities to 
the whole of the Fenuisula But was it an object 
of sound policy to bring a war upon out hands, 
of which it was clear that we must bear all tbe 
burden * And was not tbe ctuation of Portugal, 
then, so far from being a reason for war, that it 
added the thud motive, and one o! the greatest 
weight, to our ptcieience for a pacific policy ' 
Fourthly — dj to our Continental allies There 
was surely nothing in tbeir situation to induce 
Great Britain to take a part m the war Tbeir 
iCnisters have indeed been withdrawn from 
Midsid , but no a\axm baa been excited, by that 
act, in Spam No case bas occurred wlach gives 
to France a right to call for the assistance of the 
allies But had the British Government taken 
a decided part in support of the Spaniards, a 
material change might have been produced in the 
aspect of aSasrs Spam who has now to contend 
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■vritE France alone, might in that case have had to 
contend ■with other and more overwhelming forces. 
Without pushing these considerations farther, 
enough surely has been said to indicate the 
expediency of adhering to that line of pohcy 
which we successfully pursued at Yerona ; and of 
endeavoming, by our example as well as by our 
influence, to prevent the complication and circum- 
scribe the range of hostilities . Let it be considered 
how much the duration and the disasters of a war 
may depend upon the multitude or the fe'wness of 
its elements ; and how much the accession of any 
new party, or parties, to a war must add to the 
difficulties of pacification. 

I come next to consider the situation of this 
country. And first, as to our ability for the under- 
talring of a war. I have already said, that the 
countay is yet rich enough in resources, in means, 
in strength, to engage in any contest to which 
national honour may call her ; but I must at the 
same 'time be allowed to say, that her strength 
has very recently been strained to the utmost ; 
that her means are at that precise stage of recovery 
which makes it most desirable that the progress 
of that recovery should not be interrupted ; that 
her resources, now in a course of rapid repro- 
duction, would, by any sudden check, be thro'wn 
into a disorder more deep and difficult of cure. It 
is in reference to this particvdar condition of the 
country, that I said on a former evening, what the 
honourable member for Surrey (Mr. Holme Sum- 
ner) has since done me the honour to repeat, ‘ If 
we are to be driven into war, sooner or later, let 
it be later ’ : let it be after we have had time to 
turn, as it were, the corner of our difficulties — 
G 3 
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after we shall have retneved a bttle more efleelively 
oui exhausted resources, and have assured our- 
selves ot means and strength, not only to begin, 
but to keep up the conflict, if necessary, for an 
indefinite period of tune 
For let no man flatlet himself that a war now 
entered upon would be a short one Have we so 
soon forgotten the course and progress of the last 
war ’ For my part, I rememwr well the antici- 
pations with which It began I remembet hearing 
a man, who will be allowed to have been distin- 
guished by as great sagacity os ever belonged to 
the most consummate statesman — I remember 
hearing Mr Pitt, not in bis place in Parliament 
(where it might have Wn his object and hia duty 
to animate zeal and to encourage hope), but in the 
privacy of his domestic circle, among the friends 
in whom he confided — 1 remember well hearing 
him say, in 1793, that he expected that war to be 
of very short duration That duration ran out to 
a penod beyond the life of him who made the 
prediction It outlived his auccesaoi, and the 
successors of that successor, and at length came 
suddenly and unexpectedly to an end, through 
a combination of miiaculous events, such as the 
most sanguine imagination could not have antici- 
pated YTith that example full m my recollection, 
I could not act upon the presumption that a new 
war, once begun, would be epeedily ended Let 
no such expectation mduce us to enter a path, 
which, however plam and clear it may appear at 
the outset of the jonmey, we should presently see 
branching into intricacies, and becoming encum- 
bered with obstTuetiems, until we were involved 
m a labyrinth from which not we ourselves only, 
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but the generation to come, might in vain endea- 
vour to find the means of extrication. 

For the confirmation of these observations 
I appeal to that vrhich I have stated as the last 
of the considerations in reference to which the 
policy of the British Government was calculated — 
I mean, to the present state of the world. No 
man can witness with more delight than I do the 
widening diffusion of political liberty. Acknow- 
ledging all the blessings which we have long 
derived from liberty ourselves, I do not grudge to 
others a participation in them. I would not pro- 
hibit other nations from kindling their torches at 
the flame of British freedom. But let us not 
deceive ourselves. The general acquisition of free 
institutions is not necessarily a security for general 
peace. I am obliged to confess that its immediate 
tendency is the other way. Take an example 
from France herself. The Eepresentative Cham- 
ber of France has undoubtedly been the source of 
those hostilities, which I should not have despaired 
of seeing averted through the pacific disposition 
of the French King. Look at the democracies 
of the ancient world. Their existence, I may 
say, was in war. Look at the petty republics 
of Italy in more modem times. In truth, long 
intervals of profound peace are much more readily 
to be found under settlements of a monarchical 
form. Did the Kepublic of Rome, in the whole 
career of her existence, enjoy an interval of peace 
of as long duration as that which this country 
enjoyed under the administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole ? — and that interval, be it remembered, 
was broken short through the instigation of 
popular feeling. I am not saying that this is right 
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ci wroDg — t'ot tiiat it u fto It is m ths veiy 
nature of free governments— and more especiallj’, 
peibaps, of govcinmcnta newly free The princi- 
ple which for centuries has given ascendancy to 
Great Britain \a that she wss the single free State 
in Europe The spread of the representative 
system destroys that singolanty, and must (how- 
ever little we may hie it) proportionably enfeeble 
OUT preponderating induence — unless we meaanre 
our steps cautiously and accommodate our con- 
duct to the tunes Lit it not be supposed that 
I would disparage the progress of freedom, that 
I wish checks to be appb^ to it, or that I am 
pleased at the sight of obstacles thrown in its 
war Far, very fat from it 1 am only desiring it 
to be observed, that we cannot espect to enjoy at 
the same time mcompatible advantages Freedom 
must ever be the greatest of blessings , but it 
ceases to be a distinction, in proportion as otbex 
nations become free 

But, Su, this IS only a Nrtial new of the 
subject , and one to which 1 have been led by 
tie unreasonai/e eipectetio e of those who, whife 
they make loud complaint, of the diplomacy ol 
England, as less comma'-djig than heretofore, 
unconsciously specify the very causes which 
necessarily dimmish and counteract its efficacy 

There are howeiet, other considerations to 
which I beg leave to turn the attention of the 
House 

It IS perfectly true, as has been argued by more 
than one honourable member in this debate, that 
there is a contest gmng on in the world, between 
the sprat of unlimited monarchy, and the sprat of 
unbmitcd democracy Between these two sprats. 
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if; may be said that strife is either openly in 
action or covertly at vork, throughout the greater 
portion of Europe. It is true, as has also been 
argued, that in no former period in history is 
there so close a resemblance to the present, as in 
that of the Reformation. So far my honourable 
and learned friend (Sir J. Mackintosh) and the 
honourable baronet (Sir F. Bimdett) were justified 
in holding up Queen Elizabeth’s reign as an 
example for our study. The honourable member 
for Westminster, too, has observed that, in imita- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth’s policy,. the proper place 
for this country, in the present state of the world, 
is at the head of free nations struggling against 
arbitrary power. Sir, undoubtedly there is, as 
I have admitted, a general resemblance between 
the two periods ; forasmuch as in both we see 
a conflict of opinions, and in both a bond of union 
growing out of those opinions, which establishes, 
between parts and classes of diSerent nations, 
a stricter communion than belongs to community 
of country. It is true — ^it is, I own I think, 
a formidable truth — ^that in this respect the two 
periods do resemble each other. But though there 
is this general similarity, there is one circumstance 
which mainly distinguishes the present time from 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and which, though by no 
means unimportant in itself, has been overlooked 
by all those to whose arguments I am now referring. 
Elizabeth was herself amongst the revolters against 
the authority of the Church of Rome ; but we are 
not amongst those who are engaged in a struggle 
against the spirit of unlimited monarchy. We 
have fought that fight. We have taken our 
station. We have long ago assumed a character 
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difienng altogether from that of those arocnd us 
It may have been the daty and the interest of 
Qneen Elmabeth to make common can«e mth — 
to pnt herself at the head of~those who supported 
the Reformation hut can it be either our interest 
or our duty to ally ouiaelves with revolution ? 
Let US be ready to afiord refuge to the sufferers 
of either extreme party , but it is not sarelv our 
pohey to become the associate of either Our 
situation now is rather what that of Elizabeth 
trouZd ^ure hem, if the Church of England had 
been, in her time, already completely established, 
m uncontested supremacy , acknowledged as 
a legitimate settlement, nnassailed and unassail- 
able by papal power Does my honourable and 
learned fnend Mlieve that the policy of Ebzabeth 
would in that case have been the same * 

Row, our complex constitution is established 
with BO happy a mixture of its elements — its 
tempered mouatchy and its regulated freedom — 
that we have nothing to fear from foreign despot- 
ism, nothing at heme hut from capncious change 
We have nothing to fear, unless, distasteful of the 
blessings which we have earned, and of the calm 
which we enjov we let loose again, with rash hand, 
the elements of our constitution, and set them 
once nore to fight against each other In this 
enviable Situation, what have we in common 
with vte struggles which are going on in other 
countries, for the attainment of objects of which 
we h*ve been long in undisputed possession? 
We look down upon those struggles from the 
point to which we have happdv attained, not 
with the cruel delight which is described by the 
poet, as arising from the contemplation of agita- 
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tions in whicli the spectator is not exposed to 
share ; but with an anxious desire to mitigate, to 
enlighten, to reconcile, to save — by our example 
in all cases, by our exertions where we can use- 
fully interpose. 

Our station, then, is essentially neutral : neutral 
not only between contending nations, but between 
conflicting principles. The object of the Govern- 
ment has been to preserve that station ; and for 
the purpose of preserving it, to maintain peace. 
By remaining at peace ourselves, we best secure 
Portugal ; by remaining at peace, we take the 
best chance of circumscribing the range and 
shortening the duration of the war, which we 
could not prevent from breaking out between 
France and Spain. By remaining at peace, we 
shall best enable ourselves to take an effectual and 
decisive part in any contest into which we may 
be hereafter forced against our will. 

The papers on the table, the last paper at least 
(I mean the dispatch of the 31st of March, in which 
is stated what we expect from France), ought, 
I think, to have satisfied the honoiuable baronet, 
who said that, provided the Government was firm 
in purpose, he should not be disposed to find 
fault with their having acted suavitcr m modo. 
In that dispatch our neutrality is qualified with 
certain specified conditions. To those conditions 
France has given her consent. When we say 
in that dispatch, we are ' satisfied ’ that those 
conditions will be observed, is it not obvious 
that we use a language of courtesy, which is 
always most becomingly employed between inde- 
pendent Powers? MEo does not know that, in 
diplomatic correspondence, under that suavity of 
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expression is implied an ‘ or which imports 
another alternative ? 

So lar, then, as the mteiests and hononi ot 
Great Bntain are concerned, those interests and 
that honour have been ecnipulously maintained. 
Great Bntain has come out ol the negotiations, 
claiming all the respect that is due to her , and, 
in a tone not to be mistaken, enforcing all bet 
rights It IS true that her policy has not been 
violent or precipitate She has not sprung forth 
armed, from the impulse of a sudden indignation , 
she has looked before and after , she has reflected 
on all the circumstances which beset, and on all 
the consequences which may follow, so awful a 
decision as war , and instead of descendmg into 
the arena as party in a qnsnel not her own, she 
has assumed the attitude and the attributes of 

i ustico, holdmg high the balance end grasping 
mt not onsheathing the sword ° 

Sir, I will now trouble the House no further 
than to call its attention to the precise nature of 
the motion which it has to dispose of this night 
Sin> thfi. result of tha ne<jptuitiniiiL, «, I Wit 
stated, rendered it unnecessary and irregular for 
the Government to call for the exp^sioa of a 
parhamentary opimon upon them It was how 
ever, competent for any honourable member to 
suggest to the House tbe expression of such 
opmion , which, if expressed at all, it will readily 
be admitted ought to be expressed mtelligihly 
Now, what is the Address which, after a fortnjirht’s 
notice, and after tho menaces with which it°has 
been announced and ushered in, the House has 
been desired to adopt I The honourable gentle 
man’s Address first proposes to ‘ represent to His 
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Majesty, that the disappointment of His Majesty’s 
benevolent solicitude to preserve general peace 
appears to this House to have, in a great measure, 
arisen from the failure of his Ministers to make the 
most earnest, vigorous, and solemn protest against 
the pretended right of the Sovereigns assembled 
at Verona, to make vrar on Spain in order to 
compel alterations in her political institutions’. 
I must take the liberty to say that this is not 
a true description. The var I have shown to be 
a French war, not arising from anything done, 
or omitted to be done, at Verona. But to finish 
the sentence : — as well as against the subsequent 
pretension of the French Government, that nations 
cannot lawfully enjoy any civil privileges but 
from the spontaneous grant of their kings.’ I must 
here again take the liberty to say that the aver- 
ment is not correct. "Whatever the misconduct of 
Government in these negotiations may have been, 
it is plain matter-of-fact, that they protested in 
the strongest manner against the pretension put 
forward in the speech of the Edng of France, that 
the liberties and franchises of a nation should be 
derived exclusively from the throne. It is on 
record, in this very Address, that the honourable 
gentlemen themselves could not have protested 
more strongly than the Government ; since, in 
the next sentence to that which I have just read, 
in order to deliver themselves with the utmost 
force, they have condescended to borrow my 
words. For the Address goes on : ‘ . . . principles 
destructive of the rights of all independent States, 
which strihe at ike root of the British Constitution, 
and ate subversive of TTis Majesty’s legitimate title 
to the throne.’ Now by far the strongest expres- 
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gion in this Bcctenc« — ^the metaphor (such as it is) 
about ' stnkiDg at the root ol the Bntish Con- 
stitution ’ — IS mine It is m my dispatch to Sir 
Charles Stuart o! the 4lli ol Bebniary 1 claim it 
with the pnde and fondoraa of an author , when 
I see it plagianzed by those who condemn me for 
not using sufficiently forcible language, and who 
ret in the very breath in which they pronounce 
that condemnation are dnvea to borrow my very 
words to exemplify the omission which they 
impute 

So much for the justice of the Address , now 
for Its nsefulness and efficacy 

What 13 the full and eaQicient declaration of 
the senae ot the House on this most momentous 
crisis, which is contained in this monito^ expos 
tulation to the throne t It proceeds ‘Further 
to declare to Hu Kajesty the surprise and sorrow 
with which tbu Bouse has observed that His 
Ilajestv’s ALnuters should ha\e advised the 
Spanish Government, while so unwarrantably 
menaced ’ — (this ‘ so ’ must refer to something 
out of doors, for there is not a word m the pre- 
vious part of this precious composition to which 
it can be grammatically snpbed) — ‘to alter theic 
constitution in the hope oi averting invasion , a 
concession which alone would have involved the 
total sacrifice of national independence, and which 
was not even palliated by an assurance from 
France, that on receiving ao dishonourable a sub- 
mission, she woula desist from her unprovoked 
aggression (I deny this statement, by the way , 
It 18 a complete misrepresentation ) Finally to 
represent to Hu Majesty that, in the judgement of 
this House, a tone ra nuoe dignified remonstrance 
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would have been better calculated to preser\-e the 
peace of the Continent, and thereby to secure 
this nation more effectually from the hazard of 
being involved in the calamities of uar.’ And 
there it ends ! — vith a mere conjecture of what 
‘ would have been ’1 

Is this an Address for a British Parliament, 
carrying up a complaint that the nation is on the 
eve of war, but conveying not a word of advice as 
to the course to be followed at such a moment ? 
I, for my own part, beg the House not to agree to 
such an Address — ^for this reason, amongst others, 
that as it will be my duty to tender my humble 
advice to His Majesty as to the answer to be 
given to it, I am sure I shall not know what to 
advise PCs Majesty to say; the only answer 
which occurs to me as suitable to the occasion is, 
‘ Indeed ! I am very sorry for it.’ 

This, then, is the upshot of a motion which was 
to show that the present Ministers are unfit to 
carry on war or to maintain peace ; and, by 
implication, that there are those who know better 
how such matters should be managed. This is 
the upshot of the motion, which was to dislodge 
us from our seats, and to supply our places with 
the honourable gentlemen opposite. It is affirnied 
that we are now on the eve of war, the peace which 
we have maintained being insecure. If we are 
on the eve of war, will not this be the first time 
that a British House of Parliament has approached 
the throne, on such an occasion, without even 
a conditional pledge of support ? If war is a 
matter even of possible contemplation, 
becomes this House either to concur in an Address 
for the removal of the Ministers, who have nee 
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Icsslj incurred that danrar , or, as the amendment 
roofed by the honouiSkWe jnernbei for Toihshire 
proposes, to tender to His Slajesty a cordial 
assurance that this Bouse will stand hy Ilia 
Slajesty in Bustaming the dignity of his crown, and 
the rights and interests of hts people 1 tnist. 
therefore, Sir, that by rejecting this most incor- 
rect and inadequate Address — as unworthy of the 
Bouse as it u of the occasion an Addi^ con- 
tradictory in some parts to it«elf , in more, to the 
established lads ol the ca«e , and in all to the 
ascertained sense of the country , and by adopt- 
ing, in Its room, the amendment moored by the 
honourable member for YoiLshtre, and seconded 
by the member (or I/ondon, the Bouse will stamp 
the policy which the Ein^a Ministers have pur 
sued— 'feebly perhaps, peAape erroneously, but 
at all events trom pure motives, in the sincerity 
of theu hearts, ana as conducive, in their judge- 
ment, to the tranquillity, welfare, and happiness 
not of this country only, but of the world— with 
that highest of all sanctions, the deliberate appro 
hation of the Boose of Commons 
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Ok the motion of Sir J. Mackintosh, the passages 
in His Majesty’s speech at the commencement and 
termination of the last and at the commencement 
of the present session were read. Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh then delivered a long and powerful speech, 
relating to the afiairs of Portugal, concluding, 
amidst loud cheers, with moving for copies and 
extracts of communications concerning the rela- 
tions between this country and the Queen of ' 
Portugal, illustrative of the several topics alluded 
to in his speech. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the right bon. 
gputleman-wbo had.i,ust made au able and eloopieiit 
speech to the House had reserved for the closing 
part an afiecting address to their feelings. The 
right hon. gentleman had detailed the extreme 
severities alleged to have been comnaitted upon 
certain residents in the city of Oporto. He was 
confident, however, that no sympathy towards 
the sufierings of individuals, and no indignation 
against injustice, would withdraw the House from 
the calm and dispassionate consideration of those 
principles on winch the public policy of this 
country had been founded with regard to the 
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langdoni of Portugal Ho cooM not but eipreas 
hia'^cordnl concuixesco in ibe hop4 that this 
ccmntry, Ihiougb tiie foibeaiance, w^oia, and 
virtue of its constitutional counsellors, iroald 
continue to enjoy the tranquillity and harmonv 
vfhich, for the last fifteen Tears, it had happily 
eipenenced He trusted that efforts would be 
made to advance general inalmction and cinliza* 
tion, and increased commetoal intercourse between 
the nations, until the character of meitly military 
conquerors was reduced to its proper dimensions, 
and until society was unpressed w ,iist notions 
of moral obbgatiooa and the ble ngs of peace. 
Be hoped he should not be t lonstmed, as 
a Minister of this country, in ustn this langt^ge 
It proceeded from no nnvUbogue • to enter upon 
wax, if the cause were just and ressary— ffon 
so difidence tn the resources of thi. country-^from 
no fear of the ability of bnogmg each a contest 
to a successful issue , but no man interested in 
the genera] laprorement and happiness of man- 
kind, and charged with the supennlendenco of the 
concerns of a great nation could be accounted as 
acting an unworthy part in wishing for the con- 
tinuance of peace lie indulged the hope of bang 
able to satisfy the House that .he course pursued 
with respect to Portugal bad not only oeen in 
conformity to the strict principle of engagements— 
not onlv in conformity to the moral responsibility 
which England had incuiTed — but that it was 
better calculated to provide for the continuance 
of tranquillity than that which, judging by bis 
arguments and obserrations, the tight bon. gentle 
man would have been di^iosed to tccominend 
with regard to the kingdom of Portugal He 
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admitted witli the right hon. gentleman the 
antiquity of the relations subsisting between this 
country and Portugal. He admitted that they had 
continued almost without interruption for four 
himdred and fifty years : and although the right 
hon. gentleman said, that on three occasions 
Portugal was subjected to invasion in consequence 
of its adherence to England, yet he begged to 
remind the House that England had not been 
backward in advancing to the succour of Portugal ; 
and that the history of no country exhibited more 
proofs of the part taken by a powerful state to 
protect any kingdom in its interests and inde- 
pendence. The Portuguese were well entitled to 
the name of ancient allies ; the inhabitants of the 
respective coimtries had united their arms in many 
fields, and almost always in fields of victory. 
The question now to be considered was, whether 
treaties existed imposing on Great Britain any 
obligation which of late had not been fulfilled ; 
or whether any obligation imposed on her a duty 
to be fulfilled when called on by an appeal for 
further interference. 

If the House would permit him, he would notice 
in detail the several observations of the right hon. 
gentleman; and, in the first place, those made 
rather with a view of provoking explanation than 
of criminating or accusing the advisers of the 
Crown. The right hon. gentleman had stated 
that, by a series of treaties, England was bound 
to protect the integrity and independence of the 
Portuguese territories. That statement was cor- 
rect ; but he denied that, either in the letter or in 
the spirit of those treaties, or in any engagement 
or obligation entered into by Great Britain, there 
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was coavejeci a of the encccssioo of 

an^ particubr icdiTidual, or s guarantee of the 
existence of any political institution la Portugal 
No request for such a guarantee had erer bMn 
preferred before the year 1820 In consequence 
of the unfortunate uusensions since that time, 
frequent applications bad been made to England 
by different parties, either for the guarantee of 
certain institntions, or the security of existing 
forms of goTenmeot, but the uruform answer 
was, that the guarantee to Portugal was against 
foreign inTasion, aud not on behalf of particular 
institutions, and that the general rule ot England 
was not to interfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries Id 1823, his right bon. fneud, jjr 
Canaing, being reappointed to the oiSee of &cre> 
tary for Foreign Affairs, was appealed to by the 
democratic Ootemmeot of Portugal for a guarantee 
of Its political institutioBs Ris right bon fnend 
referrra the deputation to the declaration made 
by Lord Castlereagb at the Congress of Laybacb, 
as the hlimster of England, that her rule was 
not to interfere in the affairs of other countries, 
and distinctly notified to the Secretary oi State 
of Portugal that the general principles of Lord 
Castlereagh’s declaration applied to the institu 
tions of Portugal He held in bis hand an extract 
from the note written by Mr Ward under the 
direction of Hr Csanmg It stated that, in reply 
to the doubts of Mr ^veira, he referred to the 
declaration of 1821, laying it down os Hts Bntannic 
Majesty’s principles, with respect to foreign state*, 
to abstain from interference in their domestic 
afiaus, a jmnciple which applied to all inde 
pendent states, and was the more binding os 
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depending on the law of nations. He referred, 
he said, to this note to show that the present 
policy was not a line of conduct adopted for one 
occasion, hut a principle expressly laid down both 
by Lord Castlereagh and ilr. Canning, and which, 
notwithstanding our peculiar relations with Por- 
tugal, in consequence of treaties existing for four 
hundred years, was yet not considered applicable 
to Portugal more than to any other state. In 
1822, when Brazil and England were engaged in 
negotiations consequent upon the declaration of 
the independence of the Grown of Portugal, the 
principle was also considered applicable, and was 
observed throughout ; and, in acknowledging the 
independence of Brazil, it was understood that 
it should not preclude an amicable arrangement 
between the two countries. The course adopted 
by Mr. Canning not only was sanctioned by soimd 
policy and justice, but was the principle that had 
always guided England when called on to inter- 
fere in the civil concerns of Portugal. It was 
quite true that, in 1826, England sent an army 
to Portugal, and he thought then, and thought 
now, that in doing so she not only acted in 
conformity with the spirit of ancient Ireaties, but 
of wisdom and sound policy. Nothing could 
be more express than the disclaimer by Mr. 
Canning, that the army was not sent out for the 
purpose of supporting political institutions, but 
at the express instance of the de facto Government 
of Portugal, craving the assistance of England as 
a protection from foreign invasion. The principle 
of non-interference was distinctly recognized in 
sending out that army, and every instruction to 
the officer in command was to forbear mingling in 
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cim! dtvicnsion*, tut to protect the kingdom from 

foreign invasion 

He brought forworil these etatensents to stow 
that England bad thronghout declined giving 
a guarantee lor anj pditical institotions, or 
interfering in civil dissension* That being the 
general rule, was there any pccnlianty in the 
usurpation of Don Miguel, or in the claims of 
Donna hlaria to impose upon England the 
necessity ol departing from her usual course ? 
He was prepared to contend, tn opposition to the 
inferences that might be drawn from the argu- 
ments of the nght bon genHcman, that there was 
no special case calling for a departure from otir 
general system of policy The first proof given 
by the right hon gentleman of the duty of a 

S nhfied interference was drawn from the fact, 
at Don Miguel's accession or usuipatioD was 
IQ 18S5, at the time when the treaty of separation 
hetween Bratd and Tortogal had been entered 
into, and when the constitution had been sent 
from Brazil, through the agency of Sir Charles 
Stuart, a British subject The nght hon gentle- 
man bad stated that this circumstance must have 
led the people of Portugal to believe that Eo'^Iand 
was a partj to the grant of the coiatitution” and 
as such bound to aid and support it The answer 
to that point was crate conclusive The affairs 
of Portugal would be so familiar to the House 
that they would recollect that Don John, ita late 
monarch, died m 1826, and that Don Pedro, his 
son, havinc effected the separation of Brazil and 
Portugal by treat), was styled Emperor of 
Brazil Don John died, and the treaty was 
ratified , but no ptemaonbad been made for the 
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succession to the cro'sra of Portugal. Don Pedro 
claimed the crown as Mng by succession, and 
determined on transferring it to his daughter, 
with the grant of a constitution. Row the fact 
was that England was not in any way re- 
sponsible for that constitution. Don John died 
in 1826, and Sir Charles Stuart brought the con- 
stitution to Portugal on May 11 in the same 
year ; and, by the dates of the diSerent events, 
it was physically impossible that England should 
have organized the charter. Sir Charles Stuart 
was not only the plenipotentiary of England to 
Brazil, but was also employed in a similar capacity 
in adjusting certain ^fierences between Brazil 
and Portugal ; and, having discharged his duties 
as a British subject, he had remained at Bio de 
Janeiro in the latter character. Sir Charles did 
not act by the advice of the British Government, 
but was the mere bearer of the charter ; and 
Mr. Canning, fearing that his residence at Lisbon 
might create an impression that this country was 
responsible for the charter, sent a circular to every 
court in Europe, disclaiming on the part of the 
British Government, any part in, or even know- 
ledge of, the transaction ; and he moreover 
ordered Sir Charles Stuart forthwith to leave 
Lisbon, lest his presence should be misconstrued 
into a countenancing of Don Pedro’s constitution. 
The right hon. gentleman had inferred that 
England had contracted to support the consti- 
tutional charter. Eow it so happened that all 
delusion upon that point had been effectually 
prevented by the language of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who declared in Parliament that 
he had declined advising the King to interfere 
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in the affairs o! Portugal Nothing could be more 
eipbcit than the declaration of 5Ir Canmng As 
the subiect iras important, he trusted the House 
would allow him to refer to the words of Hr 
Canning On December 12, 1826 in the cele* 
hrated speech which be delivered on bnnmng 
down the Kings message respecting the affaus 
of Portugal, 1& Canning expressed himself as 
foOows ‘ It has been snnnised that this measure 
^the grant oi a constitutioiAl chartetto Portugal^ 
as well as the abdication with which it was accom 
pamed, was the offspring of our advice No such 
thing Great Britain did not suggest this measure 
It 13 not her duty, not ber practice, to offer sug- 
gations for the internal regulation of foreign 
states She neither appro«d nor disapproved of 
the grant of a constitutional charter to rortugal , 
her opimoD upon that grant was never required 
True It IS that the instniment of the constitutional 
charter was brought to Europe by a gentleman oi 
lugh trust in the service of ihs British Government 
Sii Charles Stuart had gone to Brazil to negotiate 
the separation between that ernntry and PortugaL 
In addition to his character of plempotentiary of 
Great Bntam as the mediating Power, he bad also 
been invested by the King of Portugal with the 
character of His Host Faithful Majesty s pleni 
potentiary for the negotiation with Brazil That 
negotiation had been brought to a happy con 
elusion aud therewith the British part oi Sit 
G Stuart s commission had terminated But 
Sir C Stuart was stJl resident at Eio de Janeiro 
as the plempotentiary of the King of Portugal 
for negotiating commercial arrangements between 
Portugal and Brazii In this latter character it 
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was that Sir C. Stuart, on his return to Europe, 
was requested hy the Emperor of Brazil to be the 
hearer to Portugal of the new constitutional 
charter. BHs Majesty’s Government foimd no 
fault with Sir C. Stuart for executing this com- 
mission ; hut it was immediately felt that, if 
Sir C. Stuart were allowed to remain at Lisbon, 
it might appear in the eyes of Europe that England 
was the contriver and imposer of the Portuguese 
constitution. Sir C. Stuart was therefore directed 
to return home forthwith, in order that the con- 
stitution, if carried into effect there, might plainly 
appear to he adopted by the Portuguese nation 
itself — ^not forced upon them by English inter- 
ference.’ On the part of the Government of 
England, it was evident, therefore, that no advice 
had been given on the subject of this charter, and 
that England was in no way responsible for it. 
hir. Canning publicly avowed this fact ; therefore 
there could have been no deception practised upon 
Portugal, nor could she have placed any reliance 
upon the participation of England in the transaction. 

The right hon. gentleman, in the second part 
of his speech, had adverted to the discussions at 
London and Vienna, respecting the acceptance 
of the regency by Don Miguel, as involving a 
necessity to support the claims of the young queen. 
But surely it was too much to contend that, if 
England and Austria had taken certain measures 
respecting the appointment of Don Miguel to the 
regency, with the sanction of Don Pedro, they 
thereby became the guarantees of the Queen’s 
rights. It was true that the King of Great Britain 
and the Emperor of Austria took certain measures 
to induce Don Miguel to comply with the engage- 
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ments , and it was true that the engagements he 
contracted with Bon Pedro were not fulfilled 
That circumstance might mpau the individual 
character and conduct of Don Miguel, m any 
discussion regarding his private crimes and vices , 
but he would iBiQind the nght bon gentleman 
that the vices and the crunes of this individual 
were matter of consideration for the inhabitants 
of Portugal , and if ever wc undertook to govern 
our public policy by considerations arising from 
the private acta of individuals he feared that that 
influence which he rejoiced to heat we were 
admitted to possess, would not long continue 
These were considerations which ought not to 
infiaeoce the puhUo pobcy of other nations Then 
the question came to this— Was England to under 
take the conquest of Portugal for Boana Msna 
or not ? That was the whole question The 
nght hon. gentleman said that England and 
Austria ought to have compelled Bon Miguel to 
have executed his office of Regent of Portugal 
By what means * There was only one of two 
courses of action — either comj^ete neutrality, or 
the conquest of Portugal for the Queen To give 
advice to Don Miguel without intending to follow 
up that advice by force if necessary, would be 
very likely to disappomt its efiect to threaten, 
without executing the threat, would be verv 
inconsuteut with the digmty of the Crown of 
England To enter into any alliance with Brazil, 
with regard to the snccession of the young Queen, 
would for various reasons, Asides out prosimitv 
to Portugal, make England the principal in the 
war, and Brazil an inadequate sharer It would 
be difficult to contend that there was anvfhmg in 
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ancient treaties, or any part of our stipulations, 
vrhicli strengtliened the claim on England to 
advance the interests of Donna Maria by arms, 
or to force upon a reluctant people a Sovereign 
they were not willing to accept. The right hon. 
gentleman had said that at Vienna it had been 
intimated to Don Miguel, by the Courts of Austria 
and England, that if he did not accept the regency 
on the conditions upon which it was ofiered to 
him, he should be detained at Vienna until instruc- 
tions could be received from Don Pedro. He 
(Mr. Peel) did not recollect that any such intima- 
tion had been conveyed to Don Miguel. He had 
no recollection as to any intention of forcibly 
detaining him ; and he could assert that England 
was no party to any such forcible detention. 
England was merely present by her ambassador. 
It was, no doubt, an indignity to England that 
Don Jliguel did not fulfil his stipulations, which 
had been entered into in the presence of her 
ambassador. But the question was, whether it 
was just or politic to make this a groimd of war ? 
He deplored, as much as the right hon. gentleman, 
Don Miguel’s non-observance of those stipulations, 
and his want of faith ; but he only contended that 
there was no ground for the interference of England 
by force, still less for adopting a principle of inter- 
ference which might lead to serious consequences. 

Another subject to which the right hon. gentle- 
man had referred was the blockade of Terceira ; 
and, without entering into all the particulars of 
that blockade, he should be able to justify the 
course pursued by Government. The right hon. 
gentleman had lamented that England had 
respected a blockade established by a de facto 
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GoTernment He would merely adduce — as a 
proof that there was no partiality to Portugal in 
lecogninng the bloctade— the fact that when 
Don Pedro disunited the Portuguese Empire, and 
declared Brazil independent, in defiance of h^ 
father he established a blockade England upon 
that occasion, pursued the same course as she had 
now done Without pronouncing upon the legality 
of the Government she respected this act So, in 
the present case without pronouncing on the 
legabty of Don Miguel s government finding 
a blockade establiahra, we had respected it, as 
we had done in Greece and in South America 
when a blockade was established by a competent 
force Then the right hon gentleman had con 
tended that there was a want of ccpuitwy in net 
admitting the claims of the respective jlinisters 
of Portuffll and Brazil. Now, there were three 
indiTiduals in this country who had taken part m 
some diplomatic relations — the Marquis PalmeUa, 
the Marquis Barbacena and Count Itabayana 
But when the Marquis Palmella was apphed to 
respecting the affairs of Portugal, he dedared his 
functions to be at an end Surely England could 
not be expected to recognize a Minister who, 
when he was addressed upon public matters, 
declared that his functions as a Minister were at 
an end ' ITith regard to the Marquis Barbacena, 
he arrived here m charge of the Queen of Portugal, 
quite unexpectedly The Queen had been 4nt 
from the Brazils to Metina, in order to be placed 
under her relation the Emperor of Austna No 
notification had been transmitted to this country 
of his intention to send her here Letters were 
actually received from 1& Gordon, our Minister 
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at the Brazils, dated three weeks after the Queen 
of Portugal had sailed, which mentioned no 
intention of the Queen coming to England. It 
was not until the arrival of the Marquis Barhacena 
at Gibraltar, that he determined to convey her 
hither ; and it was not too much for the Govern- 
ment to ask the marquis, ‘ In what character do 
you appear ? ’ Still it was intimated to him 
that, notwithstanding the want of courtesy dis- 
played in not notifying the intention of Her 
Majesty, this would not affect the conduct of the 
Government, or cause the disrespectfid reception 
of the Queen. But this showed the absolute 
necessity of ascertaining the character and powers 
of the marquis. Therefore, he could not think 
that his noble friend at the head of the Foreign 
Department, having to do with three Ministers of 
one state, was in fault if he desired to know their 
powers before he treated with them. 

He would again remind the hon. gentleman that, 
if Don Miguel did sway the destinies of Portugal, 
this was' not owing to foreign influence ; it was 
owing to the Portuguese themselves. He had 
been proclaimed King by the Cortes of the king- 
dom. An insurrection had indeed sprung up, 
hut it had failed. The right hon. gentleman said 
that it failed through some mistake, and that if 
the insurgents had pressed forward to Lisbon, 
Don Miguel and his mother would have been 
forced to emigrate. But he (Jlr. Peel) held it to 
be quite unnecessary to discuss these points, or to 
inquire into the popularity of the King, or the 
consequences which might have happened if the 
insurgent general had advanced. Don Miguel, 
was the person administering, de fado, the gov" 
eoi H " 
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meet oi Portugal, and he conid not think it 
prudent on the part of Eo^nd to undertake to 
displace him and to dictate to the Portuguese 
who should be their ruler * 

The onlj other transaction to which the right 
hon gentleman had referred in the second part 
of his speech was that of Terceira He would 
attempt to explain, with as mneh clearness as 
possible, the course which the Goeeioment had 
pursued in this afiair It was the detennmation 
of the English Government to mamtam a strict 
and nndeviatmg neutrality in regard to thi 
dissensions of Portugal; and they resolved not 
to he induced, by any appeal to their feelings, to 
depart from it They considered that there had 
been no sufficient case made out for forcible 
interference, and they resolved not to interfere. 
\Then the insurgents in the north of Portugal were 
driven to take refuge in Spam, Spam objected to 
receive them, and England did mterfere to procure 
them a milder treatment They, however, deter 
mined to repair to England, and applied for leave, 
which was granted • and a bod) of from three 
thousand to four tboosand men were received at 
Plymouth, and contmued there for a considerable 
tune The right bon. gentleman said that a 
notification was conveyed to them m hTovember 
that the officers were to be separated from the 
men , that, m conse^ence, the Jlarqms Palmella 
informed the Doke of Wellington of their wish to 
retire to Brazil, and that on December 23 they 
applied to go to Teimra The right hon. gentle- 
man’s version of this transaction was somewhat 
different from his OnDecember 23, an intimation 
had been given to Marquis Palmella that England 
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•^ould not permit, them to go on a hostile expedi- 
tion to any part of the Portuguese dominions. 
But the right hon. gentleman had not stated that, 
on October 15, two months before the period 
before mentioned, the Marquis Barbacena had 
written to the Duke of "Welbngton to inform him 
that the Government of the Azores had made 
preparations for the reception of the Portuguese 
refugees, and that the marquis applied for a 
conveyance of the troops to Terceira, the largest 
island of the Azores. The other islands had 
acknowledged Don Miguel ; in Terceira the 
garrison was in favour of Don Miguel, but there 
was a strong party in the island in favour of the 
Queen. The answer of the Duke of "Wellington, 
on October 18, was that England was determined 
to maintain a neutrality in the civil dissensions 
of Portugal, and that the King, with that deter- 
mination, could not permit the ports and arsenals 
of England to be made places of equipment for 
hostile armaments. It was intimated to the 
Marquis PalmeUa that, although the Government 
were willing to give shelter to the troops, it 
was improper that they should continue to 
occupy Plymouth as a inilitary body, and that 
they should distribute themselves in the adjoin- 
ing villages. The answer to this intimation was 
that- their separation as a military body would 
relieve the Portuguese Government of ite appre- 
hensions. Was it to be tolerated that a Power 
not at war with us should see a force collected 
in England sufficient to excite apprehensions ? 
The Marquis PalmeUa was told that the troops 
must give up their military character and become 
individuals. The answer was that, rather than 
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separate, and destroy tbeir military character, 
they would prefer going to Braid The reply to 
this was, tl^t we did not wish them to go to 
Brazil but we would not obstruct them, and 
in order to protect them from Portuguese cruisers 
a Bntish couToy was oficred and declined 
The right hon gentleman said that appli 
cation was made for permission for a body 
of unarmed men to go to Terceira But it was 
necessary that the House should tnow certain 
facts relating to the export of arms in that 
island which if permitted, every object they had 
in view would have been attaioed He was sorry 
to be obhged to state these facts , but it was 
necessary to the vindication of the Government 
and those who were implicated in those trans 
actions must sufiei At an eather period than 
that mentioned by the right hon gentleman— 
namely, August 15, 182S— Count It^ayana had 
applied to Lord Aberdeen for permission to 
export one hundred and fifty barrels of gun 

C ler and a quantity of musketa to Brazil 
Aberdeen replied that he would grant that 
permission provided the arms and powder were 
not intended to be employed in the avil dissen 
Bions of Portugal that if the Emperor of Brazil 
had determined to attempt to conquer Portugal, 
England would not inteifere, and he therefore 
required a bona fide declaration as to the maimer 
m which the arms and powder were to be em 
ployed Count Itabayanaa answer was that he 
Old not hesitate to give a clear and precise reply, 
and that there was no mtention of so emplcmng 
them In consequence of this answer Lord 
Aberdeen gave the permission desired , but the 
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arms and powder were, notwithstanding this 
declaration, instantly transported to Terccira. 
Therefore when application was made to the 
Government for permission for the troops to leave 
this countrj’ for Terccira, they said, ‘ We have 
been already deceived ; you profess to sail as 
unarmed men, but 3 'ou will find arms on your 
arrival at Terccira.’ The}' did, !iowc%'er, sail, and 
the right hon. gentleman had asked what right 
we had to stop them on the high seas ? He would 
tell the House that they sailed with false clear- 
ances, which were obtained at the Custom-house 
as for Gibraltar, for Virginia, and other places ; 
but the vessels really went to Terccira. Now, he 
begged the House to consider, and to decide on 
this statement of the ease, and he would ask, 
whether it were consistent with the character of 
England to permit a military body thus to wage 
war from our ports with a Power with which we 
were not at war ? We did not iccogmzc Don 
Miguel, it was true ; but we were not at war with 
Portugal. We still maintained commcrciaf rela- 
tions with that country, and had a consul there. 
It was too much for Brazil to desire to place us 
in a diflerent situation with Portugal from that 
in which she was herself placed w'ith that country ; 
for she also had a consul there. We had no 
reason to believe that Don Pedro meditated a 
conquest of any part of the Portuguese dominions, 
and the question was, whether private individuals 
were to bo permitted to carry on hostilities with 
Portugal from Plymouth. The duty of neutrality 
was as strong in respect to a de facto government 
as to one de jure. It was inconsistent with 
neutrality to permit an armed force to remain in 
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this country. In addition to the Portuguese 
troops at Plymouth, three hundred Germans were 
enlisted in the north nl EuroTC to reinforce them 
"Was this to be tolerated t When the Portuguese 
refugees went to Spain, we required that the 
officers should be separated from the men, and 
because Spam refused we prepared to go to war, 
and actually sent five thousand men to enforce 
our demand Was it the policy of England to 
prevent the dismemberment of the Portuguese 
Empire ? In 1825 we atipolated that Portugal 
ehould be separated from Brazil , so that motiies 
o! pohey as well as nentrabty called upon ns to 
discourage these attempts, and above all to 

f ircveot this country from bemg made the arena 
or the designs of other Powers ^Vhat was to 
prevent Russia and France from mabng a similar 
use of our ports ? 

He would now leave the Honse to decide 
whether the Government of England was not right 
in preventing its mamfest intention being defeated 
by false clearances and fabe assurances These 
the facie of the cow, and ho waa satishtd 
that the character of England bad been vindicated 
by not allowmg its ports to be made subservient 
to such designs These were the principles upon 
which the Government had acted The officer who 
had been entrusted with the naval expedition to 
Terceira, had acted with the utmost forbearance 
He gaie ample warning, and it was not until 
a passage was attempted to be forced that he 
reluctantly fired a shot, which killed one man and 
wounded another Having now given the explana- 
tions which the right hon gentleman required, ha 
came to his motion It was impossible not to 
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acknowledge tke forbearance of the House with 
regard to the discussion of foreign affairs — a 
forbearance dictated by a sense of the delicacy of 
interfering with pending negotiations, and pre- 
judging measures ; yet he had no hesitation in 
saying, that he was perfectly prepared to acquiesce 
in the motion of the right hon. gentleman, and 
probably the right hon. gentleman, instead of 
confining it to a call for certain papers, would 
allow his motion to stand as it appeared in the 
notice paper — ‘ for copies or extracts of com- 
munications concerning the relations between this 
country and Her Most Faithful Majesty the Queen 
of Portugal ’ ; and he assured him that every 
paper connected with the Queen of Portugal, 
wmch it was consistent with the duty of Jlinisters 
to produce, should be most readily given. 

At a subsequent period of the debate, 

Mr. Peel said that the British Government bad 
not 'recently made any proposition for the com- 
pletion of the marriage between Don 3Dguel and 
Donna Maria, nor had it ever made any such 
proposition at any time except with the cordial 
concurrence of the Emperor of Brazil. The 
moment the Emperor intimated an objection to 
the marriage, all communication on the subject on 
the part of the British Government ceased. No 
proposition for the renewal of the proceedings 
would be made unless with the entire concurrence 
of the Emperor of Brazil. 
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July 16, 1833 
BELGIUM 

The noble lord aftid that the payment to 
Husaia was made lot aemcea done and perfonned 
by Bussia, which were notonous, and which 
required no expIanatiozL But did the House 
remember the pathetic appeal of the Sohcitor- 
Geaeral ? ‘ Oh I ’ eatd the Sobcitor General, ‘ if 
you had seen what X have sees, if you had had 
access to the pile of documents I hare waded 
through, you would haro no hesitation in granting 
the money.' IVhen the House asked for a sight 
of these conrincuig documents, the noble lord 
got up and quoted to them JIan»ard'$ Parlia- 
tneTilanf I>ebaUs and the Reports of Lord Castle* 
reach’s and Lord Liverpool s speeches He never 
coiud bebeve that the doenmenta eo pathetically 
alluded to by the Sobcitor General were two 
speeches of Lord Liverpool and Lord Londonderry 
to which every human being had access in that 
most excellent work If the nohle lords wished 
to convince the House that they had acted cor- 
rectly in this transaction, let them produce the 
official document on which their judgement 
professed to be founded It was vain for them 
to rely upon a majority of forty six, i am for them 
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to call a motion for information factious. The 
only sufficient answer would be the production 
of the documents. But the noble lord said it 
was extremely clear that the money was to be 
paid to Russia for past services performed ; why, 
then, did the noble lord require a new convention? 
The preamble of the second convention certainly 
referred to the first, and it expressly recited it, 
but nothing whatever could be found in it about 
the past services of Russia. It stated the con- 
sideration to be the adhesion of Russia to the 
general arrangements of the Congress of Vienna. 
If it were true that the original payment to 
Russia was made on account of services rendered 
to the general cause of Europe and sacrifices made 
by Russia, why did the second convention allege 
that the equivalent which England was to receive 
from Russia in return for the continued payments 
was this, that Russia would not contact any 
new engagement respecting Belgium, without 
a previous agreement with His Britannic Majesty, 
ssd his ionaal ssssat ? Where, then, vras the 
justification of the assertion that the two treaties 
were founded upon the same consideration ? The 
Government gave to the House conflicting docu- 
ments. The one corresponded not with the other. 
The noble lord contended that the money was 
due to Russia for old services. Then why the 
new condition in the second convention ? The 
preamble bound Russia, in consideration of the 
continuance of the payment, to identify her policy 
with . that of England with respect to Holland. 
That, he contended, was entirely a new condition, 
and how could it be maintained that, if the money 
was fairly due to Russia for former seridces 
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performed, rl was now jart to impose upon Rtma, 
as a condition o{ payment, tliat ^e should change 
her policy ^th regard to IloUand so often as 
the policy of this country was changed ? The 
question has been repeatedly asked, was this 
money to be ulfimatefy paid or not f He would 
say this unquestionahly it was to he paid, if 
the country was hound to its payment by good 
faith He wonid not tarnish the fair fame of the 
country for any sum whaterer, upon any occa- 
sion, but more especially upon an occasion on 
which England had received a valuable considera- 
tion ^Vhen we incurred this responsibility on 
the behalf of Holland, we received from that 
country the colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Eeaerara, Esequibo, and Beibice , we still 
retained those colonics, they were valuable 
possessions, and therefore we were the more 
stnetly bound not to shnok from any equitable 
obhgation we bad tncuired He agreed with his 
hon friends that the money might be due from 
England , but to whom ooght it to be paid ? 
He could by no means admit that the first conven- 
tion ]ustifira the second as a matter of course ; 
but still there might be circumstances, not at 
present known to the House, which would still 
call for the continued payment to Russia, and 
authorize the new convention but what those 
circumstances were, the House had a nght to 
know before it was called upon to ratify the 
convention The noble lord said, this country 
was bound to continue the payment to Russia 
by the good faith that Power had evmced It 
appeared that, when the separation was about to 
take place between Holland and Belgium, Russia 
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said, ‘ I am ready to fulfil the treaty ; my troops 
shall march upon Bel^um, to continue the 
incorporation.’ ‘ Oh ! no,’ said England, ‘ our 
policy is altered ; rve -wish the separation to take 
place.’ ‘Very well,’ was tie reply of Russia, 
‘ continue to me the payment, and I am ready to 
subscribe to your policy with respect to Holland 
and Belgium.’ Such might be the fact ; but, if it 
were, it ought to be established. The documents 
proving that to be the case ought to be in the 
possession of the House before it was called upon 
to ratify the treaty. The King might make 
a new treaty under a new system of policy, but it 
was for the House to say, in a case in which the 
payment of money was concerned, whether it 
would enable the King to execute such a treaty. 
If it were proved that this country bad induced 
Russia, by a promise of the continuance of the 
payment, to act in the manner she had done, that 
gave rise to a new case, and a new convention 
was necessary, the policy of which depended upon 
many mixed considerations. He had said, he was 
not free from doubts as to whom the money 
ought to be paid. An hon. member (Mr. Gisborne), 
who had argued the question ably, had said that 
Holland was badly used ; but the same hon. 
member contended that England was exonerated 
from making the payment to Holland on account 
of the unjust and impolitic conduct of that 
country to Belgium. That argument appeared 
to him most unsatisfactory. The hon. member 
admitted that Holland had a right to refuse to 
pay her part of the loan to Russia. Let him 
suppose that the whole of the loan had been 
payable by Holland, and that that country had 
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retained possession of tbe colonies she had given 
up to tms country , how then would the case 
stand I If Holland was justified in refusing to 
pay a portion of the loan, surely she would, in 
the case he was supposing be equally justified in 
refusing to pay the whole , and, therefore, if this 
country had not been put in possession of the 
Dutch colonies, Holland would have retained her 
coloniea and would have no debt to pay But 
England had the colonies, and to what Power 
then, according to the reasoning of the hon 
member, ought England to make the payment 
of her portion of the loan 1 Surely to Holland 
It might be veiy convenient for ensuring Russian 
acquiescence, to make the payment to Russia, 
but certainly, according to the reasoning of the 
hon member (Hr Gubome), it was anything but 
just But he never would admit that Hwand 
had behaved with harshness or injustice to Bel 
ginm, or that the revolt was jusUfiable by the 
conduct of Holland The revolution in Belgium 
followed as a consequence from the revolution in 
France If the French Revolution had not 
occurred, they would have heard nothing of the 
separation of Belgium from Holland and we 
had no pretext in the misconduct of Holland for 
exonerating ourselves from our pecuniary obhira* 
tions to that country He wished not to enter 
upon the question of the policy pursued by His 
llajesty s Government with respect to Belgium , 
but he could not help emihng when he heard 
an hon member contend that to place Pnnce 
Leopold on the throne of Belgium was a matter 
of great advantage to this country , becanse, 
forsooth that pnnce had formerlv been alhed to 
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a daughter of the King of England. What did 
the hon. member think of the alliance which the 
King of Belgium was now about to form ? If 
a matrimonial alliance, that had now ceased 
fifteen years, was to have so powerful an influence 
over King Leopold’s politics, what did the hon. 
member think would be the efiect of a marriage 
with one of the daughters of the King of the 
Erench ? If ‘ the former connexion had made 
Leopold an English prince, would not the new 
coimexion make him a French prince, and would 
not all the advantages of placing him on the 
throne, which were expected to belong to England, 
in reality belong to France ? He implored the 
Government not to drive the House to a premature 
discussion of those matters. The payment could 
not rest upon the old convention, but must 
depend upon the new, mixed up with considerations 
arising out of the old. The Government had been 
rescued from a vote of censure, and might, there- 
fore, without difficulty, consent to a postponement 
of the question. He asked not for an indefinite 
postponement, but as long a one as. the duration 
of the session would authorize. A premature 
discussion on Belgian affairs was open to great 
objection. It was true that the five Powers had 
agreed to the separation, and had recognized 
King Leopold, but it was also true that none of 
the necessary arrangements were yet completed. 
The last article of the convention clearly proved 
that the period for decision on the merits of that 
convention had not yet arrived. It assigned, as 
the reason of the convention, the preservation 
of the peace of Europe. How did they know the 
peace of Europe would be preserved ? He hoped 
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to God it might, hut, under the present arcum- 
stances, it was utterlj impossible to affirm that it 
would He wished not to enter upon that ques- 
tion , he wished not to soy a word upon the 
conduct of tbs country with respect to Belgium. 
On the contrary, he, and those who acted with 
him, had catefmly, upon all occasions, abstained 
from provoking debate on the question of Belgium 
He had strong feelings upon the subject, but he 
had been unwilling to enter into a premstare 
discussion These negotiations were drawing to 
their close, and whether they wonid end for good 
or evil the march of time wonid soon disclose 
Holland had been told that by July 20 sbe must 
concur in the treaty, or force would be employed 
to compel her assent , and with such a declaration 
was It decent or wise to call upon the Rarhament 
to ntifv the conveution now before the House * 
He had no doubt as to wbat the conduct of 
Russia would be , he bad no doubt that she would 
keep her engagements to England respecting 
Belgium , hut why should they be called upon 
to sanction the new convention until the negotia- 
tions now pending as to the future relations 
between Holland and Belgium were brought to 
a close There were rumours that a French and 
English fleet were to be united for the purpose of 
constraining Holland to submit to the treaty. 
He trusted such was not the case , but, if it were, 
it was most unfair, in such a state of a&irs, to 
compel a decision by the House of Commons as 
to the policy of a new pecumary engagement to 
Russia With respect to the alleged conduct of 
Russia to Poland, he was glad to find that all 
agreed in thinking that that subject bad no 
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connexion -mtli the present. He bad beard some 
statements in the House respecting the conduct 
of Russia to the Poles, and he believed many of 
them to be unfounded in fact. It had been stated 
that thousands of children had been torn from 
their parents, and banished into Siberia ; he had 
expressed his disbelief of that assertion, and he 
had since been informed, on good authority, that 
those children were orphans — made orphans, he 
regretted to say, by the calamities of war — and 
that they had been placed in Russian schools, not 
for the purpose of separating them from their 
parents, for they had none, but for the purpose 
of providing for them in their helplessness, and 
giving them education. So viewed, that which, 
under another aspect, appeared an act of gross 
cruelty, might be a humane proceeding. He was 
thankful to the House for the attention with which 
it had heard him, at so late an hour, and concluded 
by entreating the Government not to drive the 
House to a division. H it obtained another small 
majority, that majority would not convince the 
country that the conduct of hlinisters had been 
justifiable. 
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Jolt 20, 1S32 
RUSSIAN DUTCH LOAN 

Tm: nglit ton gentJeman stated that the 

C nt Government tad found themselves bound 
and foot by tbe engagements of then pre- 
decessors, vho consented to gnarantee a loan of 
£800,000 in aid of Pnnce Leopold, on his election 
to the t^ono of Greece Thenghthon gentleman 
had no right to say that the hands of himself and 
coadjutors were tied by the last Ministers They 
were no parties to the onmial Treaty of 1827 , 
but when they came into office they found them- 
selves compelled to fulfil the treaties made by 
tbeir predecessors The Duke of IVellington, m 
1830, three years after the treaty had been made, 
and not very long after he came into power, was 
engaged in the consideration of the Greek question 
Pnnce Otho of Bavaria was then proposed as the 
Sovereign of Greece, and the Duke of "Wellington 
objected to the appointment of that prince on 
account of his yontb, he being then not more 
than fourteen After considerable discussion, the 
Powers parties to the treaty agreed to the nomina- 
tion of Pnnce Leopold, and the question of 
pecumary aid was proposed The Duke of 
W'elhcgton said the Government of England had 
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Dcver gives pecuniary aid in such a case, and 
refused to accede to the proposition. Prince 
Leopold then applied to the three sovereigns and 
declared he would not accept the throne of Greece 
unless the money were advanced. The Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, being anmous to 
establish a sovereign on the throne of Greec^ 
did, at last, reluctantly concur with Russia and 
France, rather than, by withholding their consent 
from tte proposed arrangement, deprive Greece 
of the services of Prince Leopold and separate the 
policy of this country from that of France and 
Russia. The right hon. Secretary might have 
contended that the present Government found 
themselves bound to guarantee a loan to Prince 
Leopold ; but he was not warranted in saying 
that they were pledged by the acts of a former 
Government to guarantee a loan to any other 
prince. To come to the question immediately 
before the committee, he admitted^ that it iras 
a case involved in considerable difficulty. He 
could conceive that circumstances might be 
established which would compel him to acquiesce 
in the payment of the money to Russia. He had 
some doubts as to whom the money was payable, 
and as to the justice of the arrangements into 
which this country was about to enter. These 
doubts might, however, be removed by explana- 
tion; and he must say, that while England 
retained possession of the colonies wrested “p™ 
Holland she ought not to be very astute in finding 
reasons for excepting herself from the terms of 
her contract. With the information at present 
before the House, he was not prepared to state 
whether the payments were due to Holland or 
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to Russia, but to one or other they were, in his 
opinion, due If his vote were to imply a decided 
opinion that the money was not due to Russia, 
he would not give it The nght hon ^ntleman 
assented — and it was an important admission — to 
the opinion he had formerly expressed, that the 
obligation ol this country arose out of mixed 
considerations His impression was, that there 
was a donhtfnl claim on this conntrT, arising out 
of the convention of 1815 , but he nad admitted 
that there might be other considerations, inde- 
pendently of the convention, which wonld justify 
Ministers in promising to pay the money to 
Russia , that it they could show him that the 
payment of this monev would enable them to 
maintain the peace of Europe, and to brug the 
pending negotiations to a satiriactoty conelnsion, 
he was prepared to give them his anpport Bat 
why did the Ministers press a vote, when they were 
unable to give the House satufaetion upon these 
points ^ It was clear, from the nght hon. nntle- 
man’a admissioD, that this question depended on 
maxed c«nsviscQ.U>su.a , but be cbjeeted to being 
called upon to confirm the arrangement until ho 
was aatisfied by the production of documents, of 
the extent of each of these mixed considerations 
The negotiations were not complete, and thev 
were, perhaps, the most important for the honour 
of England, for the independence of small states, 
and for the general tranquillity of Europe, in 
wli h this country was evuc engaged The right 
hon centleman said that the Government which 
preceded the present determined on the separation 
of Belgium from Holland Here agam he was 
incorrect The former Mimsters were called upon 
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to interfere as mediators. In compliance mth the 
Treaty of 1815, the King of Holland applied to the 
great Poiivers for counsel. England at once told 
him that she "was not prepared to assist him 
in re-estahlishing by force his authority over 
Belgium ; but rrhen the late hlinisters left office 
it had never been decided that Belgium must, of 
necessity, be transferred from the dominion of 
the House of Nassau. He had even some recollec- 
tion that the present Prime Minister had been 
taunted in the Belgic Chamber of Deputies for 
having expressed a hope rrhich pervaded almost 
every British mind, that Belgitim might be 
established as a separate kingdom under the 
authority of a prince of that illustrious family. 
That alone rras sufficient to prove that the com- 
plete independence of Belgium of the House of 
Orange vas not decided upon vrhen the present 
Ministers entered office. But further, at the 
very time when he and his colleagues resigned 
office, an ion. gentieman (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) 
had a notice of a motion in the book, the object 
of which was to compel the Government to explain 
their supposed conduct in favouring, not the 
separation of Belgium from Holland, but the 
King of Holland against Hs revolted subjects. 
But to return to the ground on which he objected 
to being pledged to the arrangement now pro- 
posed — namely, that he was in possession of no 
information respecting the negotiations which 
were now being carried on. What course had the 
Government pursued with respect to Greece ? 
The loan to Prince Otho had been guaranteed 
for a considerable time, and yet the House had 
not been called upon to ratify the treaty; and 
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the reason assigned by tba noWe lord for this 
delay ^aa, that Go’^erinofttit wished first to lay 
upon the table of the Douse every protocol con- 
nected with the negotiations If Ministers pursued 
this conduct with respect to the Greek loan, why 
did they call upon the House to sanction the 
proposed arrangement with respect to Russia, 
without information t It might be said that the 
money was now due, but it had been due in July, 
and was not then paid No further payment 
would be due until January, by which time, m 
all prohabihty, pending negotiations would ho 
brought to a close Why, then, force the House 
now to express an opinion t He could not 
conceive what answer could be made to this 
question, m a parliamentary point of view Was 
ihero ever an instance in which Parliament had 
been called upon to vote pubhe money, arising 
out of negotiations, whilst they were yet pending } 
During the time these negotiations had b^n 
earned on, he and bis fnends had abstained from 
expressing any opimon concerning them, and had 
brought forward no motion calculated to embarrass 
the Government And yet, before the negotiations 
were concluded, the Government called upon the 
House to vote the money He made no objection 
to the amount He did not deny tbat bis impies- 
Eion was that there might be good and sufficient 
reason for the payment of thu money, although 
it was not to be found on the face of the treaty ; 
but he contended that it was contrary to all 
parhamentary custom to call upon the House 
to pronounce an opinion on the subject before it 
was put into pMsession of any information. The 
object of the arrangement professedly was, to 
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induce Eussia to unite her policy with ours, to 
preserve the balance of power and the peace of 
Europe. He asked whether the measures which 
Ministers were pursuing were likely to preserve 
the peace of Europe ? In the second article of 
the treaty, now upon the table, Eussia engaged, 
if the arrangements at present agreed upon should 
be endangered, not to enter into other arrange- 
ments without the concurrence of England. The 
arrangements were in danger at the present 
moment. Negotiations, it might be said, were 
yet pending ; but, if that were a complete answer 
against the giving of information, it was also 
complete against calling upon the House to vote 
the money. Had the ratifications of the treaties 
of 1831 been accompanied by any reserve ? If 
so, ought this important point to be concealed ? 
In the whole of Europe the English House of 
Commons was the only place where no information 
was to be obtained on these points. Communica- 
tions had been made to the Chambers of Hofiand 
and Belgium ; every foreign newspaper had 
contained authentic copies of docirments which 
were most important in explaining the policy 
pursued at diSerent periods of the negotiations ; 
the House of Commons, however, possessed not 
a tittle of information on the subject. This course 
was according to precedent, because the negotia- 
tions were pending ; but it was equally in con- 
formity with precedent that, under these circum- 
stances, the House ought not to be called upon 
to pledge itself to the payment of the money. 
It had been stated in an official newspaper, 
published in Holland, that Eussia accompanied 
the ratification with an important reserve. The 
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treaty before tbe Hooae contained twenty foni 
articles, the execution of which was guaranteed 
by the contracting parties, but those articles, 
as far as the dislnbnlion of temtory was con- 
cerned, could not be acted upon until Holland and 
Belgium should sign and ratify another treaty. 
The first question, then, was, Had Belgium and 
Holland signed the treaty on which the execntion 
of the other depends? The answer was, Iio, 
they had not Under these circumstances it was 
practising a delusion on Parliament to talk of the 
treaty being ratified It was well known that 
Holland insisted on the modification of three 
articles contamed in this treaty She insisted on 
not being compeUed to abandon Luxembourg- 
on not being compeUed to permit the free access 
of Belgie naTigatiott to artificial canals— and on 
not being compeUed to permit the Belgians to 
make the military toads through tbe new tern* 
tones assigned to them It was premature to 
enter into the question whether Holland was 
right or wrong in insuting on these points , but 
ih. e. ufiWwjani iwit, thaJi v»<tn2r- 

panied her ratification of the treaty with this 
reserve — that Holland shall not be compeUed to 
consent to the articles which she objected to 
This, he might remark was a proof that the policy 
of Russia was not concurrent with onrs It was 
evident that, if this reservation of Russia were 
insisted upon, it would be fatal to the treaty, and 
therefore it was not trsatisg the House fairly to 
make the dry statement that Russia had ratified 
the treaty, without informing it whether her 
ratification was accompamed with such a reserva- 
tion. The House ought, also, to be made 
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acq^uainted with the reasons why the treaty was 
not ratified at the appointed tirae. It was stipu- 
lated that the ratifications should be exchanged 
within six weeks after the signing of the con- 
vention. The signatures were affixed to the 
convention on November 16 ; but, froni a paper 
signed by Mr. Pemberton, by order of the Lords 
of the Treasury, it appeared that the ratifications 
were not received on June 4. That was an 
additional proof that the policy of Russia was 
not concurrent with our own. Was it so, when 
Russia ratified with a reservation ? Did that 
reservation still exist ? If so, was it consistent 
with our policy ? It was a mere mockery of the 
functions of the House of Commons to require 
it to fulfil the conditions of this convention whilst 
Ministers were unable to explain the state in which 
the negotiations stood at the present moment. 
It had beed justly observed by his hon. friend 
the member for the University of Oxford, that it 
was a critical day. July 20 was the day by 
which it had been intimated to Holland by 
Prance and England that the treaty must be 
signed. This, at least, was understood -to be the 
case. Documents had been published which 
contained a threat that force would be applied 
to compel Holland to give her consent to the 
treaty. Holland said that she would ratify the 
treaty provided the articles to which she objected 
were altered. The conference replied, ‘ You shall 
ratify first, and try to get the articles altered 
afterwards.’ Holland very naturally objected to 
this arrangement, because she thought that, when 
she applied to Belgium to alter the objectionable 
articles, Belgium would reply that the treaty had 
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been ratified, and ItoUatid must be bound bj it 
This \7as the etate of the cose, and the House 
o£ Commons ought to haTe been consulted before 
any naval armament was undertaken, or any 
demonstration of a warlike nature made. The 
House of Commons had a nght to know the 
causes of war, if war were intended and he 
considered a hostile attack upon Holland, by 
whatever name qualified, eubstantially the same 
as war The nght hon Secretary for Ireland had 
taken a rather sanguine view of our domestic 
afiaira, and plumed himself particularly on the 
improved conditions of Ireland at present, as 
compared with that of 1830 He should not 
envy him the merit of any success which might 
have attended his eSorts to ameliorate the con* 
dition of that county, if he could bnng bmuelf 
to believe that it had taken place , but, from all 
the information which he oad the means of 
ptocunng with regard to the state of Ireland, 
he was induced to think, that that country was 
never m a situation calculated to excite greater 
alarm than at Iho present moment But with 
respect to foreign auaus with respect to those 
countries which were the immediate subject of 
consideration, we could not long be kept in 
suspense Peace or war had arrived, 'fthich must, 
within a very short time, termmate either in peace 
or in an interruption of peace. Again, then, he 
said, let them consider well the ground of war, 
if war they were about to have with Holland — 
war to compel her, against her will, to do some- 
thmg inconsistent with her honour, or with her 
independence Beware of that, England had 
before been in alliance with France against 
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Holland. Eemember the relation in -vrliicli she 
had stood towards that country — ^remember the 
period — ^that disgraceful period — ^in the reign of 
Charles H, from the year 1670 to the Peace of 
Himeguen in 1678 ; look to the alliance between 
England and France at that disgraceful period, 
remember the terms of that alliance, and the 
relations in which we had stood towards France, 
and towards the House of Nassau. He remem- 
bered the indignant terms in which Mr. Fox 
spoke of the disgraceful and unnatural alliances 
which this country entered into with France at 
that period. He said that his blood boiled at 
the contemplation of the disgraceful policy which 
was pursued by this country. He conjured the 
Ministers to satisfy the House, if they were about 
to enter into alliance with any Power to coerce 
a third, of the justice of that alliance. Let them 
bear in mind what could be done by a gallant 
people attached to freedom, who now seemed to 
rally round their Sovereign with the unanimous 
determination to encounter every extremity 
rather than submit to injustice or disgrace. 
Eemember the siege of Haarlem — ^remember the 
exploits that had been achieved on that and 
numberless other occasions by the same gallant 
nation. Before Ministers asked the House to 
sanction a new crusade against Holland, implying 
approbation of their policy, let them accede at 
least to this reasonable request, that they would 
either afford the House information respecting the 
nature of our foreign relations, or postpone this 
vote. These were the grounds upon which he 
protested against being made a judge in the 
question at present before the House. He had 
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not the necessaij infoimatioQ to enaHe luni to 
give a vote upon it The present agony and 
crisis of Holland was not the time for calling upon 
the House for a ratification of this treaty Let it 
be remembered, that this voto was for the post* 
ponement of the question, and not for its rejection 
The course which he, for one, should pursue, should 
the House detenmno to ratify this treaty, would 
be to vote a negative, and leave the responsibility 
of the transaction upon those who proposed it, 
but with a solemn protest, on his part against the 
unfairness and injustice of the proceeding 



LORD JOHN RUSSE]^L 
Maech 4, 1847 

THE ANNEXATION OF CRACOW 

The ton. member for Montrose (Mr. Joseph 
Hume) having made his motion, I shall, -without 
entering on the general argument -which has been 
stated by him and by my noble friend opposite, 
shortly state to the House the -view which I take 
of the motion which he has made. With respect 
to the argument which has been stated, that the 
three Powers were not justified by the Treaty of 
Vienna in concluding for themselves the con- 
sideration, whether the free state of Cracow should 
be maintained or extinguished — ^with respect to 
that argument I cannot but concur -with my 
hon. friend who made the motion, and my noble 
friend who seconded it. I think it is clear from 
the words of the Treaty of Vienna, and from the 
prominence which the arrangement respecting 
Poland took, both in the conferences which pre- 
ceded that treaty and in the articles of the treaty 
itself, that these articles were not immaterial parts 
of the treaty, but did form one of the principal 
stiprdations upon which the great Powers of 
Europe agreed at the termination of a bloody and 
destructive war. Nor can I think that, while the 
arrangement which placed the Duchy of Warsaw 
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under the dominion of tte Emperor o£ Russia 
formed the subject oi many discussions and a long 
correspondence, not only between the Ministers 
of the different Courts, but also of a singular 
correspondence between the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in tlfi country and the Emperor of Russia 
himself — I Bay I cannot think that, while that 
arrangement formed a principal part of the treaty, 
the arrangement which left one small portion, 

‘ a mere atom,’ as the allied Powers called it, 
free and independent, was an immaterial, or an 
insigmficant part of it It cannot but appear, 
I think, however email the tcmtory — however 
small the population of that stato^-that yet the 
treaty formed, ffrst between the three Powers 
and then by all the Powers who were the con* 
cumng parties in the Treaty of Vienna, meant 
that freedom and independence should leave to 
Poland — should leave to some part of the Polish 
nation — a separate existence , and that, givmg 
up much, admitting much to the Emperor ot 
Russia, it was still consecrated, as a principle, 
that some part of the Polish nation should retain 
an independent and separate existence For this 
reason, therefore, 1 consider the existence -of 
Cracow as a state, having been thus secured by 
general treaty — whatever the complamta the three 
Powers had made that Cracow was the focus 
of disturbances , thatrcvolationaryiLtngues there 
found a centre and a means of orgamzation , that 
there arose from that small state insurrection 
against the three snrroundiug Powers , that it 
was impossible to preserve those Powers from this 
insurrection that if these reasons were good 
and valid— if they were felt to be strong — they 
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should have been stated to England and to 
Erance ; that England and France should have 
been invited to a congress, or some species of 
conference, in which their consent should have 
been asked to put an end to a state of things 
which those Powers declared to be intolerable, 
and which* they could no longer permit with 
safety to thenaselves. So much, I think, is clear 
from the papers which record the general trans- 
action of the Treaty of Vienna ; and so much also, 
I think, is clear from the passage which my noble 
friend opposite (Lord Sandon) has read from the 
statement of the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in which he, in words, admits that if the 
arrangement of the Treaty of Vienna were to 
be altered and set aside, agreement and con- 
currence with England and Erance would pre- 
viously have been necessary. In the nest place, 
with regard to the reasons which are given by 
the three Great Powers, and which are stated more 
especially by Prince Metternich, on the part of 
the Court of Austria, those reasons appear to me 
insufficient for the violent proceeding which has 
taken place. I cannot myself imagine that there 
could not have been precautions taken, which, 
however they limited the action of the free and 
independent state of Cracow, would yet have 
been a security that its name and its independence 
would have been maintained ; while all danger 
from refugees, from its being made a place where 
strangers from all parts of the Continent came and 
planned conspiracy, might have been encountered 
and prevented. It does seem to me most extra- 
ordinary that, with this little state — ^this mere 
atom, surrounded by Russia, by Austria, and by 
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PrtESia — these three great and mighty monarchies 
with sneh vast mihtaiy forces, with sneh unbounded 
means, haiung command t»f all the roads which lead 
to Cracow having the power of marching their 
troops at anv moment into the city of Cracow, 
having certam rights which were constituted and 
a«signed to them in the Treaty of Vie'nna — should 
have found themselves so powerless as to be 
unable to prevent Cracow becoming dangerous to 
their peace and welfare I cannot, indeed, but 
suspect, especiallr looking at the latter part of this 
transaction when government was dissolved in 
Cracow— »when disorganitation took place — that 
it was sot unwelcome, or altogether unpalatable 
to those three Powers, to be enabled to say, * AQ 
means of government are gone ; Cneow is a scene 
of anarchy and duorder, and so remedy remains 
but the total abolition of the existence ol that 
repubhe ' Therefore, 8ir, both on the grounds 
of the Treaty of Vienna, the distinctness of the 
etipnlations tefemng to (^cow, and with regard 
to the reasons which were ur^d for its eitmctioUv 
I think, in the first place, there was a manifest 
violation of the Treatv of A lenna , and I believe, 
m the eecood, that, if the cpieation had been 
discussed in a congress or conference among the 
Powers, there is no enlSaent proof, so far as we 
have hitherto seen that the three Powers would 
have been m a position to show good cause for the 
course they have adojAed Neither Sir, am I 
convmeed by the instances that are furnished by 
the Jlimster of Austria, as to various stipulations 
of the Treaty of Menna, which have been altered 
by uncotttested agreement between Powers who 
were concerned, and whose temtones were 
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afiected, sucli as small parts of principalities given 
by the Duke of Coburg, or others, transferred in 
consideration of some equivalents to other princes, 
for the mutual convenience of their respective 
territories, for the purpose of giving a fair equi- 
valent' to each, and of sometimes making a more 
satisfactory arrangement for all. These are, 
naturally and obviously, alterations of the Treaty 
of Vienna, ■ivhich might take place ■ndthout any 
general appeal to all the Powers who have signed 
that treaty. Such alterations bear, in my mind, 
no resemblance to an infraction of one of those 
great and leading and master stipulations in 
which all the Powers of Europe are deeply inter- 
ested. Supposing that some arrangement were 
made between Austria and Prussia for the extinc- 
tion of Saxony, and that the Great Powers were 
to ask how they, only two of the parties to 
the Treaty of Vienna, could agree to extinguish 
Saxony, what answer would it be — that some 
little bit of territory had before been exchanged 
between some of the minor princes, and that then 
we made no protest ? And, as I consider it, the 
extinction of this free state is an alteration of one 
of the main and leading provisions of the treaty. 
But ■my hon. friend. Sir, not satisfied with the 
protest which my noble friend the Secretary of 
State for Eoreign Affairs has directed to be 
delivered . at the Courts of the three Powers 
principally' concerned, ■wishes this House to agree 
to certain resolutions. With respect to the first 
of these' resolutions, ' my noble 'friend opposite 
(Bord Sandon), who seconds the motion, is in 
Complete' accordance. With regard to the last he 
IS not so far agreed, and he doubts whether the 
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House ought to rt As to the first of these 
resolutions, * That this House news with alarm 
and indignation the incoHtoration of the free state 
of Cracow into the dominions of the Emperor of 
Austria, in manifest nolation of the Treaty of 
Vienna,’ I should beg the House to consider that 
there is a very great diflerence between that which 
has been done by my noble friend (Lord Palmer- 
ston) in obedience to Her Majestj^a commands, 
and that which it is proposed to this House to do. 
It IS the prerogative of the Crown to make treaties, 
to carry on the correspondence and relations of 
this country with foreign Powers Every pnbhc 
and every personal communication is agreed on in 
the name of the Sovereign, and br the command 
of the Sovereign If a treaty has oeen signed and 
ratified, as thu Treaty of Vienna was signed and 
ratified, by the Uinuter of England in the name of 
George III, and of tbe Pnnee Regent of England , 
and u any violation or contravention of that 
treaty takes place, the person to whom it devolves 
to make any representation, is obviously, i^aip, 
the 3!imster of the Sovereign — the hluuster of the 
Sovereign of England, who has made the onginal 
treaty But with regard to the functions of this 
House, they are of a very diCerent nature Vhen 
there >a a treaty made, or a correspondence takes 
place, upon which it is thought necessarv that the 
opinion and concurrence of this House should be 
taken, it is usual then for the hluusters of the 
Crown to ask for that general concurrence If 
a treaty of commerce or a treaty of subsidy is 
signed, that requires the intervention of Parlia- 
ment, It IS usual for the Minister of the Crown to 
ask for the sanction or concurrence of Farbament 
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to that treaty. But to afiirm a resolution which 
is not thus brought b)’ necessity before the House 
of Commons — ^tn affirm a resolution merely 
declaratory of an opinion, that is not the correct 
nor the regular course of proceeding in this House. 
For my own part it appears to me, that while it 
is obrdously incumbent on the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and on the advisors of Her 
Hajesty, to declare their sense of any violation 
of treaty, or of an}' matter which concerns the 
foreign relations of this coimtry rvith other 
countries, it is not advisable that the House of 
Commons should affirm resolutions with respect 
to the conduct of those foreign Powers, unless it 
be intended to follow up those resolutions by some 
measures or actions on the part of the Executive 
Government. For my part I have never admired 
—and I have always declared in this House that 
I never admired in this respect — the conduct of 
the French Chambers with regard to Poland. 
It has been the custom of the Chamber of Deputies 
m France annually to protest at the commence- 
ment of the Session against the acts of the Emperor 
Kicholas, and to make a declaration in favour 
of the nationality of Poland. I think that such 
annual declarations are illusive ; for while they 
have been made in this manner, they have been 
followed up by no measures ; they are made by 
a representative assembly, without any action 
following on that declaration. Be it observed 
how great is the difference between that and 
s protest on the part of a Sovereign. The Sove- 
reign, by prerogative, entrusted with this power 
of making treaties, is forced of necessity to some 
opinion or other — of tacit acquiescence, of favour- 
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ab!o and applauding coocancoct, or one lOTolriDg 
remonitraneo and itproach — some coarse or otter 
IS forced upon the Exwntire Government of the 
country uut with regard to the IIousc of 
Commons it u not necessary, in tte ordicarr 
course of foreign affairs, that this House should 
at all interfere or declare lU opinion on these 
subjects I can ace no advantage m altering that 
usual course I do not thinL there would m any 
advantage in bringing these inbjccta freqaently 
or constantly before the House, with a view to 
a declaration of opinion — 1 think the House 
would gun no respect hr a deviation from its 
usual custom Thattamyroason. therefore, while 
I could have no objections to urge in opimes 
agunst this resolution — (or 1 have alnady declared 
what IS my optnion with regard to the extinction 
of the free state of Orecow— why 1 object to its 
being made a resolution of the Honse of Commons , 
and on that point I should be disposed to move 
the prenous question With regaw to the ether 
resolution, 1 should act in like manner That 
resolution sajw that — 

‘ ItuMi* batuiff withdrawn that aiUtraloB (to tbo Treaty 
of ^ icatu) and thoK arrangeoirbU being through her act 
no loniier In force tbo ravoienti from this county on 
account of the loan abouidbe henceforth rajended.* 

Now, that IS entirely a difTercat question. The 
arrangements at the time of the Treaty of Vienna 
involved an union of Belpum with Holland , and 
there being a debt in Holland which was payable, 
and the interest of which was payable by Russia, 
Great Britain took upon herself the payment of 
the interest of that debt, in consideration of 
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Russia being a party to that arrangement. When, 
after that, these two countries were separated, 
Russia no longer attempted to maintain that 
arrangement ; and, therefore, by the letter of the 
treaty, England might then have said, ‘ You no 
longer maintain the union of Belgium with 
Holland ; and therefore as you do not comply 
with the letter of that treaty, wc are free from 
the discharge of the interest of that debt,’ But 
although this would hawc been in perfect and 
entire conformity with the letter of the treaty, it 
would hayc been most inconsistent with the 
justice of the case ; because the Power that had 
fayoured the separation, and which, from the 
moment the insurrection in Belgium was successful, 
favoured, recognized, and aided that separation, 
was especially England ; and for England to come 
forward and say, ‘ You did not maintain the union 
between Holland and Belgium, an union which we 
did not wish, which wc wanted to sec dissolved, 
we declare ourselves free from the payment of that 
debt ' — to have said so would Lave been such an 
evasion of an engagement, that I certainly could 
not have taken any part in adopting it. But it 
was not evaded. England being free from the 
letter of the engagement, made a new engagement 
with Russia ; and in that engagement she agreed 
to continue the payment of the interest of that 
debt. The actual ground for continuing the pay- 
ment of that interest was, that Russia did abide 
V the general arrangement of the Treat)' of 
Vienna ; and that it was only in consequence 
of the acts of England herself that she did not 
maintain the union between Holland and Belgium. 
But undoubtedly the words were introduced into 
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tbttt convention Trhicb were a security to Russia 

for payment of 

‘ her olJ Dutch debt. In cowiJcntion of the «ornil 
BiT»Bgcii)cnt« of Ibe Oongtc«s oi \ tcona, to •biib iae bad 
pivea her adhesion— ^mogeineoU vhieh remain in fuil 
force 

Now, tlcse words were certainly used Tliey were 
ntroduced nt the request of the representatues 
of Russia In tliia country They were put w, m 
order to chow that, whilst Russia had departed 
in one principal respect from this arrangement, 
yet she was not to M accused of anj nolation of 
the general ticatv, of any lad faith lo the matter, 
hecauM ahe had only done so at the request 
of England Rut still, as I thinlc, the onginal 
arrangement and the general reason of the arraege 
ment remain in full force , and what was that 
onginal amusement * It was, that Russia had 
agreed with England with respect to the tern 
tonal dispo<ition of Holland and Dclguim There 
was DO question at that timo of any other 
arrangement, or of the Treaty of Vienna being 
violated or disturbed Rossis desired the<e words 
to bo inserted in the treaty 6o far <u England 
was concerned, she did not wish tboeo words to be 
inserted It was not the eiprcsston of any desire 
of hers that thev were to , but it seemed to be 
a matter of good faith, that as Russia still mam* 
tamed the ongioal arrangement, therefore it was 
right to continue to pay the interest of tho debt. 
Now, I say with respect to the spirit of the agree- 
ment, that I do not think it would he just to take 
advantage of the insertion of these words, and that 
Russia having so far as Belgium and Holland are 
concerned, faithfully preserved those slipulations. 
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having never attempted either to disturb this 
arrangement, and still less refused her aid to 
England with regard to any question respecting 
them, I do not think, in point of fair dealing, we 
should he justified in refusing to pay the interest 
of the debt. I do think, however, that according 
to these words, we might now, as we formerly 
might have done, refuse to pay this interest. 
We might say to Kussia : ‘You have permitted 
these words to be inserted — ^they were inserted 
with your sanction ; and, as they were inserted 
with your sanction, we will take advantage of 
these words, and we will refuse any longer to pay 
the sum.’ That would be conformable to one 
interpretation of the treaty. Those whom we 
consulted, who were the highest authorities that 
we could consult with regard to the interpretation 
of Acts of Parliament bearing upon treaties — the 
legal authorities who are usually consulted on 
those subjects — have told us, that they think, 
according to the spirit of the arrangement, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the convention, the money 
ought still to be paid. It is at most, state it as 
favourably as you can for the hon. gentleman’s 
motion, a doubtful point, upon which, if you wish 
to take advantage, you might claim that advantage 
from words inserted in the convention. According 
to my opinion, you would be acting against the 
spirit of the treaty in order to take advantage 
of a plea y^hich, I think, in a court of law, might 
perhaps be urged in order to get rid of a contract, 
but which as between nations, ought not to be 
used. I think, in so considering this question, we 
should lower our position. I think we shordd 
deprive ourselves of that advantage which we 
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now hare if we were to ledoce thu to a transaction 
of pounds, shillings, and pence I consider that 
iQ fate transactions in Europe, althongh, on more 
than one occasion, and by different Towers, onr 
wishes bare not been complied with, our desires 
hiYe not been Uetened to, out protests mav hare 
been disregarded, yet there does remain with us 
a moral strength nothing can taVe away. There 
IS no treaty the stipulations of which it can be 
imputed to England that she has Tiolated, evaded, 
or set at naught are ready, in the face of 
Europe, however inconvenient some of those 
atipmations may be, to hold onisclvcs bound, by 
ail 007 enga^ments, to keep the fame, and th« 
name, and t&e honour of the Crown of England 
nnsoliied, and to gnard that nnsoUied honour as 
a jewel which we will not have tarnished. ITith 
that sentiment, Sir, il 1 should ask my noble 
fnend to go to the Court of Bussia, and »y, 
* To bo sure you have violated a treaty — to be 
sure you hare extiogmsbed an independent state 
IVe have allowed this to be done You shall hear 
no threat of war We wiU not arm for the purpose. 
We will admit that the state of Cracow is extin 
gmshed ^e will admit that her inhabitants arc 
reduced to subjection The names of freedom 
and of independence to them are lost for ever. 
Bat this we will do There u a claim of some 
thousand pounds which we can make against you, 
which we now pay, and which we will now throw 
upon your shoulders , and in that wav we will 

revenge ourselves for your violation of treaties’ 

we should be taking a part, we should be using 
language which is not beronune the pos.tion 
England has hitherto held , which u not becoming 
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the position I wish her in future to hold against 
the world. Having thus stated as shortly ns 
I could the views I entertain upon the subject, 
I ask you not to come in this House of Commons, 
which does not usually interfere with the foreign 
relations of this country, to any idle resolution 
upon which 3 ’ou don’t intend to act ; and I ask 
you, in the next place, not to lower this question 
to a mere question of money value, not to go and 
demand how much this Russian-Dutch stock may 
be worth in the market, but to preserve that 
which, as I think, is of inestimable value ; I wish 
you to allow, as this House has hitherto allowed, 
by its silent acquiescence, the protest which the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has delivered, 
to remain in full force, as a declaration upon our 
part — a declaration which will have its value, 
depend upon it, in regard to future transactions — 
that we do not abstain from the observance of 
treaties which we believe to have been violated ; 
and let us be able to say that we have sought no 
interest of England in this matter. We have not 
looked to any interest, either large or petty, in 
regard to ourselves ; we have regarded the great 
interests of Europe ; wo have desired that the 
settlement which put an end to a century of 
bloodshed should remain in full force and vigour. 
We have declared that sentiment to the world, 
and we trust that the reprobation with which this 
transaction has been met, will, in future, lead all 
Powers, whoever they may be, who may be 
induced to violate treaties, to consider that they 
will meet with the disinterested protest of England, 
so that her character shall stand before the world 
untarnished by any act of her own. 
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Mitcn 1. leia 

THE POLISH QUESTION* 

Let us take the vhole Polish question at once, 
foi that » tcally »hat the hon membet tncARS ty 
tins part of the motion 1 am not aware of any 
commercial rights cojoyed by Great Britain which 
hate been tancVi aRcctrf jn Poland by any changes 
that have taken place Nor do I recollect soy 
commercial rights which have been aCected, except 
those of mdindusls, which ought in some degree 
hai e been so by cheogee in the tariff The charge 
made by the hon member is m eQcct this->-that 
when the Polish revolution broke out m 18S5, 
England, in conjunction with France, should hare 
token up arms in favour of the Poles, but ahe did 
not do BO , that sbe abandoned France in her 
attempt, and thus depnved the Poles ot their 
independence , and finally — and here the hon 
member made an assertion I was astonished to bear 
— that we prevented Austna uniting with France 
and England for the aanie object ['Mr Anstey * 
I said, Austria was ready to have joined with us 
if we had acted diSerenlty] Well, then, the hon 
member Bays we balked the readiness of Austna to 
interpose m favour of the Poles, when we had many 
reasons to adopt a different course This question 
has been so often dismissed that I can only repeat 
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what I have said in former Parliaments. It is well 
known that when we came into office in 1830, 
Europe was in a state which, in the opinion of any 
impartial man, and of the best political judges, 
threatened to break out into a general war. I 
remember being told by a right Son. gentleman, 
in the course of a private conversation in the 
House, that ‘ if an angel came down from heaven 
to write my dispatches, I could not prev'ent 
Europe from a war in sis months ’. Well, Sir, not 
months, hut years, rolled by, and no war took 
place. It was the anxious desire of the Govern- 
ment of Earl Grey to prevent war ; and the main- 
tenance of peace was one of the objects at which 
they expressly aimed, and succeeded. What were 
the dangers which threatened the peace of Europe ? 
There had just been a great revolution in Erance, 
there had been another in Belgium, and these had 
been followed by a great rising of the Poles against 
the sway of Russia. In these struggles there was 
a conffict of principle as well as one of political 
relations. There was the popular principle in 
Erance, in Belgium, and in Poland, to be resisted 
by the monarchical principle of Austria, of Russia, 
and of Prussia. The danger apprehended in 1831 
was, that these three Powers should attempt by 
a hostile attack to control Erance in the exercise 
of her judgement with respect to who should be 
her sovereign, or what should be her constitution. 
The British Government, under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, with the most laudable regard for the 
public interests, not only of England but of Europe, 
hastened to acknowledge the new Sovereign of 
Erance, and to withdraw their country from the 
ranks of any confederacy against her ; and this 
I 3 
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conduct laid tte iound&tum ol ttat peace winch 
It was our duty to aamtain and cultivate The 
great anxiety of England was that peace should 
be maintained There was no doubt great sym 
pathy with the Polea m theu contest awmst 
Itossia and it was thought there was a chance 
of their succeeding in their attempt The result, 
however, was diCerent , but then it was said by 
the hon member, ' Oh, it is the fault of England 
that she did not establish the indeModence of 
Poland If she bad joined with rrasce and 
Austria (which now for the first time I am told 
was anxious to favour the canse of Poland), the 
Poles would have b«n in full enjoyment of their 
conatrtutionai freedom.’ The non gentleman 
actually said that Austna, in 1831, was m favour 
of the Poles, who were closely pressed by the 
Rnssians and Prussians who had already got 
possession of MiUtach, and felt, if the bngdom of 
Tolaad were independent, the chances were that 
she (ilihtsch) would nse also to assert her liberties 
This statement is excessively extraordinary lam 
quite surprised even that the bon member for 
loughal should have made it 1 will tell him 
what was passing m bis mmd when he said so and 
what led him to make this statement , for I am at 
least desirous of giving a rational solution to it, 
as far as I can, under his correction The fact of 
which he was probably thinking was this In 1814, 
when the issue of the war between Napoleon and 
the other Powers of Europe was doubtful, a treaty, 
of which part has been inade pubhc was signed at 
Reichenbach between Austria, Russia and Prussia, 
tor the entire partition of P^and between them, 
m the event of then success against France The 
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effect of ttis treaty would have been to extinguish 
the name of Poland as a separate and independent 
element of European geography. In 1813, after 
Napoleon had been repulsed from Russia, and 
the war had retired to the westward of Germany 
and of Europe, where shortly after it was brought 
to a close, discussions took place at Vienna as to 
what should be done with Poland. Austria called 
for the execution of the compact, and, with 
England, demanded that either the Treaty of 
Eeichenbach should be completely carried out, 
and Poland divided equally into three parts for 
each of the contracting parties, or that she should 
be reconstructed and made anew into a substantive 
state between the three Powers. Russia was of 
a different opinion, and contended not for the 
execution of the Treaty of Reichenbach, but for 
the arrangement which was subsequently carried 
into effect, namely, that the greater part of Poland 
was to be made into a kingdom and annexed to her 
Crown, and that the remaining parts should be 
divided between the two other states. After a 
great deal of discussion the Treaty of Reichenbach 
was set aside, and the arrangements of the Treaty 
of Vienna were made. I suppose this is what led 
the hon. member to his statement that Austria 
would join with us, because' in 1814 she was favour- 
able to the re-establishment of Poland as a separate 
kingdom, as one alternative in contradiction to her 
partition ; for any other ground than this I cannot 
conceive for his assertion. If Austria were favour- 
able to the Polish insurrection subsequently, I can 
only say that it is a fact as unknown to me as was 
the existence of the four days of danger, and I am 
inclined to place both assertions on the same 
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Joundation The interest of Anstna was in fact 
quite different , and it was owing to ier feehng 
respecting Poland, that the Russians ultimatelj 
succeeded in crushing the insurrection But then, 
sap the hon and learned member, you should have 
accepted the offers of France I have often argued 
the question before, and what I said before I eaj 
again If France had gone to the extent of pro- 
posing to England to ]om with her against Russia, 
this would have been nothing more nor less than 
the offer of a war in Europe, which, as our great 
object waa to keep down anch a war, we should 
never have thought of accepting It would have 
been a war without the chance of anphmg 
but a war, for let us look to the position tS 
the kingdom of Poland— let os consider that it 
waa BURounded by Austria, by Russia, and by 
Prussia, that there was a ta^ Russian army 
actually in Poland, and that there was a Prussian 
army on her frontiers— and we shall at once see 
that at the very Erst intimation that England was 
about to take up arms with France for the inde 
tf. 'S'd/awi, Vhft ‘Aae* ■bTCr«ft ttoiJA hATt 
lien on the Foies, the insarrection would have 
been crushed, the spark of Polish independence 
eztingmshed , and all this having been done, the 
three Powers would have marched their armies to 
the Rhine, and said ‘ We shall now make France 
and England answer foe their conduct’ This 
course would have been sure to involve the country 
in a Continental war, f<w a purpose which would be 

defeatedkefoiethewarconldbetenninated But, 

sap the hon member, you have very powerful 
allies, who would have assisted you France is 
a large military power, capable of great efforts 
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Then you have Sweden, too, burning with desire 
to break a lance with Russia, on the question of 
Polish independence. What man in his sober 
senses, even if Sweden made such a proposition, 
and were ready to join us against Russia, would 
not have said, ‘ For God’s sake, remain quiet and 
do nothing ? ’ [Mr. Anstey : I said, that Sweden 
was arming her fleet, with the intention of making 
a demonstration against the Russian provinces in 
the Baltic ; but the noble Lord remonstrated with 
Sweden for doing so, and induced her to disarm.] 
Well, there is not much difference between us. 
I do not think a demonstration by a Swedish fleet 
on the shoresjof the Baltic would have been long 
maintained without a corresponding demonstration 
of the Russian fleet in Cronstadt, and it is pretty 
clear which of them would go to the wall ; and 
then we should have had to defend Sweden against 
Russian attack ; and unless we had been prepared 
to send a large army to her aid, we should have 
sacrificed her to no purpose. I say. Sir, the man 
with the interests of Russia most dearly at his 
heart, could have done nothing better for Russia 
than stimulate Sweden into a dispute with Russia, 
by inducing her to make an armed demonstration 
on her shores, and thus to draw down upon her 
the vengeance and overwhelming power of that 
empire. If Sweden had been ready to make such 
a" demonstration with her gunboats on the coast 
of Russia, and had asked us for our advice, the 
best thing we could have said would have been, 
‘ Don’t do anything half so foolish ; we are not 
prepared to send an army and a fleet to defend 
you, and don’t give Russia a cause to attack you.’ 
But there was another empire burning with desire 
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to jom us against Russia Turkey, we were told 
by the hon and learned member, with 200,000 
cavalry, was ready to carry demonstration to the 
very walls of St Petersburg — perhaps to carry oS 
the Emperor himself from his throne What was 
the state of Turkey then t In 1831 she had 
engaged in a war with Russia, in which, after two 
campaigns, her arms were repulsed and driven back 
into their own empire, so that she was compelled at 
Adnanople to accept conditions of peace, hard in 
their nature, and aemanding a sacnhce of an im- 
portant part of her temtory, bnt to which she was 
advised in inendly connsd by Ibe Bntisb Ambas- 
eadoi to submit, for fear of uving Jo endure still 
worse We are told that, two or three years after 
this great disaster, Turkey was of sucli atnating 
enterprise and courage and was furnished with 
such a wonderful quantity of cavalry that she was 
prepared to send 200,000 horse (which she never 
had in all her life) over the irootiers of Russia, and 
sweep her temtory Now this is, of all the wild 
dreams that ever crossed the mind of man, one of 
the most unlikely and eitraordmary But sup- 
posing all this had been true, and that Turkey 
really was prepared to do all the hon and learned 
gentleman said she was, I should have given Let 
just the same advice that 1 should have offered 
Sweden under the same circumstances, and should 
have said ‘Have yon not been beaten enont'h’ 
Are you mad ? Do yon want the Russians to get 
Constantmopleinsteadof Adnanople’ Bill nothing 
satisfy you ’ We cannot come and defend you 
against youi powerful neighbour She is on yonr 
frontiers, and do not give her any just cause 
for attacbng you ' Then the hon and learned 
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gentleman told us of the Shah of Persia, how 
the gunboats of Sweden, the troops of Austria, the 
fine cavalry of Turkey, the magnificent legions of 
Persia, were ready all to pour in upon Russia 
in revenge for the injuries which the inhabitants 
of the Baltic coasts inflicted upon Europe in former 
centuries, and would have stripped Russia of her 
finest provinces. Now, what had happened to 
Persia ? In 1827, she had very foolishly and 
thoughtlessly, against advice, rushed into a con- 
flict with Russia, and had seen herself reduced to 
make a treaty, not only surrendering important 
provinces, but giving Russia the advantage of 
hoisting her flag in the Caspian. She had gone to 
war with a powerful antagonist, and been com- 
pelled to submit to humiliating concessions. Can 
you suppose that Persia, in that state of things, 
would have been ready to march against Russia 
for the sake of assisting Poland ? In the disastrous 
struggle which ensued, Poland was overthrown ; 
the suspension of its constitution followed, and 
the substitution of what was called the ‘ organic 
statute The Russian Government pronormced 
that civil war bad abrogated it, and they re-entered 
Poland as conquerors. I am not asserting the 
justice of that, but the contrary ; we always 
maintained a difierent view. I need not remind 
the House how deep a sympathy the sufferings of 
Poland excited in this country. Many things have 
passed in Poland since that time which the British 
Government greatly regrets, and in respect to 
which the rights laid down by treaty have been 
violated. But when we are asked why the British 
Government have not enforced treaty rights in 
every case, my answer is, that the only method of 
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eiv(oraDgtUcinwouIdhA\ftb«a by methods o£ host! 
lity , and that I do not think those qaestions were 
questions of suiTicicnt mamtude in their bearing 
on the interests of Cngland, to justify any Govern* 
ment in railing on tbo people of this country to 
encounter the burdens and hazards of war lor 
the purpose of maintaining those opimons Then 
comes the question of Cracow I deny the justice 
of thereproach which thehon memher has directed 
against me on that head, of an infraction of the 
just requirements of good faith It is perfectly 
true, that m a discussion tn this House wa stated 
OUT intention of acnding a Consul to Cracow , but 
we were not at that time aware of alt the objertions 
entertained to that step by other Powers who bad 
an interest in the question, and who possessed 
great influence in Cracow Comnnueations and 
correspondence took {dace not only with them, 
but with the Craeovtan anlhonlies and we were 
plainly told, that if our Consul went to Cracow he 
would not be wcewed VThat were we to do under 
those circumstances J The Oovemment of Cra- 
cow, though nominally independent, was practi 
caUy under the control and protection of the three 
protecting Powers, and whatever they ordered 
that Government to do, it was plain they would do 
It therefore became the Government to consider 
whether there really was any cause for the presence 
of a British Consul at Cracow, which was of suffi- 
cient impoitance to make it worth while to insist 
on his presence, at the rtskof not obtaining the end 
We should then have been exposed to an affront 
from the miserable Lttlc Government at Cracow, 
not acting on its own responsibility, towards whom 
nothing could have been directed in vindication of 
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tlie lionour of the British Crorm ; and our only 
course would have been a rupture with the three 
Powers, after we had been warned of the rejection of 
our Consul. 17011, then, considering the importance 
attached in this country, not merely to peace, but to 
a really good understanding with foreign Powers, 
wherever there are great interests and powerful 
motives to amity which would he violated by hosti- 
lities, I thought the best course would be to abandon 
the intention we had entertained, and which we 
had announced in the discussion in this House. 
It does not follow, when a Minister announces in 
Parliament an intention to perform a public act, 
that it is to be considered like a promise made to 
an individual, or by one private man to another, 
and that it is to be made a reproach to him if 
the intention be not carried out. We are here 
responsible to the country for the advice we give 
the Crown. We are responsible for all the con- 
sequences which that advice may bring on the 
country. We are not dealing with our own affairs ; 
it is not 3 qnestion of what we may do with oar 
private property; but when a Slinister finds he 
cannot do a particular act without compromising 
the interests of the country, and that these will 
suffer from his executing his intention, it is his 
duty to give up that intention, and to consult the 
interests of the country in preference to every other 
consideration. That is the history of the Consul 
who was to have been at Cracow. We have been 
asked to produce the correspondence relating to 
the transaction; and I do not know that there 
would be any particular objection to doing so. It 
consists of angry notes on one side and the other, 
and I cannot think we should be promoting a good 
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underaUnding Titk the three Powers by producing 
it , but as far as concerns lU being a record of 
anything I have done, or have not done, I have no 
objection. The hon member asks for all the corre 
spondencewhichmayhavepassed from the yearl835 
downward on the subject of the Rnsaian fleet in 
commission m the Baltic I do not recollect that 
any particnlat communications took place on this 
subject between the fintish Government on the one 
hand, and those of Russia or France on the other 
Of course it is utterly impossible fora Power which, 
like England, depend mainly for its eecnnty on its 
naval defence, not to watch with attentive anxiety 
the armaments or the state of naval preparation 
which from time to time may exist in other great 
cotmtnea Therefore our attention may, no doubt, 
have been more or less directed, espeeiaUy when 
queshoDS of mat difficulty and nehcacy have 
^en pending between Rusaia and England and 
a state of mutual distrust to some extent existed, 
towards the naval footing of Russia both m the 
Baltic and Black Sea Of course also though 
\ do not paittccdafAy lecolleiA the circumstance as 
having happened in 1835 or 1836 the immense 
amount of naval preparation in France must always 
form an element in the consideration of the Govern 
ment of this country, in taking mto account the 
means which England most possess to mamtain its 
station amongst the empires of the world I have 
now gone through, as far as memory and time pet 
mitted the principal topics on which he touched 
It was only last night 1 was able to pat together 
the ohsenations I have ventured to o5er to the 
House I have taken them m the order he stated 
theminthe motion of which be gave notice Upon 
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the general character of my public conduct I can 
only repeat 'svhat I said -when last I had the honour 
to address this House. I can only say, if any one 
in this House should think fit to make an inquiry 
into the ’whole of my political conduct, both as 
recorded in official documents, or in private letters 
and correspondence, there is nothing 'which I 
■would not most -willingly submit to the inspection 
of any reasonable man in this House. I will add, 
that I am conscious of some of those offences which 
have been charged against me by the hon. and 
learned member. I am conscious that, during the 
time for which I have had the honour to direct the 
foreign relations of this country I have devoted to 
them all the energies which I possess. Other men 
might have acted, no doubt, ■with more ability — 
none could have acted -with a more entire devotion 
both of their time and faculties. The principle on 
which I have thought the foreign affairs of this 
country ought to he conducted is, the principle of 
maintaining peace and friendly understanding ■with 
all nations, so long as it was possible to do so con- 
sistently ■with a due regard to the interests, the 
honour, and the dignity of this country. My 
endeavours have been to preserve peace. All the 
. Governments of which I have had the honour to 
he a member have succeeded in accomplishing that 
object. The main charges brought against me 
are, that I did not involve this country in perpetual 
quarrels from one end of the globe to the other. 
There is no country that has been named, from the 
United States to the empire of China, ■with respect 
to which part of the hon. member’s charge has not 
been, that we have refrained from taking steps that 
might have plunged us into conflict -with one or 
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more of these Powers On these occasions we 
have been supported bj the opimon and appro* 
bation of Paniament and the pnbhc We ure 
endeavouied to extend the commercial relations of 
the country, or to place them where extension was 
not required, on a firmer basis, and upon a footing 
of greater secunty. Surely in that respect we 
have not judged atnies, not deserved the censure of 
the country , on tbe contrary, I think we have 
done mod service I hold with respect to alliances, 
that England is a Power eufficiently strong, suffi- 
ciently powerful, to steer her own course, and not 
to tie herself as an nnnecessary appendage to the 
pobey of anv other Oovemment 1 hold that the 
real polieyoi England — apart Irom questions which 
mvotve her own particular interests, political qt 
commercial — is to be tbe champion of justice ana 
Tight , pursuing that couna with moderation and 
pmdence, not ^coming the Quixote of the world, 
but gimg the weight of her moral sanction and 
support wherever she tbinhs that jnatice is, and 
wherever she thinks that wrong has been done 
Sir, in pursuing that couiee, and in pursuing the 
more limited direction of our own particular in 
tercsts, my conviction is, that as long as En^and 
keeps herself in the right, as long as she wishes to 
permit no injustice, as long as she wishes to coun- 
tenance no wrong, as long as she labours at legis- 
lative mteresta of her own, and as long as she sym- 
pathizes with nght and juatice, she never will find 
herself altogether alone. She is sure to find some 
other state, of sufficient power, influence, and 
weight, to support and aid uer in the course she 
may think fit to pursue Therefore I say that it is a 
narrow policy to suppose that this country oi that 
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is to be marked out as the eternal ally or the per- 
petual enemy of England. We have no eternal 
allies, and w have no perpetual enemies. Our 
interests are eternal and perpetual, and those 
interests it is our duty to follow. When we 
find other countries marching in the same course, 
and pursuing the same objects as ourselves, yre 
consider them as our friends, and we think for the 
moment that we are on the most cordial footing ; 
when we find other countries that take a diSerent 
view, and thwart us in the object we pursue, it is 
our duty to make allowance for the different 
manner in which they may follow out the same 
objects. It is our duty not to pass too harsh a 
judgement upon others, because they do not exactly 
see things in the same light as we see ; and it is 
our duty not lightly to engage this country in the 
frightful responsibilities of war, because from time 
to time we may find this or that Power disinclined 
to concur with us in matters where their 
opinion and ours may fairly differ. That has been, 
so far as zay faoulties bare aUowed sse to act opoB 
■it, the guiding principle of my conduct. And if 
-I might be allowed to express in one sentence the 
principle which I think ought to guide an English 
Minister, I would adopt the expression of Canning, 
and say that with every British Minister the 
interests of England ought to be the shibboleth of 
his policy. 


HENRY, LORD BROUGHAJI 
July 20, 1849 
ITALIAN APPAIBS 


WnoE\EB, my Lords, rrould nnderUkc the dis- 
cussioii oi any difficult and delicate question 
touching the foreign policy of the country, oncht, 
aboTe aU things, to free himself from every feeling 
of hatted or of anger, and from all personal 
and fiom all national prejudices, which might 
tend to disturb the equanimity of his judge* 
ment For when the nund labours under any 
euch feelings, expressions are apt to he used which, 
whether they are well understood or ill understood, 
give umbrage elsewhere, and endanger the peace as 
well as the ^icy, in a word, all the highest interests 
ol the country T present myse'il to yourlior&ships 
to handle the vmportaDt subject oi which 1 have 
given notice, under the deep impression of senti* 
ments such as these , and it will he no fault of 
mine if 1 am betrayed into any discussion, or even 
into any passing lemsrL, which shall give ofience 
m any quarter, at home or abroad, and shall thus 
endanger what » moat cssentiarto the interests 
of the country, a good understanding with, and a 
friendly feeling towards, foreign nations It gives 
me great satisfaction, seeing that I have to express 
a difierence of opinion from my noble friends oppo 
site, and to blame the measures which they have 
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adopted, — it gives me great satisfaction, I say, to 
commence vrliat I am about to state, by declaring 
my entire approval of such sentiments as I am about 
to cite, in language far better than my own, used 
by them wben they instructed our envoy at the 
Court of the Two Sicilies to give the ‘ strongest 
assurance of the earnest desire of the British 
Government to draw, if possible, still closer the 
bonds of friendship which had so long united the 
crowns of Great Britain and the Two Sicilies’. 
It is therefore grateful, most grateful to me — 
whilst I join in their sentiments, which are better 
expressed than I could have expressed them, but 
not more warmly expressed than I would have 
expressed them — that, in the remarks which I am 
about to make, and which are wrung from me by 
the accusations brought against the Ministers, the 
authorities, and the troops of Naples, I shall, in the 
true sense of the passage I have just quoted, have 
to defend those hlinisters, those authorities, and 
those troops from attacks which have been made 
upon them by the authors of that passage in- 
juriously, inconsiderately, and unjustly. 

The dispatch to which I have just alluded, is 
dated December 16, 1847. But, somehow or other, 
events happened soon after which make it hardly 
possible to suppose that the same hand which 
wrote that dispatch, could have written the sub- 
sequent instructions, or that the same agents who 
had to obey the former instructions, and to repre- 
sent the feelings of old attachment, of which it 
was impossible to draw the bonds closer, could 
have been instructed so soon afterwards as 
January 18, 1848, to take a course entirely and 
diametrically opposite. 
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It would give me great satufaction if, hannz 
thus accidentally touched upon the transactions oi 
Southern Italy, I could proceed at once thither in 
the progress on which I am now asking your Lord- 
ships to accompany me Bnt I find, my Lords, from 
what has been taking place witbn the last few 
weeks, how reluctant soever I may be to discuss the 
events of the northern divuions of Italy, and recur 
to questions often agitated here, and % none of 
your Lordships more ably then by the noble Earl 
near me (Lo^ Aberdeen), that I mnst allude to 
the conduct of his late ^rdinian Majesty, to the 
still unfinished negotiations between Sardinia and 
Austria, to the still tmremoved fieeta of Sardinia 
in the Admtic, to the beleaguering of Austna in 
ber Venetiau dominions, and to the prevention of 
her employing ber undivided resources in crushing 
the rebellion in the eastern parte of her empire , 
and that I cannot examine the whole foreign 
policy of this country without adverting to the 
events which have happened in Korthem Italy 
It was at the beginaiDg of the present session of 
Parliament that I had occasion to foretell before 
yonr Lordships the speedy discomfitnie of the then 
monarch of Sardiiua by the victonous troops of 
Marshal Badetzky After a temporary success the 
year before, his Sardinian Majesty had been re- 
pulsed, had been compeUed to repass the Ticmo, 
had been driven to seek protection within the walls 
of his own capital, and had only not been pursued 
withm those walls because his oppouents had 
mercifully abstained from urging their victory to 
the utmost, and had preferred the redemption of 
their pledge of mamtaimng the Treaties of Vienna 
and the settlement of territory made under them. 
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to tFe enlargement of their dominions and to the 
exaction of security against any repetition of the 
ofience which they had so signally chastised. The 
firmest friend of Sardinia, — the stoutest champion 
of that distrihution of territory to which I hare 
referred, — ^my noble friend himself near the wool- 
sack (the Duke of Wellington), who completed by 
his skill in negotiation the still more glorious 
triumph of his arms in the field, not one of these 
parties could hare objected to the Austrians cross- 
ing the Ticino, exacting vengeance from Sardinia, 
and taking from its monarch, according to all 
the laws of war, according to the strict law of 
nations, ample security against the repetition of 
a similar transgression. Marshal Radetzky, how- 
ever, acted a merciful part, and was wiser in so 
doing than if he had justifiably acted with greater 
severity. He and his imperial master showed that 
they were above all sordid, all selfish feebng. I 
only lament that the marshal stopped so short of 
that .which he had a right to do. An acre of land 
I would not have taken to increase the dominions 
of one sovereign, or to diminish the territory of 
the other ; but I would have shown the monarch 
of Sardinia, I would have shown the world, that 
it was not from fear, but from magnanimity, that 
I had resolved to stop short of the full rights of 
victory. Then it was said, ‘ Oh, but now we shall 
have peace.’ Mediation was talked of, and media- 
tion was offered — ^the mediation of Great Britain, 
of the success of which I never entertained any 
hopes. That any great benefit would arise from 
such a proceeding, I thought just as unlikely as 
that in private life, when two individuals have 
quarrelled about a disputed right, had gone to law 
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to ascertain which had the better title, and one 
of them had |ained a \erdict and had entered up 
judgement , this winning party would accept an offer 
to refer all the matters m dispute to arbitration, 
just before execution issued In such a case the 
matter in dispute is at an end and though the 
party who has lost the cause may hare no objection 
to such a reference, it will never be so with the 
party who has gamed it I therefore told my 
fnend, Sir H Ellis, who was appointed to euper- 
mtendthe proceeding of out mediation, that as the 
matter m dispute fietween Austria and Sardinia 
was at an end, I did not anticipate that with all 
his skill he wo^d have any success as a neeotiator 
in this strange aihitiation ' Oh,’ I was told, 
' Austria will abide by it ’ Tes, 1 know that 
Austria certainly would, i! she submitted to the 
mediation and Mthapa Sardinia abo , but little 
I know Satmuan counaeb when I said so 
I stated, however, that very same night, to your 
Lordships m this House, that it was my debber 
ate belief, that before the end of a few weeks 
there would be an end of the Sardinian monarchy 
On that occasion I was indeed, a true prophet 
Almost while I was speakmg the King of Sardmia 
broke the armistice, again attacked the Austnaus, 
was again defeated, and then abdicated his crown 
That monarch was much to be blamed for the 
former part of his conduct, but was much to be 
pitied for its close , he was driven on by the fear 
of a mob— the most paltry and the most perilous 
of all fears He was urged on to his rum by the 
worst of all advisers, those fears He threw him 
self mto the hands of the Red Repubhcan party of 
Pans and of Tunn. and, worse than aU, of Genoa , 
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and he has paid, in consequence, the penalty of 
giving ear to evil counsellors. Then there was 
more of negotiation, although one would have 
thought that, when Radetzky stopped in the full 
career of victory, there would have been an end 
of all resistance on the part of Sardinia. The 
negotiation which then began has been continued 
from day to day up to the present hour, and, if 
common fame can be trusted, there is less chance 
now of that negotiation leading to the pacification 
of Northern Italy than there was three or four 
months ago. I deeply lament this, my Lords. 
Every friend of the true policy of England, and 
every friend of the peace of Europe, must lament it. 
I hear it said, our Foreign Office lends its aid to 
the delay of peaceful measures in Turin ; and I 
hear it with wonder, considering what has passed 
within the last two years. But I am afraid that 
there are some natures far too sanguine — some 
whom no failure can cure of the most extravagant 
hopes — ^who, while they are sinking, cling to the 
feeblest strsw, and denve iepe irnm tie sigitest 
change, and who, because tMngs are not just as 
they were twenty-four hours before, expect that 
better times are coming, and hope even against 
hope itself. I think that what has recently taken 
place in Himgary, in Croatia, and in Transylvania, 
has been the foundation of the hopes recently 
entertained by the friends of Sardinia, and that 
some parties in England, but still more in Turin, 
have conceived expectations that Austria, if these 
negotiations are allowed to drag their slow length 
along, will be frustrated in her designs of — ^what ? 
Aggrandizement ? Oh, no. If that were all, the 
difficulty might easily be removed. For look, my 
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Lords, how the matter stands Here js craving 
ambition on the one side, against a steady adher 
cnce to a pacific policy on the other , Here is a 
desire to eidarge domuuoo against the solemn faith 
of treaties on the one part, and a resolution not to 
swerve a haua breadth from that faith on the 
other even when tempted by aggression the most 
unjust, and crowned by success the most absolute 
and complete Here is good faith unsurpassed, 
almost unexampled moderation in victory, met by 
mcnrable thirst of aggrandizement, and reckless 
love oi change under the most gnevous disaster 
Thus stand the nval powers of Sardima and 
A.nsttia apposed to each other I hope that I 
view these matters more gloomily than the real 
state of things warrants, but 3 certainly feel not 
a little uneasy when I lefiect on the great length 
to which these negotiations havs been sedulously 
sons out And here, my Lords, 1 must observe, 
that this brings me, among many of the views 
which I now, antiapating somewhat, have taken 
of the present state of the Powers, to the conviction 
that the various matters now m dispute can only 
be settled by some general congress This would 
at once close the Tuna Conference I have before 
mentioned to your Lordships that the favour which 
the Government of England has shown to Sardinia, 
and the prejudice against Austria, has exhibited 
Itself — indeed, I may say, baa broken out very 
conspicuously, in two portions of these transac- 
tions First, it was displayed in the general diller 
ence of the langua^ used to Austria and to 
Sardinia To Austria we have held out everything 
short of threat— we have addressed her in language 
gentle indeed in outward appearance, but amount- 
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infT in substance to downright menace. ‘ You had 
better not go we said, ‘ into Italy— you had 
better not invade any ally of ours you had better 
not tMnk of going to Turin or to Eome, for if you 
do, we shaU consider it a matter deser\'ing of grave 
consideration.’ That was not the language in 
which we addressed the other party. To A^taa 
we were suaviter in modo, foriiier in re liut oar- 
dinia was gently and amicably told. If you o so 
act, it will be very much against your true interests. 
It will be wiser not to do anythi^ of the land . 
Pray don’t for your own sake.’ But no threat, 
nor anything like a threat. Sardima was not 
told, as Austria was, that it would be matter of 
great importance if she budged a foo^ut of her 
own dominions. And all this diversity of rea 
ment, aU this reprimand of Austria, was designe 
to be made known, and to gain creit and popu- 
larity with the republican rabble. For then 
that proceeding — so ludicrous at ^ce, an 
mean, that I have never read antyhmg like it 
in the whole course of history. YTule we wer 
aimoualy advertising to all Europe, and more 
especially to the rebels at Milan, and to e 
republicans in Paris, that we had held ou 
Austria this menace, we had at the yety ipae m 
our pockets an answer from Pnnce Mettermc 
our menacing dispatch, saying, ‘ What 
with you ? It is not yet the month of November, 
when the malady of your gloomy climate ’ 

but it is the cheerful month of September. _ 
ails you ? Are you distracted in your ram 
talk of our going to Turin ? We have M ™^® 
thought of going to Turin or Naples an 
have of going to the moon. On the contrary. 
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any one presumea to distmb the secnnty of any 
country, above all to threaten Sardinia, we will 
stand by you to defend Sardinia, and to maintain 
inviolate with all onr forces and all out resources 
all the arrangements of the Treaties of Vienna ’ 
Not one word of this answer from Anstna did we 
sufier to be known while bragging of our threats 
to her, threats which assumed her having the design 
of attackmg Sardinia Then, when the impro- 
pnety of keeping such a document m your pockets 
was mooted in this House, my noble fnend opposite 
(Lord Lanadowne) said, ‘ Oh, we were ready to 
give you that dispatch as soon as you asked for it * 
%8, when I did ask for it I got it , for, on the 18th 
of last September, my noble fnend (^Lord Aberdeen) 
was not at that time m the House, bnt in Scotland 
I said, ‘ I have that dispatch tn my hand, and I will 
read it every word, if you do not consent to give 
it to the public ’ Non coastot that it would Imve 
been given if I had omitted to give that direct 
challenge to Her Majesty’s Government I don’t 
blame my noble fnend opposite for all this , he, 
good easy man, knew nothing at all about it , he 
was not instructed , the Foreign Office let him 
remain innocent and ignorant , bnt the sum and 
substance of all this is, that every indulgence was 
extended to Sardinia, whilst th^ts, downnght 
threats, were held oat to Austna Now, for one 
moment stop to recollect the language which we 
used in the dispatch addressed to the Court 
of Austna on the 11th of September, 1847 It 
was as follows 

Any aggression on the nghto of independent States will 
not bo Tiewed with mdiffaeiue bv Great Bntain. The 
independence of the Eoman States is an essential element 
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in the political independence of Italy ; and no invasion of 
that territory can be attempted without leading to con- 
sequences of great gravity and importance. 

The answer which we received to that note from 
Austria was, ‘ We never dreamt of any such thing, 
but are ready at all times to stand by the integrity 
of all Italy.’ That declaration brings me, my 
Lords, from considering the affairs of Northern 
Italy to the subject of Central Italy, and more 
particularly of Eome itself ; and I naturally ask, 
in the words of my first resolution, whether that 
full and satisfactory explanation wWch we have a 
right to receive has been given of ‘ those recent 
movements in the Italian States which tend to 
unsettle the existing distribution of territory, and 
to endanger the general peace of Europe ’ ? First 
there is the occupation of Ancona by an Austrian 
army, then there is the occupation of Bologna by 
the main force of another Austrian army. I say 
nothing of the occupation of Tuscany. I put 
Tuscany out of the question, as it is a sort of fainily 
estate of the House of Austria, in which she has 
a right by treaty to interfere. But that is not all. 
There is also in the heart of Italy, in its very centre, 
in its capital, an army, not Eoman, not Austrian, 
not Italian, not composed of its native soldiery, 
but a French army, consisting of 40,000 or 60,000 
men, and with a park of artillery consisting of 
120,000 guns. I crave your pardon, 120 guns. 
[Laughter attended this mistaJx.} This army did 
not fall from the clouds. The troops advanced 
on the smface of the earth. The Eternal City 
was invaded with all the usual pomp and circum- 
stance of war. Some thousand men with a few 
guns were in the first instance sent from Marseilles 
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to Cinta Vcechia, and aome esplanatioa ’tras p^en 
wiy tiic\ ■Kcre *cot, bw)« or leas eatistattory. 
But \i any luaa has *een tlat eiplauatjon, stating 
that a (otc« of 10,000 men and a strong fleet had 
ieen sent to Cinta \c«hia ty France, and has 
been told that the ormr tos to stop there and to 
do nothing further, and that their sole object was 
to rearrange the balance of power — such was the 
Government esplanation— to adjust the balance 
of Europe at that port , if any man, having seen 
that ezplanation, can take it as satisfactory, all 
1 have to say is, that ho » a tnao very easily 
satiafled It docs not aatufy me — indeed it seems 
very like treating us with contempt to give such 
erplanations Be that, however, as it may, the 
other events which followed, plainly demanded full 
explanation That army, seat m the first instance 
to (Srita Veechia, afterwards matched onwards, 
and in three days arrived at Borne What was 
It doing then t To an unskilled ohservet, to a 
non mJitary man ULe myseU, who conld not tcU 
the diilerence between 12O,O0OBDd 120 guns, it did 
look as if It were going to make an attack upon 
the Eternal City 

‘Well, then, there is another question, still more 
apposite, and in answer to which 1 think that 
we should have had some explanation, and it is, 
‘ What shall be done, supposing that this army 
should attack Borne, ana, as is meat probable, 
carry it ’ ’ Up to this hour I, for my part, do not 
know whether such * question has been put or, 
if put, whether it has received an answer • What 
arc the French doing before Borne and what will 
they be doing after they have gamed possession 
of it r ’ js the question that should have been put 
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To say that they are there for the carise of humanity, 
or for the sake of maintaining the balance of power, 
these are words of which I cannot understand the 
coimesion with the undenied facts, and with the 
march of 40,000 or 50,000 troops with 120 guns, 
which does require satisfactory explanation, be- 
cause such proceedings are not an adjustment, 
but a subversion, a destruction of the European 
balance. I must forget all that I have ever read 
of the rights of nations before I consent to admit 
that circumstances like these can be allowed to 
pass over unnoticed. Here, my Lords, I should 
be doing injustice to my own feelings if I did not 
express my entire admiration of the conduct of 
the French army before the walls of Rome. What 
the French army had to do there — whether the 
French Government were entitled to send it thither 
— ^is another matter, and on this men may have 
different opinions. Whether or not it was in per- 
fect consistency with the professions of the new half- 
fledged French Republic to send an army to put 
down another nascent, a newly-hatched republic, 
whether that step was in harmony ^vith the views 
of the statesmen who had ruled France ever since 
the unhappy 24th of February — a day which I 
must ever consider deplorable for the peace of 
Europe, for the institutions and thrones of Europe, 
and, above all, most unhappy for the improvement 
and tranquillity of France itself — whether that 
step was in strict keeping with all the professions 
of all the parties who had been in power since that 
event had changed the face of France, and arrested 
the progress, the rapid, the uninterrupted progress, 
to comfort and happiness which France was making 
under the constitutional monarchy, by the develop- 

201 K 
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luent of her prodigioos resources — whether it was 
in Larmonjf with their profcsiions of peace to send 
snaring tooverthrowtneuJaDtllepuDhc of Rome 
— 1 will not stop now to UHiaue Suffice it to »aj, 
that the assistance of France was invited by the 
Pope, as he aaja in hu alfoeation from Gacta, but 
not severally or distinctly — it was innted lo con 
junction with that of Austria, Spam, and bapica : 
and it IS one of the very few cnticisms which 1 am 
disposed to mahe upon the French Government, 
that the second difficulty in this question is the 
manner la which the French army went alone to 
Rome when the Pope asked them to come con- 
jointly with the forces of the other Powers; font 
seemed as if they meant to anticipate others, and to 
gam a footing in Rome before the Austnans could 
take the field 

But all my unfa vourableremarkj touching Franco 
are now at an end, for no Government, no army, 
could have acted more blamelessly—l should rather 
Bay, more admuabty — ^Ihan that French army and 
ita commanders In the first place, can any man 
doubt tbat tbey could have taken Rome long ago 
if they had not been averse to the eCusion of blood 1 
Little do they know the gallantry of French troops 
who entertain a contrary notion Then they were 
strongly impressed with the idea that it was not 
right the innocent should Buffer with the guilty 
Again, they felt that they were not going against 
the Romans, hut against those who had usurped 
and exercised an intolerable tyranny over the 
Romans, properly so called Tbey were marching 
against llatnni and Ganbaldi, that Ganbaldi for 
whoma noble friend of nune (Lord Howdenl.whose 
eulogy IS really praise, bespoke your sympathy 
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so strongly a few evenings ago. But my noble 
friend, perhaps, is nob aware that this person 
— a clever man, undoubtedly, of great military 
talents — ^was, like Mazzini, a professional con- 
spirator; that the object of his first plot was, like 
that of a great conspirator in our own country 
(Guy Fawkes), who was not, however, quite so 
popular, to blow up the Royal Family of Sardinia 
in the theatre of Genoa ; and that the discovery of 
that gunpowder plot drove him out in exile, first to 
Brazil, and afterwards to the Rio Plata, where he 
began to act as a partisan, and afterwards acquired 
considerable influence. On the breaking out of the 
last revolution in France he returned to Europe, 
and shortly afterwards agitated the provinces 
of Italy, repeating in their northern districts, 
and in Rome itself, those valorous feats of arms 
which gained him reputation in the New World. 
Mazzini is a man of less courage, though of great 
ability, for few men are so bold as Garibaldi ; but 
Mazzini, in conjunction with Garibaldi, got posses- 
sion of Rome, the one eminent fox bis oivil, the 
other from his military qualifications. There they 
established a dictatorship under the name of a 
Triumxurate, and disciplined several thousand sol- 
diers, of whom scarcely one was a native Roman. 
Among them were Frenchmen, Monte Videans, 
Poles, Italians of the north, but Romans few 
or none. Therefore it was, I said, that General 
Oudinot was cautious how he bombarded Rome, 
as he could not direct his hostility against one class 
of men, and yet entirely spare all. Lastly, my 
Lords, I cannot shut my eyes to the merits of the 
French army, of which all ages must testify their 
sense as long as any regard remains among men 
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for the precioiu remains of aotiquitj and for those 
more inestimahle treasures of modem art sehich 
fona the pnde and ^ory of the Eternal City 
General Ondinot had earned on the siege of Rome 
as if he would ai-oid the allusion of a single drop 
of human blood, and as if he were anxious not to 
expose the great momunenta of art to the injuries 
of shot and shell In this state of things, the delay 
of the capture took place, while many at Fans 
were impatient at the suspension of their tnumph, 
but whto many more were anxious that m future 
ages the French should not be ranked with the 
Gotha and Vandals of past tunes , and I feel that 
the greatest gratitude u due to the French general 
and to the French army for the homase and 
generous spint that tempered the Talouz which 
they displayed before Rome VihM they are 
to do now there is a rerr diSerent question 
I believe that their difficulties are not yet over 
I bebeve they are only now begun, and that is one 
reason whyl urge to my noble fnend opposite, the 
propnety of calling a general congress lot the 
settlement of the disturbed afiairs of Europe 
The difficulties of the French army and the French 
Government at Borne are so great that an acute 
people, like that of France, cannot shut its eyes 
to them. They must see how little they have 
gamed even of that for which the Red Bepubheans 
of France are so eager — nubtary glory lAhat was 
the aim of the Fans multitude, which i more than 
suspect, of their nileia it could not be the purpese, 
unless they yielded up their better judgement to 
the influence of the rabble, for assuredly, while 
expceing them to every embarrassment in their 
foreign relations and augmenUng their financial 
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difficTilties, they must have seen that it vras an 
enterprise inurMch success could give their country 
little glory, -while failure must cover it -with dis- 
grace. But -what signifies to France the loss of such 
renown as victory bestows ? What to her is the 
forgoing of one sprig of laurel more in addition to 
the accumulated honours of her -victorious career ? 
The multitude of Paris rather than France, the 
statesmen of the club and cofiee-house, the poli- 
ticians of the salons, the reasoners of the Boule- 
vards, may retain their thirst for such additions, 
such superfluous additions, to the national fame. 
The sounder reasoners, the true statesmen, have, 
I trust, learnt a better lesson, and will teach her 
gallant people to prefer the more virtuous and 
more lasting glories of peace. 

But whatever the Paris mob, in the dra-wing- 
rooms or in the streets, may have desired, I am 
confident the Government, if left to itself, had one 
object only in view, the rescue of Borne from the 
usurpation of a foreign rabble, and restoring the 
authority of the Pope, whom that rabble’s -violence 
had driven from his States. And here let me say 
a word which may not be popular in some quarters, 
and among some of my noble friends, upon the 
separation of the temporal and spiritual authority 
of the Pope. My opinion is that it -will not do to 
say the Pope is all very well as a spiritual prince, 
but we ought not to restore his temporal power. 
That is a short-sighted and I think a somewhat 
superficial -view of the case. I do not believe it 
possible that the Pope could exercise beneficially 
his spiritual functions if he had no temporal 
power. For what would be the consequence? 
He would be stripped of all his authority. We are 
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not now in the eighth centur 7 , when the Pope con 
tnred to eiiat without much secular authonty, or 
when as Bishop of Rome he exercised very extensive 
spintnal authority without corresponding temporal 
power The progress ol the one, however, went 
along with that of the other , and just as the Pope 
had extended ha temporal dominions hy encroach- 
ments of his own, and hy gifts like those of Pepin 
and Charlemagne, the Exarchate and Pentapolis, 
uniting the patnmonr of St Peter, and adding to 
it little by httle ODtil he got a good large slice in 
Italy, just in proportion as his temporal authonty 
mcreased did he attain so overwhelming influence 
over the counciU of Europe Hi& temporal force 
increased his spintoal authonty, because it made 
him more independent Stnpt of that secular 
dominion, he would become the slave now of one 
Power — then of another— one day the slave of 
Spam, another of Auatna, another of Prance, or, 
worst of all, as the Pope has recently been, the slave 
of his own factious and rebelhous subjects His 
temporal power is an European question, cot a local 
or a religious one , and the Pope s authonty should 
he maintained for the sake of the peace and the 
interests of Europe We ourselves have 7,000,000 
of Bomau Cathohc subjects, Anstna has SO, 000 000, 
Prussia has 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 France is a 
Cathohc country, so is Belgium, so are the pemn 
sulas of Italy and Spam , and how is it possible to 

3 ose that, unless the Pope has enough temporal 
onty to keep him inoependent ol the other 
European Courts, jealoiisi» and intngues will not 
anse which must reduce him to a state of depen- 
dency, and so enable any one country wielding 
the enormous influence of his spintnal authonty 
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to foster intrigues, faction, even rebellion, in the 
dominions of her rivals ? Probably, as General 
Oudinot has sent the keys of Rome to the Pope at 
Gaeta, it is his intention to restore the temporal 
authority of the Pope. There are difficulties in 
the way of the French General remaining at Rome, 
the inhabitants of wliich naturally do not like 
to see an army of some thousands encamped in 
their town, and there are difficulties in the way of 
his leaving Rome ; but there is no way so easy 
of overcoming those difficulties as a general congress 
to settle the affairs of Europe ; and I do not con- 
sider that a clearer course can lie before France 
than to propose it, or that she can find a safer and 
a more creditable way out of her present embarrass- 
ments in Italy. 

I now come to a part of the subject which I have 
only originally glanced at, the state of our relations 
with the southern part of the Italian peninsula. 
On the ICth of December, 1847, the noble Lord 
at the head of Foreign Affairs (Lord Palmerston) 
wrote to Lord lUnto, directing liim to request an 
audience 

for tho purpose of conveying to his Sicilian Majesty the 
strongest assnranccs of the earnest desire of Her Slajcsty’s 
Government to maintain, and if possible draw still closer, 
tho bonds of friendship which have so long united tho 
Crowns of Great Britain and of tho Two Sicilies. 

Here, then, the Government were vowing eternal 
friendship with the Neapolitan. But, on the 10th 
of January, there broke out a rebellion in Sicily, and 
then ‘ a change came over the spirit of their dream ’, 
for there appeared no longer the same ardent desire 
for amity with Naples, or lamentations that it was 
not possible to ‘ draw still closer the bonds of friend- 
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8}up between the two Governioents’ Now came a 
scene which I have read iq the mass of papers before 
me with feelings of very sincere regret 1 cannot 
easily imagine a more imbecile judgement than 
presides, or a more mischievous spirit than per- 
vades, the whole of the diplomatic correspondence, 
the whole correspondence, not only of our pro- 
fessional pohticians, out Ministers, our Secretaries, 
our Consuls, our Deputy Consuls, but also a new 
class of political agents, who appear on the scene, 
the vice admirala and captains of ships of the line, 
who all seem, in the waters of Sicily, to have been 
suddenly transformed, as if by the potent spells 
of the ancient enchantress who once presided over 
that coast, stripped of their natural nuhtary 
form, li not into the same sort of creatures, whose 
form she made men assume, yet into monsters, 
hideous to behold, mongrel animals, pohtieal 
sailors, diplomatic nee admirals, speculative cap 
taius of ships, uauUcal statesmen, observers, not 
of the winds and the stars, but of revolts , leaning 
towarda rebels, instead of hugging the shore, la 
stead of buffeting the gale scudding away before 
the popular tempest , nay, suggesters of cicpe 
ditions against the established Governments of 
the AIhe3,with whom their Govemiaent lamented 
It could net draw the bonds of friendship more 
closely — a new species, half naval and half political, 
whose nature is portentous, in whose existence I 
could never have believed Mr Temple, a prudent 
and expenenced Bluuster is absent, imfortnnately, 
from his post, end hi* place is ^ed by Lord Napier, 
a worthy man, and an active, above all, an active 
penman, a glib writer if not a great , vmting, not 
quite, but very nearlv as well as the captains and 
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admirak themselves. We find this gentleman, hke 
them, ardently hoping that revolt may prosper, 
and doing his endeavour to realize his desire ; 
dealing out every sort of suggestion and recom- 
mendation, lecturing as if he sat in the Foreign 
Office, administering rebukes like a Foreign Secre- 
tary, telling the Neapohtan Government they had 
better do so and so ; if they did not, it would be the 
worse for them, and it would be viewed with ‘ great 
gravity ’ ; and yet supposing that no one but him- 
self was sensitive, for he takes care not to show 
respect by salutes, and addresses, and those mat- 
ters about which monarchs are supposed to care 
a great deal ; making very free in his, I will not 
say rude and unmannerly, but certainly his rough 
treatment of others, yet all the while excessively 
annoyed at the ‘ tone ’, as he calls it, of some of 
the communications addressed to him. But after 
carefully studying the papers, to catch what this 
oSensive tone of the Neapolitan Minister was, I 
have found it so evanescent that I really cannot 
discern it, and suppose there must be something in 
the manner, or in Lord Napier’s state of mind at 
the time, which overset him. 

On the 18th of January, 1848, Sir W. Parker, than 
whom a more able and ga Uant officer could not a dom 
the service, but who cannot be everything — ^for 
there are very few who, like my illustrious friend at 
the table (the Duke of Wellington), or my renowned 
master, under whom I first served in a diplomatic 
situation, the late Earl St. Vincent, are equally 
great as captains and statesmen — Sir W. Parker 
wrote to say that, the rebellion having broke out 
again, he had given general orders to the captains 
of British vessels to afford protection to individuals 
K3 
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conduct It IS easily to be seen wLich of the two 
sides these instructions ate intended to protect 
Sir W Parker concludes by saying, ‘ I shall await 
with anxiety the result of the outbreak in Sicily, 
and the effect it may produce at Naples ’ Why, 
what had Sir W Parker to do with that 1 The 
truth IS, he was in the hope and the expectation 
that the rebellion in Sioilr would extend across 
the Faro, and lead to a nsing of the Calabrese 
upon the neighbouring continent In page 352 we 
have Captain Codrtngton, a most able officer, no 
doubt, giving a long political disquisition, and 
many speculations, respecting the rehelhon and 
Its efiecta elsewhere in which he predicts a nsing 
in Calabna, and foresees tbe danger which wonld 
subsequently accrue to tbe Neapohtan Govern 
ment The gallant captain wntes as if be were 
a soothsayer, sent out to foretell the effect of the 
Sicilian force landing m Cabhna, in shakug the 
Neapohtan throne Nay, not content with being 

the gallant captaiu must needs act, at least specu 
late, as a Secretary of the Treasury, or whipper in 
for the Sicihan Commons so he proceeds to discuss 
tbe returns for the new elections 

Should the smiU Sicilian force*, eay> he, recentlv 
landed in Calabna — pnihablj under 1 000 men — eucceed 
ID rauina the inhabitanta of that part of tbe country 
against the present Gorcrninent, they may be able to 
beat the 12 000 Neapolitan tcoopa at present in Calabn]^ 
and then by getting poaaemoa of Scylla and Keggio. the 
S'Ciliana villgam the controlof tbe Straita and ultimately 
to diatre** the citadel of Ueaana, by cutUng o2 its eonmi-a 
nication, as well aa by other military operations, as to 
bnng on ita surrender Jn the meantime, the character 
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of the return of members to serve in the coming Parliament, 
to meet in the early part of the next month, is adverse to 
the present Ministry. In some places, the electors on 
meeting have merely made a proces-verhal afiimung the 
validity of their previous election, and reasserting the 
candidates then chosen as their actual representatives ; in 
others they have proceeded to a new election ; bat in almost 
every case the very same individuals as before have been 
returned as members for the Parliament. This gives a 
considerable check to the Government, and shows the state 
of public opinion in the provinces. If on the meeting of 
Parliament the discussions are free, we may expect strong 
diSerenccs, if not collisions, between the King’s Govern- 
ment and the Parliament, from recent events, from present 
difBoulties, and above all from the want of experience 
of all parties in carrying on public business. If the 
Government control the discussions by force or prevent 
the meeting of Parliament, or suddenly get rid of it, and 
govern the country by means of the army, the provinces 
will then be almost sure of rising generally, particularly 
Calabria, excited by the Sicilian landing, and then not only 
rvfrl Messina be gone, but Naples and the throne of Per- 
dinand will be in the greatest danger. But if the King’s 
Government were at present to act with great prudence 
and moderation, and if they believe them sincere in it, 
there would bo no such general rising in the provinces as to 
render the Sicilian lanmng of importance, and then that 
small body of men would be crushed by the large Nea- 
politan force at present in Calabria. This would put the 
King’s Government in a far more commanding position 
for terms in any future negotiations with Sicily, and prob- 
ably put off a final settlement by inducing claims too 
exorbitant to bo agreed to by Sicily.’ 

What had Captain Codrington to do with the 
going out or coming in of the Ministry 7 What, in 
the name of Neptune and Mars, and all deities 
having charge of ships of war, had a naval of&cer 
to do with the returns to Parliament, the results 
of votes in that foreign House of Commons ? 
Observe, my Lords, the papers are selected out of 
the mass of documents at the Foreign OfB.ce, and 
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I will ventuie to assert very confidently that, besides 
those which have been produced, there are half a 
dozen times as many which the Foreim Office has 
not produced , bo that if we find anyt!^g in these 
papers showing faults to have been committed by 
those who produced them or by their agents, we 
may assume that, if the whole of the papers were 
given, not a few more faults of the same kind 
would be found to have been committed 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Mmto) went 
from Rome to Naples, and if be had been alone 
there I should have h^ greater confidence in the 
proceedings of the Government, for I have had long 
expenence of his good sense and eound judge' 
ment But the noble Earl had a very active and 
zealous man under him , and while wading through 
this volume I have often had occasion to reflect 
upon the wise opinion of Pnoce Talleyrand, who 
used to reckon in diplomacy that zeal in young 
men is the next thing to treachery, and that some 
tunes It is lost ns bad as treachery, for the zealous 
are clothed with the garb of merit, and you have 
bttle hold over them Well, the zeal, the honest 
zeal, no doubt, of Lord Kapier, moved my noble 
kinsman from Rome to Naples The noble Earl (Earl 
Minto) on the 2nd of February, 1848, wrote to the 
Foreign Office, that he bad b«n so urged bv Lord 
Napier to go to Naples that he bad resolved to set 
ofl But Lord Napier also tells us that on the 3rd 
of February he had an interview with the King of 
the Two Sicilies, and that he got the King, out of 
his zeal and his address worbng with it, to ask 
Lord Minto to go to Naples Well, my noble 
fnend and Lord Napier, representing the Bntish 
Government, were deadedly for the Siahans and 
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against the Neapolitans. There vras no attempt 
to hold the balance even between the two parties, 
but every expression was used, every proposal 
made, every captious objection taken in favour of 
the Sicilians under pretence of holding even the 
balance. In that country my noble kinsman and 
Lord Napier are what we term in the language of 
this country ‘ Eepealers ’. They are aU for what 
they call a native and independent parliament in 
SicUy, just as the Eepealers are for a native and 
independent Parliament in College Green. The 
noble Lord (Lord Minto) says, in a very vehement 
manner, that the sufierings of the people of Sicily 
under their thirty years’ tyranny were so intoler- 
able that the Sicilians had a much better groimd 
for their rebellion than we had against James 11 in 
1688. A consul, writing on the 24th of April, having 
^ven most flourishing accounts of the universal 
insriirection of the Sicilians (accounts which differ 
entirely from those I received from travellers in 
that country, as well as from public functionaries), 
informed Lord Napier that the Sicilians were goingto 
choose the Grand Duke of Genoa as King of Sicily. 
This intelligence was received in London about 
the 4th or 5th of May. There was not a moment’s 
delay in acting upon the notification, though it 
was only a prediction. If we were so very fond 
of our Neapolitan allies, if we lamented that we 
could not draw more closely the bonds of friendship 
between the two countries, protesting all the while 
our desire to keep the two crowns on the head of 
Ferdinand, it is very odd that our Minister should, 
on the very instant it was known that the Grand 
.Duke of Genoa was likely to be chosen, and that 
the Sicilians intended to dethrone King Ferdinand 
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namely, on the 8th of May, proceed to give the‘io 
instructions to my liiend, Mr Abercrombie : 

• Her ^^a5esty’• Cosiul at PaJenno hanog reported that 
it 13 aoderstoM that the ernwn of Sici]7 u to be offered to 
the Duhe of Genoa, I hare to i&etmct you that if it should 
come to yoox kninrledse that anch an offer baa been made, 
you iriU state to the bardinian GoTenunent that it is of 
course for the I^ke of Genoa to determine whether it will 
or will not suit him to accept this flattering offer, but that 
it might be satisfactory to him to hsvow that if he should 
do so he would at the proper lime^ and when be was lo 
posseeston of the Sieiltan tl^ne, be acknowledged by Her 
Ifajesty.’ 

Let It be known, said the noble Lord at the head 
of Foreign Affai rs, that if the Duke of Genoa accepts 
the oficT of the Siciliana, we sbaU lose no tinut is 
teco^ziog him, the Grand Dnke of Genoa, under 
the %eaty of Vienna, as the Ring of Sicily, and 
in accepting the dethronement of oiu own ancient 
ally wiu whom we lament there is no possibility 
of ‘ drawing closer the bonds of oui ancient frien({- 
ship’. Oh, howeatilyenapped are the bondathat 
kmt pnnee to prince, and State to State 1 Ob, 
how feeble the most ancieat ties of the firmest 
political fnendship I When the ink was hardly 
dry with which the profession was made of this 
earnest desire to draw more closely, if it were but 
possible, the bonds which united us to the King of 
the Two Sicilies, that Her Majesty’s Government 
should, behind his bac]^ and without a word of 
notice, avow their intention debberately, but in- 
stantly, to acknowledge the usurper upon whose 
head his insurgent subjects were about to place the 
crown they bad wrested from the brow of their 
lawful King ! But my noble Inend (Lord Minto) is 
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strongly impressed with the advantages of a free 
constitution — ^not, however, more strongly than 
I am. Above all the free constitutions of the 
world, it is natural that the Sicilians should 
admire that admirable form of the purest of 
all governments, which, uniting the stability of 
order with the freedom of a popular constitution, 
which we happily enjoy, and upon the possession 
of which we have reason to pride ourselves 
beyond all the other bounties which a gracious 
Providence has showered down upon this favoured 
isle. No wonder the Sicilians sho^d be prepared to 
admire and regard with reverence a constitution 
which unites in itself the advantages of all other 
forms of government, the freedom of democracy, 
the vigour of monarc%, and the stabOity with the 
peacefulness of aristocracy. If I were to say that 
1 am niggardly enough to keep this blessing at aU 
hazards to ourselves, not to desire the extension to 
others of this happy form of government, I should do 
injustice to my own feelings ; but if I were to say 
I am slow to believe that the British Constitution 
is of a nature to be easily exported, and trans- 
planted in other countries, I should only give vent 
to the opinions which the wisest have held, and 
which every day’s experience of foreign affairs 
tends more deeply to root in all reflecting minds. 
The British Constitution is the work of ages, the 
slow growth of many centuries, and if it could be 
transplanted to countries so totally unprepared for 
its reception, and there made to take root, it would 
be as great a miracle as if we were to take a mature 
plant and set it, to grow on a stone pavement, or 
a great wooden stick, and plant it in a fertile soil, 
there to bear fruit. The plant and the soil must 
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te c4 ccmgemal natuTW , tte cOTistituUoii must fit 
the nation it is to govern The people most be 
prepaied bythettprevionseipenence.theu habits, 
their second nature, their polibcal nature, to receive 
such institutions I know not that I can ever 
Bulficiently express the affection I bore to my late 
nohle {nend (^rd W BentincL), who, m 1812, 
instituted in Sicily the erpenmcnt of transplanting 
thither the British ConstitnUon But your Lord 
ships now know from his eiponence what was the 
consequence of attempUng to establish out own 
constitution in another country A traveller hap- 
pened to be in Sicily at the time, and I will re^ 
the account he gave of the solemnity which he 
witnessed He is speaking of the most important 
of all proceedings under that transplanted system , 
he IS aeaenbing the conduct of the people’s chosen 
representatives , he u painting the scene of then 
legislative labours, in the temple of freedom , he 
» admitting us to the grand, the noble spectacle of 
the most dignified of human as*erDbhes, toe popular 
body makiDg laws for the nation in the sanctuary 
oljtsn^ts fi«e,then thisauguatpctureofatrans 
planted Farhament Mr Hughes says 


* As soon as the PnsideDt ba<i propceed tbe eubiect for 
delwte, and restored some depe« of order from that con 
fnaon of tongues rrbicb followed tbe aononncemenC of tbe 
question, a syslera d eruoination and recruniDstion was 
inrambly conunenccd by Ibe several speakers accom 
pamed with sncb hideons contortions, snch bitter Unnfs 
and such personal inrecttres, that blows generally followed, 
until tbe Assembly wss m an uproar llie P^dent’s 
voice waaunbeeded and anbeard, tbe whole House arose , 
patnota and antagonists nungl^ in tbe fny, and lbs 
ground was covered wifb the combatants, kicking, biting, 
ttriang, and scratching eadi other in a true Pancratio 
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It is to restore tliis grand political blessing of 
the 1812 Parliament that all our late efiorts have 
been pointed. The great object of onr negotiations 
has been the establishment of such a precious 
representative assembly ; but the result is, that 
those efiorts have been aU thrown away. The King 
of Naples was said at that time to have agreed 
to certain concessions ; he offered the people such 
terms as our negotiators thought they ought to 
have accepted ; and, np to that time, indeed Up 
to this hour, Perdinand has behaved most fairly. 
He did not scruple to make such proposals for 
conciliation as our own negotiators thought the 
insurgents ought to have accepted. But all ended in 
their refusal. IVar broke out. Neapolitan troops 
were sent over. Messina was attacked, bombarded, 
and, after some four or five days, was taken. 

Now, to show your Lordships the tendency there 
was in these negotiations to take advantage of 
every circumstance, accidental or otherwise, for 
the purpose of blackening the conduct of the 
Neapolitan Court, I will only state one particular, 
and that is with respect to the continuance of the 
hombardment. A most indignant denial has been 
given to this charge by the general officers and 
others engaged ; and it turned out that our consuls 
and vice-consuls, all animated by the same spirit, 
all in favour of rebellion and against the lawful 
sovereignty, all agreed in one fact as the ground of 
the charge, — ^theyall said that eight hours after the 
resistance had ceased the bombardment was con- 
tinned. It might naturally be supposed that, with 
this continued bombardment, much blood would 
spilt; and when all our agents are dwelling on 
this continuance as a cruelty, every reader must 
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conclude that needless eainage was perpetrated 
and much blood shed Bntnosuchthing, notone 
drop could be spilt, and why ? Because every 
creature bad left the town before the eight hours 
had commenced to ran 1 Bnt the bombardment 
was continued for two reasons In the first place, 
every house, as in Pans, was a fort , and, secondly, 
the Neapolitan commaDdec could not possibly 
trust the white flag immediately after he had lost 
a whole battalion ny a false fiag being houted to 
decoy them into ambush, where the ground was 
nun^ But no single fact of needless cruelty has 
been proved against the Ring of Naples, though 
I know, from a person attached to out Navy, and 
in those seas at that tune, whose account 1 have 
read, as also from that of a traveller aecidentallv on 
board of one of the Queen s ships at the time, that 
there were cruelties of the most disgusting and 
revolting descnption committed by the Eicmans 
and not one word of reference to which can be 
found in all the curiously selected papers that load 
^our table lu the mass things are to be found, 
indeed, much against the wishes of the selectors 
and also of their agents m Sicily and Naples This 
IS owing to their clumsy design of tiling what 
they think will exalt the rebel and damage the 
loyal party, without always perceiving that these 
statements cut more ways than one Thus, a 
number of consuls sign a statement that all the 
inhabitants had left Messina This is contrived 
to show that resistance had ceased , but it also 
proves that no cruelty could be committed by the 
oomhardment Again, we are told that 1,500, by 
one zealous agent s account, had been slam of the 
King’s troops , but I/ord Napier s hotter zeal is 
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not satisfied 'with this number, and he makes it 
3,000. The object of putting forward this state- 
ment is to exalt the rebel valour, and give a more 
formidable aspect to the revolt. But the zeal in 
one direction forgets that the same parade of 
numbers also shows how necessary severe measures 
had become on the King’s part, and how little 
blame could attach to the gallant troops who, thus 
assailed, had imposed on them, by the duty of 
self-defence, the necessity of quelling so bloody an 
insurrection. 

I have given one sample of the not very even- 
handed justice which pervaded the correspondence. 
But I will proceed further. After the battle of 
Messina 700 or 800 rebels escaped towards the 
Ionian Islands. They were taken, and it was 
said by a stratagem : that by hoisting the English 
flag a Neapolitan cruiser was enabled to near 
them and take them. It was further alleged — 
and much of the correspondence is addressed to 
this point — that they were taken, contrary to the 
law of nations, within three miles or cannon-shot 
of the Ionian Islands, and therefore within the 
British waters. Very elaborate arguments are 
given in the correspondence to prove that position, 
and a great deal of indignation is expressed ; and 
satisfaction was also demanded on account of the 
abuse of the English flag. An elaborate argument 
is prepared and sent by the Foreign Secretary to 
show that because the ships were first seen twenty 
miles off, and in half an hour more they were more 
clearly perceived, therefore at some unknown and 
unspecified time after the half hour, they must 
have been close in with the shore. I suppose on 
•the principle that a sailing vessel going without 
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steam, moves at the jate of twenty or thirty mile* 
inthehour However, suchis this zealousargument 
to prove the favoimt* point that the rebels are 
always right and the Goveroraent always wrong 
Alas I that so much good infoimatton and subtlety 
of argument should^ thrown away This able 
and argumentative paper crossed on ita woy out 
another from our own Admiral on its way home* 
ward, in which he said he bad inquired from the 
Governor of the lomaa Islands, and had ascertained 
that the ship was at least eight miles froai the shore 
— so there was an end of the argument upon dis 
tance , and that of the insult to our flag was as 
shortly disposed of by a letter from our own 
Admiralty, stating that it ms only a stratagem 
wiuch our own Navy constantly employed, freely 
using the flags of othet nations for it s own purposes 
I rejoice to say, and your Lordships must be 
rejoiced to hear it, that I am approaching the end 
of this subject, but I cannotabstam from observing, 
to show how completely wc took part with the one 
side against the other, that we treated the Sioluin 
prisoners as if they bad been our allies, out own sub 
jects They were taken in rebellion, with arms in 
their hands, against their lawful Sovereign But 
Lord Napier complains to FnnceCanati of his treat 
meat of the prisoners, and says it would be observed 
upon in England, would raise a strong feebng on 
its exposure and publication, and that the feeling 
would be such that HerMajesty’aGovernment could 
scarcely fail to take notice ol it But how ? For 
those prisoners were gmlty of mumcipal offence 
against the municipal lawof their own country. Sup- 
pose, contrary to all probab^tyand possibility, hos 
tibties had ensuednpon the late attempt at reWlbon 
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in Ireland, and some of the prisoners having been 
taken and sent to Bermuda or Australia, that the 
Ministers of France, Holland, Belgium, or any 
other country had taken it into their heads to 
object to our treatment of those prisoners and to 
say, ‘ Don’t treat them in that way. Give them 
their native Parliament on College Green — you are 
acting cruelly in sending them to Bermuda or 
Australia. I shall write home to France, I shall 
write home to Holland, I shall write home to 
Belgium ; and depend upon it your conduct will 
raise such a ferment of execration and hatred 
against you, that the President of the Republic, 
the King of Holland, and the King of Belgium will 
be absolutely obliged to take notice of it.’ How 
should we have received that intimation ? I think 
with a horse-laugh, and there was no reason why 
the Neapolitan King should not receive that dis- 
patch of Lord Napier’s in the same way, except 
that he, no doubt, gave it good-naturedly a more 
polite and courteous reception. Now we thus pre- 
sume to interfere with the domestic affairs of 
Naples as neither France nor Holland would dare 
interfere with ours, and as we never durst interfere 
with theirs. True, we never should dream of 
urging the great Republic to treat its rebellious 
subjects, when charged with treason, otherwise 
than as its Government pleased ! True, Naples is 
a feebler Power than France ! But is that all the 
ground for the proceeding ? Is that all the warrant 
for reading lectures such as those we have read, 
for doing the things we have done, threatening the 
things we have threatened, claiming the right we 
have asserted of protecting, criminals imprisoned 
for rebellion from the justice of their lawfful 
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Sovereign ’ I say that to a generous nation, to 
a manly feeling heart, to a person of true British 
honour and true British gallantry, it is the very 
reverse of a reason, and makes our conduct the less 
excusable as it ought to be the more hateful 
But far from words being all we used, far from 
interfering by requisition and remonstrance being 
all we did, the British diplomacy and the British 
Naw were actuaUy competed to force an arrmstice 
upon the Neapolitan Government on behalf of its 
revolted subjects and when their revolt was nearly 
queUed ’ After Messina had been completely sub* 
dued, its forces routed, its walls crumbled, its 
strongest place captured, our Admunl, having a 
fleet in those waters, was resolved it should sot be 
there for nothing Hitherto he and his captains 
had only expressed sympathr with the insurgents, 
and hatred or contempt of their lawful Sovereign. 
Now that the rebeUion was on the pomt of being 
put down, by the capture of Catama and Palermo, 
which, but for us, most botb ha\e immediatdy 
fallen^ now that the last hope of Bubvertm^ tha 
Throne of Sicily sod inslallmg a usurper on its 
rums was about to vanish from the eyes of the 
British seamen, our Admiral acting m concert no 
doubt with the British envoy, and inspired with 
the feelings of our Foreign Office, required a respite 
to he allowed the insu^nts, and determmed to 
back his requisition with hu ships But he was 
not, we must admit, the pnncipal in this ofience 
against the rights of an i^ependent and fnendly 
State He has not the blame to bear, or, if you wSl, 
he has not the praise to receive, of having decided 
upon this mtervention between the Xing and his 
insurgent subjects The French Admiral was the 
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contriver of tlie scteme. Admiral Baudin formed 
his own determination, doubtless in order to 
gratify the mob of Paris, as well as the rebels of 
Palermo ; and our commander, afraid of being 
outstripped in his favourite course, at once yielded 
to the Frenchman’s request, the one looldng to the 
Boulevards of Paris for approval, the other to the 
Foreign OfB.ce of London. Orders were issued to 
all our fleet, that they should use every means to 
prevent the Neapolitans from following up their 
victory at Messina ; and sealed instructions were 
sent to direct their proceedings should these peace- 
able efiorts fail. ^Vhy not make the instructions 
public ? PThy not ^ve notice openly of our in- 
tentions ? It might have prevented the necessity 
of using force. However, the orders were sealed, 
and they directed that first the guns should be 
fired without shot ; nes*, that they should be 
shotted, but not fired so as to injure the crews of 
our ally’s ships ; and, finally, that they should be 
used as hostilely and destructively as was necessary 
to accomplish the purpose of forcing Naples to let 
the Sicihan rebels alone. But then it is said, and 
it is the pitiful pretext of equal treatment to both 
parties, that the orders were alike to prevent 
action of the King’s troops and the revolters. 
"Was ever there a more wretched shift, a more 
hollow pretence, than this ? Keep the Sicilians 
from breaking an armistice enforced to save them 
from utter and final destruction ! Keep the beaten 
Sicilian rebel from overpowering his victorious 
masters ! Keep the felon convicted from rushing 
to the gallows in spite of the respite granted kim ! 
v^n human wit imagine a more ridiculous pretext 
than this, of afiecting to hold the balance even. 
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when you are preventing the conqueror from im 
proving his vicloTy, and oniy preventing the van 
qmshed from attempting what without a miracle 
he cannot do, cannot, even with all your assistance, 
venture to try t But such was our just conduct 
in an interference which we had not the shadow of 
a right to tahe upon ourselves TTe showed our 
fnencUy feelinp towards an ancient ally by forcibly 
screening his revolted subjects, and compelling him 
to delay for nearly seven months the total defeat 
of those rebels and the complete restoration of tran* 
quilhty From the lOtb of&ptember, when Messina 
fell, to the 30th of March, when we were kindly 
pleased to let the armistice enire, the English fleet 
persevered in reducing the King to inaction, and 
saving his rebellious simjectsfiom the operation of 
his armies But for our own fleet, there la not a 
doubt that Catania and Palermo mnst have fallen in 
a fortnight , but we nursed, and fostered, and pro 
longed the insurrection for above half a year Talk 
of your humanity 1 Boast of your Admiral and his 
French associate iDterposing to save bloodshed I 
Whose fault was it that Catania, having profited 
by the respite you forced the King to grant, 
still held out, instead of opening her gates as 
soon as Messina had ialles, when the insurrection 
must have been crashed m its cradle ? Who but 
your commanders and envdya are to blame for the 
necessity under which they placed the King s troops 
of fighting a battle on the 6th of April ? That 
engagement no doubt put down the insurrection 
but many lives were lost in it Five and twenty 
officers were killed and wounded on the Kmg’s side, 
and some hundreds of men must hkewise have 
expiated their loyalty with then bves, to say 
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nofcliing of the insurgent loss. Palermo fell without 
a struggle, after all the boastings of your envoys 
and captains, and consuls and vice-consuls. Would 
she have resisted more fiercely in September ? 
The insurgent chiefs fled, and got on board the 
Veclis, one of the two vessels of war which you 
suffered the Sicilian rebels to fit out in your ports, 
when you refused aU help to your ancient friend's 
ambassador in checking this outrage on the law of 
nations, and when by a celebrated ‘ inadvertence ’ 
you suffered those rebels to obtain from the Tower 
a supply of arms, wherewith to fight your ally's 
armies. 

My Lords, I cannot trust myself with the ex- 
pression of the feelings which are roused by the 
whole of the papers, to which I have only referred 
occasionally ; they are the feelings with which all 
men of sound principles and calm judgement will 
read them all over Europe. I will refer to them 
no further than to read the indignant denial which 
the veteran Gleneral Filangieri, Prince of Satriano, 
gives to the charge of cruelty brought against his 
gallant and loyal army by our envoys and our 
consuls, and, I grieve to add, our naval com- 
manders. (Lord Brougham here read the vehe- 
ment, and even impassioned, terms in which the 
General refutes these foul calumnies, charging him, 
an ofBcer of above half a century’s service, with 
suffering his troops to commit enormities which 
no military man, of however little experience in his 
profession, could have permitted.) 

Eely upon it, my Lords, that if anything can 
make more offensive the conduct of our agents in 
fostering revolt, and injuring the lawful govern- 
ment of our allies, it is the adding foul slander to 
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gross indiscretion, revenging themselves on those 
whose valour and conduct has frustrated their 
designs, by blackeniM their characters, and com- 
mitting that last act of cruel injustice, calumniating 
those you have injured, through your hatred of 
those to whom you have given good cause to 
hate you 

There is, my Lords, but one course for this 
country to pursue in ita deahngs with other States , 
she must abstain from all interference, all znis 
chievous meddling with their domestic concerns, 
and lea\e them to support, or to destroy, or to 
amend their own institutions m their own way 
Let us chensh our owu Goveromes:, keeping our 
own institutions (or our own use, but never attempt 
to force them upon the rest of the world We bai e 
no such vocation, we have no such duty, no such 
right Above all, we have no nght to interfere 
between sovereigns and subjects, encouraging them 
to revolt, and urging them to revolution, in the 
vain hope that we may thus better their condition 
Then, m negotiation let us avoid the same meddhng 
policy — shall I falsely call it T — the same restless 
disposition to serve one State at another’s expense , 
showing favour and dislike capnciooslj and alter 
nately, guided by mere individual and personal 
feelings, whether towards States or statesmen, dis 
playing groundless likings lor eome and groundless 
hatred for others , one day supporting this Power 
in Its aggression upon that, and when defeated, 
justly and signally defeated, like Sardima, chnging 
to the wish that It should obtain from the victorious 
party on mdemaity for its own foul but failing 
aggre«sion Most of aD let us abide by the estab- 
lished policy of the country towards our old and 
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faithful friends, not Naples merely, but Austria, 
whose friendship has been, in all the best times of 
our most eminent statesmen, deemed the very 
corner-stone of our foreign policy, ever since the 
era of 1688; above all, since King William and the 
Ministers and Government of his successor laid 
the foundations of that system. But now I can see 
in every act done, almost in every little mattei, 
a rooted prejudice against Austria, and the inter- 
spersing of a few set phrases does little to prevent 
any reader from arriving at the same conclusion, 
‘ Our feelings are friendly towards Austria,’ and 
‘ God forbid they should be otherwise ! ’ I say Amen 
to that prayer, but when I read the dispatches with 
the light shed on them by the acts of our Govern- 
ment, and of all their agents and Jlinisters, when 
by these acts I. interpret the fair words used, I 
perceive the latter to mean exactly nothing, and 
that those expressions which perpetually recm of 
an opposite kind speak the true sense of our rulers. 
But this policy is opposed to the uniform authority 
of our greatest statesmen. Even Sir. Fox,, who 
was sometimes believed to have a leaning towards 
Russia, from the accidental transactions of 1791, 
when charged with undervaluing the Austrian 
alliance in comparison, took immediate opportunity 
earnestly to disavow any such opinion, and 
declared that our friendship with Austria was the 
grand element of our European system. 

My Lords, I have detained you longer than I 
could have dteired; but I felt it absolutely neces- 
sary to give your Lordships an opportunity of 
fully considering this momentous subject. That 
such things as have been done by the Government 
in Italy and elsewhere during the last twelve 
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months, should pass 'vithoat awakening jour 
attention, and that jour examination of the detaOs 
should not call down a censoK if foe no other pui 
pose than to warn the Mimstera against persisting 
in fatal errors, appears to me hardlj within the 
bounds of possibility I have, therefore, deemed it 
my duty to give you on opportumty of expressmg 
the opinion which I believe a majority of this 
House holds, and which I know is that of all well- 
informed and impartial persons in every part of 
the world 
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DENMARK AND GERMANY 


My Lords, I have to lay upon yoiur table, by 
command of Her Majesty, the Protocols of the 
proceedings of the Conference upon the affa rs of 
Denmark and Germany, which has just been 
brought to a close. In laying these papers upon 
your Lordships’ table I propose to follow the course 
which was pursued by the Earl of lave^ool in 
1823, and I am confident that in following that 
example I am pursuing a course which is perfectly 
fair to this House and to the country. In that 
case the English Government had been carrying 
on negotiations first at Verona, the Conference at 
which place was attended by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and afterwards at Paris, on the subject of the 
invasion of Spain. The Government of that day 
declared that the invasioA of Spain was contrary to 
aU the principles of English policy, and that it was 
an interference which was entirely opposed nor 
onlj' to the sentiments of this country, Wt to the 
settlement of Europe which had been come to some 
years before. They, therefore, protested against 
it, while at the same time they thought it advisable 
to preserve peace and declare a neutrality between 
this country and Prance. Upon the present 
occasion I have to discuss a question which is of 
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a very intricate nature, aod which for a long time 
was considered to be one that might go on for many 
many years without raising any ciciting interest, 
and wluch waa almost loo complicated and too 
wearisome to engage much of the public attention. 
For the last year however, that question has been 
in a lery diSerent condition 

Sly Lords, before I refer to the proceedings of the 
Conference it is necessary to take some notice of 
those engagements whtch have been the ongin of 
these disputes, though they were tntended to put 
an end to all differences between Germany and 
Denmark hour lordships are well aware ^at in 
these tunes it is necessary that a treaty should sot 
only have the sigoatores of envo) s asd the ratihea* 
tions of Sovereigns, but that in ita working it 
should be made to accord with the sentiments and 
wuhes of the people who ate to be eoveined under 
it A renatkable instance of difference m this 
respect has occurred with regard to the operation 
of the Treaty of Vienna of 1815 with respect to 
Lombardy, and tha opetaUon of the aomo tmaty 
with reference to Genoa hour Lordships are 
aware that for many jears great discontent pre 
vailed in Lombardy, which was only ttmoved by 
the separation of that province from Austria On 
the other hand, in Genoa, by the wise and patriotic 
conduct of the Kings of Sardinia, all the objections, 
all the repugnance which onginally esisted in 
Genoa against then role have been fin^y overcome 
and removed, and Piedmont and Genoa are now 
in perfect harmony Unfortunately the Treaty of 
1852 in regard to Denmark, and the engagements 
which were entered into in the previous year, 1851, 
with respect to an awangement between Germany 
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and Denmaik. tvcre in their operation exceedingly 
nnsatisfactory. It was declared, and has lately 
been repeated in the Conference, that an attempt 
■sras made by the King of Denmark, contrary to 
the engagements of 1852, and contrary also to all 
sound policy, to make the people of Schleswig 
change their national character, and so to interfere 
■'rith their churches and schools as to keep up 
a perpetual irritation, thereby violating the spirit 
of the engagements between Denmark and Ger- 
tnany. How far those accusations were true as 
regards the exact letter of those engagements I will 
not stop to inquire ; but it is quite certain thac 
there was prevailing in Schleswig great dissatisfac- 
tion at the manner in which the Duchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein were governed, and that great 
complaints were made on that account against the 
Danish Government. It was for a long time the 
public opinion in this country that Germany had 
no reason to complain of Denmark as violating her 
engagements ; but I am afraid that, by an impolitic 
course at all events, the Danish Government pro- 
duced the feeling in Germany that the subjects of 
the King of Denmark of the German race were not 
fairly governed. Oppression there could not be 
said to be. The Government was a free Govern- 
ment, and, generally speaking, the people living 
under it were prosperoxis ; but there was in the 
two Duchies much of that irritation which prevailed 
in Bel^um previous to its separation from Holland. 
On the other side, it must be said that the German 
Governments, instead of asking that wh ch might 
fairly have been demanded — instead of asking that 
the engagements should be kept in their spirit, and 
that arrangements should be made (which could 
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easily have been devised) to give satisfaction to 
the people ol the Euchin — made propoeals locon 
Bistent, us It appeared to me, with their engage* 
meats, poshing beyond their legitimate sense 
the wor^ of uose engagements and suggested 
arrangements which, if they had come into opera* 
tion, would hate made Denmarh completely 
subject to Germany Among other proposals— 
indeed, one of the chief — was that tne 900,000 
people who were said to be of German xace, and 
even the &0,000 of the Duchy of Lauenburg, should 
have a representation equal to that of the 1,600 000 
inhabitanta of the kingdom of Denmark This 
was evidently to unfair and calculated to be to de* 
atruetire of Danish independence and nationality, 
that Denmark refused to accede to it It was, in 
fact each a proposal as il Scotland and Ireland 
were to demand each an eooal nomber of repreaen 
tattves with England in tne Imperial Parliameat 
The consequence of these disputes nnfortnnatelv 
was that instead of the treaty taking root and 
fully eatufyuig the wuhes ol the people of the 
Duchies, there was a kmd of never-ceasing imta 
Uon which burst forth as occasion arose , and, as 
Germany was matly more powerful than Den 
mark, it was but too probable that the latter 
would haie to suSer one day on account of the 
complaints which were made by the Germans It 
was impossible not to foresee that each would prob- 
ably be the consequeoce, and that the imtation 
to which I allude would not go on for ever without 
excitmg great dissension and perhaps war There- 
fore in September, 1862, when I was at Brussels in 
attendance on Her Jlajesty, I explained to Sir 
Augustus Paget, who was shortly abont to return 
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to Denmark, a plan of pacification -vrliicli it ap- 
peared to me would keep the Duchies under the 
rule of the King of Denmark ; which would be 
satisfactory to themselves ; which would give 
them a Minister for Schleswig and a body of 
representatives ; a Minister for Holstein and a 
body of representatives, and would thus put an 
end for ever to the demand that at Copenhagen 
there should sit a majority of representatives for 
the Duchies. The Danish Government — as I think 
unfortunately — utterly rejected that proposal, and 
matters went on in the same unsatisfactory state. 
The diplomatic correspondence which the British 
Government proposed should take place did take 
place between Germany and Denmark, but it only 
produced increased bitterness and further irrita- 
tion. At length in October, 1863, the German 
Governments at Frankfort declared that they must 
proceed to Federal Execution. If, my Lords, that 
Federal Execution had been founded on any in- 
fringement of the rights of Holstein — ^if it had been 
founded solely upon the misgovernment of Holstein, 
or on any violation of the rights of the Confedera- 
tion, no Power would, I think, be entitled to com- 
plain of it. It embraced, however, a point which 
had nothing to do with Federal rule — ^the point of 
an equal representation at Copenhagen. It was 
then that the British Government declared that 
that could not be a matter of indifference, because 
it aimed, in fact, not only at the integrity, but at 
the independence, of Denmark. Things remained 
in this state until the death of the King of Denmark, 
which produced an entire alteration in the state . 
of affairs. It was then contended on behalf of 
Germany that, after looking closely into some very 
201 L 
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intricate questions of icpresentative and hereditarj 
succession they •were boand to declare that the 
King of Denmark had no nghfc to succeed to the 
Duchies but that by the law of the Confederation 
the Erince of Augustenbu^ was the proper heir 
to the throne This declaration adopted almost 
throughout the whole of Germany was received 
with applause not only by the popular hut by the 
Conservative party by persons of the highest 
rank as well as by the general mass of the com 
munity and every Government that pretended 
to adhere to the Treaty of 1852 was denounced ns 
recreant to the cause of Germany In this state of 
sfEaire the OovetnmenU of Austria and of Prussia 
took a somewhat sinnlat and not very defen 
able course In the beginning they declared in 
the Diet that having a major ty in favouz oi this 
declaration they would proceed to Federal Execu 
tion — thereby to all appearance makmg the 
present King of Denmark responsible for that 
which was done bjr the late Kmg and to all intents 
and purposes as it would seem acknowledging bis 
eovereignty over Ilolste n They at the same 
tune however somewhat privately and without 
the general know]e%e of Europe declared that 
they reserved the question of the succession It 
did not appear to the Danish Government nor 
did it appear to Her majesty's Government that 
Federal Execution could be resisted without 
increasmg the compbcatioiis of the position But 
immediately after that took place, Austria and 
Prussia declared that they must occupy the Duchy 
of Schleswig in order to obtain the fulfilment of 
the engagements of 1852 Tour Lordships are 
well aware that shortly before that declaration the 
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Government of Denmark announced that they 
v^ere ready to repeal the Constitution of November, 
1863, ■which "was the apparent ground of the pro- 
posed Federal Execution. Unfortunately, .they 
had not acceded to that proposal -when Lord 
Wodehouse ■went to Copenhagen, and -when the 
concession might have been effectual. The Ger- 
man Governments, in their hurry to go to war, and 
being evidently determined on going to war — in the 
first place in order to gratify the German sentiment 
on the subject — ^took no heed of the proposal which 
was made by the British Government, and which 
was supported by France and Eussia, that n pro- 
tocol should be signed by the different Govern- 
ments, binding Denmark to a repeal of the Consti- 
tution of November, and the German troops of 
Austria and Prussia entered Schleswig. I think 
it was impossible for the British Government to 
give any advice on this occasion. It was evidently 
the invasion of a territory which did not in any 
way belong to Germany, and a territory to which 
according to our ■vdew the King of Denmark had 
the fullest right. It was said that it was to be 
occupied as ‘ a material guarantee ’ ; but no 
country is, I conceive, obliged to submit to an 
occupation of its territory which it believes it has 
the power and right to resist. Your Lordships are 
fully aware of the events of the war which subse- 
quently took place. It resulted, as must naturally 
be expected, in the defeat of the Danes and the 
occupation of the Duchies by an overwhelming 
force of Austrian and Prussian 'troops. That 
being so, and the Austrian Government having 
always said that they were ready to agree to a 
Conference, and Prussia assenting to that proposal. 
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Her Majesty’s GoTeroment proposed that a Con- 
ference should be held The Danish Government 
refused an armistice, bat declared themselves 
ready to enter into a Conference The Austrian 
and Prussian as well as the French Government 
expressed a wish that it should be attended by 
a Plenipotentiary of the German Confederation, 
and after some delay one was sent The Con- 
ference was not assembled regularly until the 
25th of April, and some delay then took place with 
a view of obtaining, if not an armistice, at least 
a suspension of arms for a considerable penod 
The Danish Government would not agree to an 
armistice but a suspension of arms they did agree 
to, which was only to last for the period of lour 
weeks My Lords, it was difScult in matters so 
intricate, and on which passions had been so much 
roused, to come to any agreement beforehand , but 
Her Majesty's Government thought it their duty 
to proceed to the Conference, in the mterests of 
peace, even without any such agreement On the 
12th of May, after the suspension of arms had 
been agreed to, f asked the Austrian and Pru'>sian 
Governments to declare what it was they asked 
for m the interests of peace Now, be it observed 
that although the Prussian Government, and the 
Austrian Government likewise, had continually 
declared that they bad certam engagements to 
insist upon which bad not been fulfilled, they 
never yet had agreed to s^ify what these engage- 
ments were which would secure peace, and by 
which they would be bound ^Tben Lord IVod^ 
bouse went to Berlm on hia way to Copenhagen he 
endeavoured, according to the instructions he had 
received, to obtain some explanations from the 
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Prussian Government on this point. The Prussian 
Government replied, ‘ Let the Danish Government 
first repeal the Constitution of November, and we 
will afterwards see what arrangement they pro- 
pose to put in the place of that ; we wiU judge of 
that proposal and give our opinion upon it.’ 
Nothing, I must say, could be less explicit, or a less 
justification for the course they were pursuing ; 
because at the same time they were ready to carry 
on war to the extremity, to use all their means to 
invade Schleswig with aU the dreadful consequences, 
without making a distinct declaration of theirterms. 
When, however, the Powers were assembled in 
Conference, and the Plenipotentiaries of Austria 
and Prussia were obliged to meet the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of Russia, France, and Sweden as well as of 
Great Britain, they found themselves compelled 
to make some statement of the terms which they 
would require. Be it observed that throughout — 
even up to the 31st of January — the two German 
Governments had declared that they adhered to 
the Treaty of London, and the execution and 
occupation were proofs that they still adhered 
to the integrity of the Danish Monarchy. Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, had no reason 
to suppose that their proposal would be of a difier- 
ent character. We were told, however, upon 
authority so high as to be almost official, that 
there was an intention on their part to prepose 
what was called a personal imion ; and that per- 
sonal union was to be of this nature — that the whole 
Duchy of Holstein and the whole Duchy of Schleswig 
were to be united ; they were to have a separate 
army and navy from those of Denmark ; that they 
were to have complete self-government ; and, in 
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fact, that the King of DenmarL was to hare 
scarcely any inllaenee oxer the two Dachies In 
one of the last meetings of the Conference, 
31 Qnaade, one of the IHnJsh Plenipotentiane«, 
declared that i! that personal union had ever been 

e -oposcd, it wo^d have been impossible for the 
anes to agree to it Indeed, it was likely that, 
with the disposition which prevnfled in German! , 
German agitation would have produced a declara- 
tion of separation on the part of the two Duchies, 
and German arms would then have supported the 
Duchies in that wuh for eeparation. Therefore, 
though nominally mamtaimog the integnty of 
Denmark, and though nominally adhering to the 
Treaty of 1852, the propoeition of a personal omon 
would have been, m fact, a separation of the 
Duchies from Denmark under a very thin trans- 
parent disguise That, however, was not the 
exact proposal of the German Plenipotentianee 
In the meeting of the 17th of May the fir«t Pleni- 
potentiary of Prussia declared that — • 

tVlitl the Anstnao and Piuwud GorenuneDts vulied 
ma a pacification wtueb would aasore to th« Duchict 
abeoluto guarantets against the lecnnvnee of any foreign 
oppreasjon. and whub, hr tba« ezclnding for the fatnre 
any subject of diepnte, of revolution, and of war, would 
guaranty to Germany that eecojity in ihe North which 
she reqmree in order not to tall agam periodically info the 
state of afiaua which brought on the prerent war The«e 
ETiaranteee can only be found in the complete political 
mdependence of the IXichwa and their cloee connesion by 
means of common institolioiis.— i’rotocof No. 5 ^ 

Now, this declaration on the part of the two 
Powers IS not a little remarkable YourLOTdships 
will observe the phrase, * guarantee against foreign 
oppression.’ That oppression meant the oppres 
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sion of the Government of the King of Denmark. 
But he ■was Duke of Hoktein de facto and de jure, 
his title had never been disputed, and his govern- 
ment, if it ■was oppressive, could only he a domestic 
oppression. The two Powers, therefore, of Austria 
and Prussia, to whom Europe had a right to look 
for respect for the faith of treaties, declared at 
once that the government of the Danish Duchies 
was of the nature of a foreign oppression. At the 
same time, the declaration ‘ for a security against 
any subject of dispute, war, and revolution ’, was 
so ambiguous that none of the Plenipotentiaries 
could tell what its meaning was. The Russian 
Plenipotentiary said he was quite at a loss to 
know what it meant. The French Plenipotentiary 
followed in the same tone ; and for a long period 
we were quite unable in the Conference to say what 
was really the intention of the two Powers. "We 
asked who was to be the Sovereign of these two 
Duchies which were to be thus governed ? The 
answer of the German Plenipotentiary was that 
that was a question to be decided by the Diet. 
Austria and Prussia, but more especially Austria, 
had declared hitherto that the Treaty of 1852 was 
a question that was decided — that the late King of 
Denmark had a right to settle the succession, and 
that his decision in favour of Prince Christian, the 
present King of Denmark, would be respected by 
those Powers. It was equally notorious that the 
Diet, if it met, would, by a considerable majority, 
declare against the title of the King of Denmark. 
Count BernstorF did not deny that, and the 
Plenipotentiary of the German Diet declared at 
once that the majority of the Diet would never 
consent to an arrangement which even in an 
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eventual or conditioDal form, would sanction a 
nmon between the Dutbica and Deninaik. Thus 
while the two Powers, Aiutna and Prussia, were in 
appearance consenting to the maintenance of the 
Treaty of 1852, telling ns that the Diet might 
ultimately decide in favour of the King of Denmark 
as the legitimate heir, the German Plenipotentiary, 
who in fact, had greater power than either the 
Plenipotentiaries of Austna or Pinssia, because 
they never at any tune ventured to oppose that 
which he declared to be the will of Germany, 
declared that Germany would never consent to the 
restoration of the Duchies to Denmark 
My Lords at the next meeting of the Conference, 
which took place on the 17th of May, there was 
e. more positive declaration Austna and Prussia 
then declared that they could no longer aclmow 
ledge the King of Denmark os Sovereign of the 
Duchies , that the whole of the two Duchies ought 
to be separated from Denmark and placed u^et 
the sovereignty ol the Pnuce of Augustenburg , 
that he should be declared the rightful possessor 
of the throne of these Duchies and that that was 
a declaration which would be hailed throughout 
Germany and would meet the wishes of the German 
people Before this declaration was made, in 
preparation for such an event, the Plempotentianes 
of the neutral Powers had met to consider the 
sitnation. The Government of France had had 
some commnmcation with the Government of this 
country The French Government had declared 
that they thought the personal union could not 
be the foundation of s lasting peace and that the 
only mode of obtaining such a peace would be to 
separate the Danish nationalities in the Duchies 
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from the German nationalities. After these com- 
munications I consulted the other neutral Plenipo- 
tentiaries, who met at my private house for the 
purpose of considering the matter. We came to 
the conclusion that it was useless to propose that 
the two Duchies should remain under the King of 
Denmark. It was quite obvious that unless we 
had been prepared — 1 should say all of us prepared 
— to carrj^ on a great war for the purpose, after the 
hostilities which had taken place, after the declara- 
tions which had been made by the German Powers, 
if anything like a personal union had been estab- 
lished there would at once have been a declaration 
on the part of the Duchies and on the part of the 
German Confederation, supported by Austria and 
Prussia, that the Prince of Augustenburg was 
entitled to hold the Duchies, and that he was the 
rightful Sovereign ; and that if the Danish troops 
entered to dispute possession of the Duchies, they 
would be opposed by Austria, Prussia, and the 
whole Confederation. We had therefore to con- 
sider what we could propose which would he most 
favourable to Denmark under the circumstances 
which I have stated to your Lordships. Of course 
we could only propose something of a diplomatic 
nature, which we thought likely to be accepted. 
We accordingly prepared a proposition, which I as 
President of the Conference was to submit, and 
which I was assured would be supported by the 
Plenipotentiaries of France and Sweden, and as far 
as possible by the Russian Plenipotentiary, though 
he had not then received definite instructions. 
What we proposed was that the King of Denmark 
should yield to Germany the Duchy of Holstein and 
the Southern portion of the Duchy of Schleswig — 
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that the boundaiT ahoold Le drami as far as the 
Schici, and Bhonid go along the Datmevreike , 
that there should be so menacing fortresses on the 
boundary , that the German Powers should not 
interfere any further or any more m the internal 
affairs of Denmark , and that a general guarantee 
should bo given by the European Powers for the 
rest of the Danish possessions With regard to 
this proposal, the Danish Plenipotentiaries made 
a de^aration which I think did that Government 
the highest honour They declared that the King 
of Denmark had accepted the Crown of that 
country according to the Treaty of 1852, tTiin^Tig 
that hia domg so would tend to the peace of Europe 
and to preserve the ba’ance of power , but, as the 
surrender of a great part of his territory was now 
demanded, he was ready to make that concession 
provided that entire independence and self govern 
ment were left to the remainder of his dominions 
The King of Denmark declared be was ready to 
accept the line of the Schlet as proposed and 
without defining it be declared it was necessary 
there should be a tnUitory and commercial line 
drawn for the sake of the independence of Den 
mark , and he declared moreover that there should 
bean Euiopcan guarantee for the possession of the 
remainder of his temtoiy The German Govern 
ments while they accepted the proposal for the 
partition of Schleswig — while they no longer 
demanded the whole of that Duchy — declared 
that according to their views the hne of demarca 
tion must go much further north They said that 
the line must be from Apeniade to Tondern , and 
that they could not assent to the line proposed on 
the part of the neutral Flenipotentiancs They 
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declared,’ at tte same time, they Tvere perfectly 
ready to agree that, with regard to the territory to 
be left to the King of Denmark, there should be no 
right of interference and no interference whatever 
with the independence of Denmark. I confess, my 
Lords, it appeared to me that the proposal we 
submitted was the best arrangement that could 
be made. It was not to be expected that those 
Duchies could be retained under the nominal 
sovereignty of the King of Denmark without giving 
rise to fresh disputes and fresh complications. It 
was obvious, also, that if that sovereignty had 
been admitted to be vested in the King of Denmark, 
there would be constant interference on the part 
of Germany, and that interference, which has gone 
on for the last twelve years, gi'vdng rise to continual 
disputes, would cause constant contentions in 
future. It would be far better that Denmark 
should have a restricted territory, with the under- 
standing that in her restricted territory her own 
Government should have absolute control, than 
that she should be subject to perpetual interference 
and control on the part of the German Powers. 
The Erench Government more especially took that 
view. The French Plenipotentiary declared it 
had always been the opinion of his Government 
that the division of the nationahties was the cause 
of all the complications which had taken place, 
and that nothing could be settled satisfactorily 
until there had been a separation of the nationah- 
ties ; but he declared in the name of the Emperor, 
at the same time, that it was necessary great for- 
bearance should be shown towards Denmark as 
the weaker Power that the part evidently and 
confessedly German should be given to the Duchy 
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of Holstein , and with regard to the muted districts, 
as well as the Dazush part, they should be left to 
Denmark as a means of preserving her indepen 
dence, and giving her a mercantile and military 
line Lnhappily, my Lords, npoa this occasion, 
as throughout those qce«tions, the German Powers, 
instead of taking those mews of generosity and 
forbearance which were urged so well by the Em 
perot of the French detcrimned to insist on what 
undoubtedly, was their right if the right of con’ 
quest was the only one to be considered They 
stood on the right of conquest thev stood on the 
victory they had gained on the disputed territory 
but with respect to generosttv and forbearance 
towar^ a Power so disproportionate to themselves 
—^th respect to a due consideration for the peace 
of Europe— with respect to the absence of a desire 
to rush again into war in order to retain that which 
by right of conquest thev might say they had 
acqmred— I should not be treating your Lorihins 
with sincerity if I said there was anv such f<w 
bearance, euch gcnerceitv anv such regard for 
the peace of Europe, manifested on the part of 
Austria, Pr^«ia and the German Confederation 
I must say likewise, my Lord-, that there was an 
ass^ption which was not justifiable on the part 
of Denmark, Md m reference to which my ncdle 
friend Lord Clarendon made a clear and pointed 
statement at a subsequent meeting of the Con 
fmnee :^e Danish Government considered that 
the Ime which we had proposed m the name of 
the neutral Powers, and after consulting the 
neutral Powers, as a bans of paafication an 
^ghsh propoMl-an En^sh proposal bV which 
England was bound to abide and which she was 
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bound to maintain at all hazards. Nothing of the 
kind, hou'ever, Tvas ever stated by the British Pleni- 
potentiaries ; nothing of the land had Denmark 
a right to expect. I did inform the Danish Pleni- 
potentiary, vrhen there was a question of con- 
tinuing the Armistice, that I should not propose 
nor support any division but the line of the Schlei 
without the consent of Denmark ; but I never gave 
him to understand that England would support 
that line otherwise than by urging its adoption in 
conjunction with the other neutral Powers at the 
meetings of the Conference. The last suspension 
of arms was only for a fortnight, and it remained 
for us to consider what should be done — the two 
parties being obstinately bent on the maintenance 
of their diSerent rights — the Germans insisting on 
the line from Apenrade to Tondern, and the Danes 
insisting first upon a line extending more to the 
south than that which the British Plenipotentiary 
had proposed in the Conference, and afterwards 
agreeing to that line, but declaring that they would 
Wbsk.'fc wa aamasaans. aawVi. ka 

to bring about an amicable imderstanding ? In this 
situation of affairs, knowing that Denmark would 
not consent to any other line — ^indeed, not knowing 
whether the German Powers would concede any 
other line — the Prussian Plenipotentiary said that 
he was ready to recommend to his Government 
a line . which should proceed from the north of 
Flensburg to Tondern, but that he was not 
authorized to propose that line in the name of his 
Government. ' The Austrian Plenipotentiary did 
not accede at first, but afterwards said that he 
would recommend it to the consideration of his 
Government. But the Danes at once refused it. 
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appeared to us that if this principle could be 
brought into action, the continuance of the war 
might be obviated. It was stated at the same 
time by the French Plenipotentiary at Paris, and 
by others, that where the honour or the essential 
interests of a country were mainly concerned, it 
could not be expected that such differences .•:hould 
be submitted to a friendly Power. But, in our 
opinion, this was not such a case. It appeared to 
us that sooner than rush into war — sooner, above 
all, than expose Denmark again to such an unequal 
contest — ^it was possible to propose the good ollices 
of a friendly Power, with this condition — that both 
Powers should submit to the decision respecting 
the line of frontier offered by the arbitrator to 
whom the matter might be referred. In fact it 
was to bo an arbitration rather than good offices. 
Now, I cannot but believe that any impartial 
arbitrator would have fixed upon a line far more 
favourable to Denmark than that which the 
German Powers had proposed. A Power which 
was impartial and without passion \vould probably 
have given, not the lino as far as the nor^h of 
Flensburg, but a line to the south of Flensburg, 
whereby that important town might have been 
preserved to Denmark, and that Power would have 
had a port in the Northern Sea by which her 
independence might have been maintained. It 
was, however, entirely a question for the two Powers 
to accept or to refuse that arbitration. I may say 
further that my noble friend (the Earl of Clarendon) 
and myself, who were the British Plenipotentiaries 
at the Conference, thought that after the fairness 
and the impartiality which the Emperor of the 
French had shown throughout this question, his 
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fnendhnesd, and at the same tunc hu wub for the 
maintenance of peace, the two Powers might well 
have accepted his good offices The opinion was, 
however, expressed by one oi the Pienipotentianes 
— an opinion afterwards confirmed by an official 
declaration — that no Power represented at the 
Conference, and therefore committed to a certain 
degree as to the questions before the Conference, 
could properly b« accrated as the arbitrating 
Power It then appeared tons, and weso informed 
the Pienipotentianes, that m our opimon the King 
of the Belgians, whose impartiality is Ithewise well 
known, and whose long expenence of European 
aSsire makes him most desirous to preserve the 
peace of Europe, might perform these functiona 
to the aatisfaction of the Powers concerned But 
the question of who should be the arbitrator never 
arose Austria and Prussia said that they could 
accept the good offices of a fnendly Power in 
accordance with the Treaty of Pans, but that they 
could not accept the decision of that friendly 
Power as final , and in the meantime they asked 
for a long armistice Now, my Lords, it appeared 
to os tlmt if that proposal were accepted, then, 
after a period of two or three months of armistice, 
during which the naval operations of Denmark 
would be suspended, a decision would have been 
announced which, if it in any way displeased the 
German Powers — ^if it did not go to the full extent 
of all their demands — would have been refused by 
them The Plenipotentiary of the German Con- 
federation completely confirmed our view of this 
qnestion by declaring that in his opinion this 
territory of Schleswig belonged altogether to the 
Pnnee of Augnstenbutg, or rather belonged to the 
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competency of the German Confederation ; that 
they could therefore accept no arhitration, and 
could not be boimd by anything that was decided. 
They evidently meant that every foot of territory 
in Schleswig might, if they chose it, be demanded 
at the end of the good offices by the German Con- 
federation. Thus, according to what I am sorry 
to say has been the usual manner of the German 
Powers, their refusal was not a direct and straight- 
forward one. It is somewhat like their declaration 
at the beginning, that they went into Holstein for 
the purpose of Federal Execution, that they went 
into Schleswig for the purpose of material occupa- 
tion, and that they wished the question of the 
sovereignty of Holstein and Schleswig to be 
decided in the German Confederation, knowing 
perfectly well how that decision would be made ; 
and then, lastly, they wished to have the appear- 
ance of accepting the good offices of an arbitrator 
without really intending to accept them. The 
Danish Plenipotentiaries, most unfortunately in 
my opinion — most imprudently in my opinion — 
gave a decided refusal to the proposal. Of course, 
it was for them to judge as to the security of their 
own country and the prospects of war ; but I cer- 
tainly regret deeply that they should have rejected 
the arbitration. The proposal that I made certainly 
did not exactly agree with the line of the Schlei, 
but it was a proposal which we, the British Pleni- 
potentiaries, thought was for the benefit of 
Denmark, and was most likely to obtain for the 
Danes a peace Tvhich would have been satisfactory 
to them. And now, my Lords, all other means 
having failed, one other proposal was made on the 
part of France by the French Plenipotentiary, who 
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was directed to make this proposal — tliat, leaTing 
tho Uamsh part o{ Schleswig to the Danes, and 
the German part to the Germans, the line to be 
drawn in the disputed district should be decided 
by a vote of the population, to be taken in some 
fau manner, the details of which might be con 
sidered afterwards [The Earl of Clarendon The 
votes were to be taken in each commune ] Ye®, 
and these votes weto to decide the line to be drawn 
and the district which was to belong to Germany 
and to Denmark respectively 

The Earl of Derby Sfay I ask the noble Earl 
if that decision was to be taken dnnng the occnpa 
tion of the province by the German troops t 

Earl Bussell Ifo the French proposition was 
clearly that the I^assiaD troops should evacuate 
the district before the vote was taken by means 
of Commissioners At the same time, it was the 
opinion of the Danea—aod I beheve that opinion 
to hare been well founded — that although the 
Mople of Schleswig generally were perfectly satis 
ned to remain united to Denmark, such had been 
the effects of the occupation, such had been the 
agitation on the part of Germany, the pobtical 
societies m Germany having eent persona to agitate 
all over the country, that the decisions would 
through that influence have become corrupted, 
and the plan of the Emperor which otherwise 
might have been snccessfnl, would have been 
rendered unjust The proposition was accordingly 
refused My Lords, it was with great regret that 
the Plempotentianeaof the neutral Powers received 
this decision 

Jly Lords I must say that my noble fnend (the 
Earl of Clarendon) and I have received fromPrance 
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and from the other neutral Powers the firmest 
support during the continuance of the Conference. 
We held frequent private meetings with the 
neutral Powers, in which we discussed the pro- 
posals to he made. There was nothing exhibited 
in those meetings hut the most earnest desire 
to provide for the safety and independence of 
Denmark, and I must say that the utmost harmony 
prevailed on all sides ; and the French, Russian, 
and Swedish Plenipotentiaries alike did all in their 
power to contribute towards the success of the 
proposals we made. We shall, therefore, leave 
the Conference with -a strong sense of our obliga- 
tions for the support which we received from them. 
After this decision there remained nothing more 
for the Conference but to accept the declaration 
which was made at the last meeting — and which 
has been repeated to me to-day by the Austrian 
Ambassador — it is simply that the two Powers, 
Austria and Prussia, have no intention of carrying 
on hostilities with the view of obtaining possession 
of any territory beyond the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, and that they have no intention of 
making any conquest of any portion of the Danish 
territory on the continent or of the Danish islands. 
That declaration is purely voluntary, and is not in 
any way extorted as to the manner in which these 
Powers propose to act. At the same time it comes 
rather late — though they make the declaration 
I suppose they cannot intend us to accept it — and 
we certainly cannot accept it as one upon which we 
can implicitly rely. After that which has happened 
with respect to the Treaty of 1852, and after that 
which has happened with respect to the treatment 
of the Danes after the pledges given, but more as 
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I &m afraid owing to German popular opinion, 
which Austria u desirous to conciliate, which 
Prussia IS desuoua to conciliate, which the German 
Confederation, above all, is anxious to concihate, 
I am sorry to say that, greatly as I have respected 
Austria, greatly as I have respected Prussia, we 
can no longer rely, ns wc have done, upon their 
declarations 

Well, my Lords, but the question comes as to 
a hat, at the end of the ConfereDce* is our position, 
and what wiW be our counc f And without intend- 
ing, or being able to pledge, the Government in 
case of contingencies which nave not arisen, 1 think 
It IS due to Parliament nod to the country. — 
especially at this period of the Seasion— to declare 
what u uie view which the Govemment take of the 
position, the duty, the loteresta, and the future 
pohey of England Bly Lords, with regard to our 
Lonoor, I conceive that in honour wa are is no 
way engaged to tale part m the present war 
Although It has been etated to the contrary on 
the part of Denmark more than once, there has 
been at no time any pledge given on the part 
of this country or Her Majesty’s Government 
pronusmg material assistance to Denmark in this 
contest Three tunes Her Slajesty’s Government 
during the penod I have held the seals of 
the Foreign Office have endeavoured to induce 
Denmark to accept propositions which we regarded 
as favourable to her interests In 1662 I made 
propositions to her, but those propositions were 
rejected When Lord Wod^ouse went to Den- 
mark, he and the Russian Plenipotentiary proposed 
that Denmark should repeal the Constitution 
which she had concurred m but a few days before , 
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but she would not at that time receive the proposal. 
We believe thatj if she had consented to the 
arbitration which we proposed in the Conference, 
the result would have been ns favourable to her as, 
under the circumstances in which she was placed, 
she could have expected. My Lords, I do not 
blame Denmark for the course she has thought fit 
to pursue. She has a right — I should be sorry to 
reproach her in any way in her present state of 
weakness — she has an undoubted right to refuse 
our propositions, but we on our side have also 
a right to take into consideration the duty, honour, 
and interests of this country, and not to make 
that duty, that honour, and those interests 
subordinate to the interests of any foreign Power 
whatever. My Lords, our honour not being 
engaged, we have to consider what we might be 
led to do for the interests of other Powers, and for 
the sake of that balance of power which in 1852 
Was declared by general consent to be connected 
■with the integrity of Denmark. My Lords, I can- 
not but believe that the Treaty of lSd2 having 
been entered into, if there had been at an early 
period — say in December or January last — ^if 
Prance, Great Britain, and Russia, supported by 
the assistance which they might have counted 
upon receiving from Sweden, had declared for the 
maintenance of the Treaty of 1852 — the succession 
of the King of Denmark might have been estab- 
lished without difficulty, and might have been 
peaceably maintained, and that the King and his 
Govermnent would have remedied all the griev- 
ances of which his German subjects complained. 
I believe the King of Demnark would have found 
it to his advantage to grant to his German subjects 
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that freedom thoee ^mieges and that self 
go% emment m their intenial and domestic matters 
which they had demanded and that they would 
thus have become qmte contented as snbjccts 
to the King of DenmarL That desirable result 
however could not be brought about In refer 
ence to the Treaty of 1852 1 have to repeat what 
I stated on a previous occasion — that it was not 
a treaty of guarantee that the Governments of 
France and Russia were competent to aclmowledge 
the treaty but that thev had not pledged them 
selves to maintam the connexion of Schleswig and 
Denmark that not being a question of the general 
balance of power in Europe W ell the French 
Government have frequently declared and have 
repeated to ns only within the last twenty four 
hours that the Emperor does not consider it 
essential to the interest of France to support the 
Lne of the Sehlei He declares he docs not thude 
that France would he inclined to go to war for 
such an obiect He urges that a war with Ger 
manv would be a most senous thing to France 
that our armies would not be manballed to oppose 
the invasion of Denmark and that such a war 
would consequently be attended with great cost 
and great nsk I think that if that war were sue 
ccssful France would expect some compensation 
on account of her participation and that compeu 
eation could hardly be granted without excitmg 
general jealousy among the other nations of 
Europe and thus disturbing the balance of power 
which now exists I cannot deny that « the 
Emperor of the French puts forward these con 
siderations — if he declares that for these reasons 
though he would give us moral support he would 
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a5ord us no material assistance in such war — 
I must say I think he is justified in that refusal, 
and in adopting such a line of conduct. I cannot 
but admit that if a great war with Germany arose, 
whatever might be the issue, it might reproduce 
those great contests which took place in 1814, and 
which led to such unsatisfactory results. The 
Emperor of the French is a Sovereign singularly 
wise and sagacious, and I will say valuing, as he 
has proved that he values, the peace of Europe, I 
am not in a position to find fault, nor can Her 
Majesty’s Government find any fault with the 
decision to which the Emperor has come. But 
the Emperor of the French having thus declared 
his policy, and the Emperor of Russia having 
constantly refused to join with us in affording 
material support to Denmark, our position, of 
course, must be greatly influenced by those 
decisions. In the first place, is it the duty of this 
country — if we are to undertake the preservation 
of the balance of power in Europe as it was recog- 
nized in 1852 — is it a duty incmnbent on us alone ? 
The French Government sees very clearly the dan- 
gers to which France might be exposed by inter- 
fering, but it says at the same time that it would 
be an easy operation for England ; that England, 
with her naval power, might add most materiallj 
to the strength of Denmark and assist in bringing 
the war to a conclusion. My Lords, I must say 
there are many considerations which induce me 
to arrive at a different conclusion. I cannot but 
think, in the first place, that we should suffer 
perhaps considerably if our commercial marine 
was exposed to depredations such as might take 
place in the event of our being at war with 
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Germany That w one consideration -which onght 
not to be overlooked Butthere are other considera 
tions of still greater moment One is — ^Would our 
interference bring this war to a conclnsion 7 TVith- 
out giving nuhtaiy aid could you recover Schleswig 
and Holstem, and even Jutland from the Austrian 
and Prussian forces ? Well, my Lords, we have 
for a long time m oui conduct of foreign aSairs 
shown great forbearance aod patience I think 
we were right in being forbearing and think we 
were justified in bema patieot But \f ous honour 
or our interests or the great interests of Europe 
should call upon us to interfere I think such mter* 
ference ought to be clearly efiectual, as nothing 
would more tend to dimmish the infinence of this 
country than a course of action which would show 
that wUe we were predommant at sea, and that 
BO Austrian or Prussian ships of war could venture 
to leave port, yet at the same tine our mterfeience 
could not ensure, as we hoped it would, the safety 
of Pentnark, nor lead to a speedy termination of 
the war But, my Lords the whole position and 
influence of country with regard to foreign 
countries ought to be fully considered by Parba 
ment and by the count^, for we have great 
mterests with multiphed complications arising 
from various connemons and vanous treaties with 
every part of the world It is no longer a question 
with reference to the balance of power m Europe 
There are other parts of the world m which our 
interests may be as deeply mvolved and m which 
we may some day or other find it necessary to 
maintain: the honour and mterests of this countr\ 
The civil war now ragmg m America ending how 
It may— whether by the establishment of an 
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independent republic in the South, or whether it 
ends most unexpectedly, as it would he to me, 
I confess, by restoring the Union — still the United 
States of America or the Northern States, or what- 
ever they may be called, will then be in a totally 
different position to that which they were in a few 
years ago. A great army will then be maintained 
by the United States. A formidable navy will 
also be kept up. Our relations with that Power 
are liable at any moment to interruption. I hope 
and trust that our friendly relations may continue 
uninterrupted ; still, those relations must be 
considered and kept in view as well as our interest 
in the maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe. My Lords, let us look at other parts of 
the world. Look at the great commerce which has 
grown up in China, where it is necessary for us 
always to maintain a considerable naval force to 
protect it. Look at oxrr immense possessions in 
India and see how necessary it is that they should 
be considered at all times. In any question, 
therefore, of peace or war — ^while it is veiy probable 
that this country with aUies could carry on a war 
successfully — yet when it comes to be a war to 
be carried on by England alone, there are other 
contingencies to be looked at, and the position 
of this country is to be considered with reference 
not to Europe alone, but with reference to our 
interests in every quarter of the world. My Lords, 
these are considerations to be borne in mind with 
reject to this question of Denmark. It may be 
said that other combinations might be made — ^that 
although we could not ourselves attack the German 
Powers with any great amount of success, yet 
there are vulnerable points upon which they, and 
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especially Austna, may be open to attack , that 
those doctnnes and theones which Austna and 
Prussia have put forward, with regard to foreign 
nationalities, may be retorted imon them, and 
especiaUy npon Austria with efiect — they may 
be applied to other parts of Europe than Schleswig 
and Holstein , that the German nationality is not 
the only nationahty m Europe , that the Italian 
nationahty has as much right to be considered as 
the Germans . and that if we were to enter upon 
a course of supporting nationalities, we should be 
perfectly justified by the doctnnes and conduct 
of Austna This, no doubt would be sufficient 
if the object were merely to show to Austna and 
Prussia that they are vulnerable on their own 
ground But, my Lords, I think it is the duty of 
England to show a greater attachment to peace 
than Austria and Prussia have shown, and sot, 
if possible, to light a fiame which might extend to 
tyfty part of Europe, but rather to endeavour to 
connne the war withm the narrowest limits pos 
Bible Therefore, my Lords, with regard to this 
question, it is the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern 
tnent that we should maintain the position which 
we have occupied, and that we should be neutral 
in this war I do not mean to say that contin 
gencies may not arise in which our position might 
become diderent, and in which our conduct might 
he altered It may be said, ‘ 'Will you aUow these 
German Powers to act as they please T If, contrary 
to their professions and promises, they should 
decide upon sending a combined Austrian and 
Prussian force to Copenhagen with the declared 
object of roakmg Denmark assent to terms which 
would be destructive of her independence — will you 
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tlien remain entirely indifferent to such proceed- 
ings ? ’ JIj- Lords, I can only say in answer to 
such a question, that every Government in this 
country must retain to itseM a certain liberty — as 
long as it possesses the confidence of Parliament — 
a certain liberty of decision upon such points. All 
I can now say is, that if the Government should 
think it necessarj* to come to any fresh decision — if 
the war should assume a new character — if circum- 
stances should arise which might require us to 
make another decision, it would be our duty, if 
Parliament were sitting, immediately to apply to 
Parliament upon the subject ; and if Parliament 
should not bo sitting, then at once to call Parlia- 
ment together in order that it may judge the 
conduct which Her Majesty’s Government should 
pursue. 

In the meantime, my Lords, I have given you 
an outline of the course of these negotiations. 
I have given you an account of the efforts we have 
made for peace, which, like the efforts made in 
1823 by the Governments of Lord Liverpool and 
Mr. Canning, have been unfortunately unsuccessful. 
I say that our policy at the present time is to main- 
tain peace. If there is any party in Parliament — 
if there is any individual in Parliament — who 
thinks as Lord Grey thought in 1823 that we ought 
to go to war, it will be competent for them to ask 
Her Majesty to interfere materially in the contest. 
If they think that in any respect we have failed in 
OUT duty, it is competent for them to take any 
line of conduct they may think proper. But, for 
ourselves, I say with confidence that we have 
maintained the honour of the country, that we 
have done everything in our power to preserve the 
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peace o! Europe, and tliat, tliose e&orta La'v'ing 
failed, ^re can rest satisfied tliat nothing has been 
wanting on our parts which was needed by the 
honour or the interests of this country — that 
nothing has been left undone which it was our 
duty to do 
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Sib, this debate has lasted for some time, and, 
as was to he expected, many and various opinions 
have' been expressed by those hon. gentlemen 
who have taken part in it. I hope it will not be 
supposed that, on the one hand, I necessarily agree 
or acquiesce in those opinions which I do not 
expressly mention for the purpose of saying 
I differ from them, or, on the other hand, that 
I differ from those opinions in which I do not 
go out of my way to express agreement. I think 
that in the actual state of Europe the House ■will 
hold me justified if I do not think it expedient 
to go into a general detailed discussion of the 
political situation, and the more so as that situa- 
tion is changing not merely from week to week, 
but from day to day, and I may say, from the 
telegrams received, almost from hour to hour. 
I shall confine myself, therefore, as closely as I can, 
to the questions which have been put to me in 
the course of this discussion. First of all comes 
the question of the hon. member for Wick (Mr. 
Laing). He wants some guarantee that no inter- 
vention is contemplated on our part. He wants 
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some assurance that this countr/ will not be 
dragged into a war as it was in the Crimean case 
He admits the pobc; of the Government is intended 
to be that of non mterventton bat he fears that 
it ma 7 be possible to dnfc into a qnarrel without 
intending it But I suppose when the hon 
member speaks of inter\ention he means either 
armed intervention or intervention of sneh a nature 
as though not immediately yet in ultimate result 
might lead to an appeal to physical force If that 
IS what he refers to all I canaay is that if the speech 
which Lord Derby about a week ago debvered in 
another place — if the opinions which I myself have 
invonsbly expressed on that subject not merely 
when occupying the pos tioa I now bold but for 
many years post when these questions were under 
discnuiOD»if what is infinitely more important 
the ucsmmous feeling (for I believe it to amonnt 
to unanimitv both of Parliament and the people 
out of doors) — the feeling that we ought not to 
be dragged into these (^ntinental wars — if aU 
these things taken to«ther do not constitute a 
guarantee that ours will be a pacific pobey a pohev 
of observation rather than of action— then I am 
unable to understand m what language a stronger 
guarantee con be given But if what is meant 
IS intervention of a difierent character — inter 
vention m the shape of fnendly advice tendered 
by a neutral Power then 1 think the question 
whether intervention of that land is under parti 
cular circumstances desirable or not is a question 
which must necessarily bo left to the discretion 
of the executive Govenunent I am not person 
ally very fond of the syatem of giving advice to 
foreign countries I entirdv agree with what has 
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been said by the right bon. gentleman opposite 
upon the subject, when he said that you are never 
more likely to lessen the influence of England than 
when you are constantly endeavouring to increase 
it by giving adduce. I think that the right of 
giving advice has of late years been largely used ; 
and that it has sometimes been not only used, 
but abused. Stilly there is truth in the proverb 
which says that lookers-on see more of the game 
than the players ; and cases do occur when 
warning ^ven by a friendly and neutral Power — 
by a Power which is well known to have no 
interest of its own to serve, by a Power desiring 
nothing more than the restoration of peace, and 
that that peace shall be permanent — may do 
something to shorten the duration and limit the 
extent of a war that might otherwise spread over 
the greater part of Europe. As to the state of 
aSairs at the present moment — for that, I appre- 
hend, is the practical question on which the House 
wishes an answer from me, I wish distinctly to 
assure hon. gentlemen and the country that the 
British Government stand, as regards the European 
controversy, free, unpledged, and uncommitted to 
any policy whatever. The sole diplomatic act 
which the present Government have taken — and 
it was almost the first act of any kind they had 
to perform — was that of supporting in general 
terms at Florence and Berlin the proposition made 
by the French Government for a temporary 
cessation of hostilities. It seemed to us that to 
support that proposition was on our part simply 
an act of humanity and conunon sense. The 
House will recollect what were the circumstances 
of the case. Venice had been ceded, not indeed 
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to Italy, but cedtd by Anstna A great battle 
had bwn fought a deosiTC Tictory had been 
gamed, Austria had invoked the mediation of 
France Franco had accepted the post of media 
for She asked us to support, not the terms of 
peace — that would have been premature — but 
merely the general proposition for an armistice in 
order that the belligerent parties might have tune 
to consider whether, ander the totally altered 
state of ciTcamstances it would not be possible 
to substitute negotiations for further bloodshed, 
and to obtain the results of the war without 
continuing the war itself We did not feel it in 
our power to refuse our assent to that pnacipl 
But, while in general terms we have i 
the proposition of ao armistice we hav 
ourselves to so terms or conditions 
whatever We have pledged ourselves to nothin 


The circumstances under which that 
s given have passed Our mediation 
and our advice have not been officially asked by 
the combatants and we have abstained from 
pving it That is the present state of the matter 
The nght hon gentleman the member for Strond 
(Mr Horsman) has asked me whether there is any 
expectation of an armed mediation on the part 
of the French Government Well it is not my 
duty, nor is it in my power to answer for other 
Governments, but only for our own. All I can 
say 19 , I have not the lightest rca«on to bebeve 
that any step of that la^ is in contemplation, 
and I have strong reasons to beheve that no such 
step IS contemplated [Mr Horsman I did not 
ask that question It was another hon member ] 
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Then the question ■jvas asked by the hon. member 
for "Wick (5Ir. Laing). Then these two questions 
were put to me — first, whether the British Govern- 
ment has been invited by that of France to 
address joint communications to all or any of the 
belligerent Powers ? The French Government 
have taken up the matter, and it now rests with 
that Government. The French Government may 
or may not ask us to join in that work of media- 
tion ; but, should they do so, I do not think it 
would be the duty of the British Government to 
join in any such mediation, imlcss we have a 
distinct understanding as to the terms the French 
Government u-ill propose. The second question 
of the right hon. gentleman is, whether the 
British Government has expressed its readiness 
to concur with the Government of France in 
recommending Austria to terminate the war, by 
accepting the two conditions proposed by Prussia 
and Italy as to her surrender of Venetia, and 
ceasing to be a member of the German Confedera- 
tion ? Now, Sir, as to that, Yenetia has been, 
I understand, ceded by Austria, and whether or 
not any questions will arise as to that settlement 
being absolute or conditional, I do not know; 
still I apprehend that none of us can entertain 
a doubt that the final result will be that Venetia 
must pass from Austria. Venetia has been, in 
effect, conquered not by Italy but for Italy; 
Yenetia has been conquered in Germany. lYhat- 
ever the manner of the transfer may be — ^whatever 
may be the precise nature of the measures adopted 
by France — ^I do not think any reasonable man 
can entertain a doubt that Venetia, at no distant 
period, will belong to Italy. Then, with regard 

201 M 
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to the qaestion as to iFliether we have lecom- 
mended Aostna to terminate the war hf assenting 
to the proposal of ceasing to be a member of the 
German Confederation, I must remind the nght 
hon gentleman that that proposal has neier been 
made, bo far as I am aware, as the sole condition 
of peace, that Austria shonld cease to be a member 
of the German Confederation No doubt vanous 
preliminaries hare been discussed between the two 
Governments If the question were narrowed to 
the issue whether Austria would conclude peace 
by ceding \ enetia and by consenting to qmt the 
Confederation, that, no doubt, would be a qaestion 
upon which we should be in a position to give an 
opinion , but since we have no xtason to think 
that the acceding to those two conditions by 
Aostna would terminate the war, and since we 
do sot know accurately and precisely what are 
the terms which would be likely to be accepted 
by one or other of the belligerent parties, it would 
be clearly premature on out part to express an 
opmusn on the abstract question as to what 
conditions might or might not be accepted With 
regard to the general pobcy of the Uovernment 
1 have only one remark to make I think there 
never was a great European war in which the 
direct national interests of ElnglaDd were less 
concerned We all, I eoppose, have our mdindnal 
sympathies m the matter The Italian question 
I look upon as not being very distant from a fair 
settlement , and with regard to the other possible 
results of the war, and especially as to the estab* 
hshmcnt of a strong North German Power— of 
a strong, compact empire, extending over North 
Germany — I cannot see that, if the war ends, as it 
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very possibly may, in the establishment of such 
an empire — cannot see that the existence of such 
a Power would be to us any injury, any menace, 
or any detriment. It might be conceivable enough 
that the growth of such a Power might indeed 
awaken the jealousy of other Continental States, 
who may fear a rival in such a Power. That is 
a natural feeling in their position. That position, 
however, is not ours, and if North Germany is to 
become a single great Power, I do not see that 
any English interest is in the least degree affected. 
I think. Sir, I have now answered as explicitly as 
I can the various questions which have been put 
to me. I think, in the first place, I may assure 
the hon. member for Wick that there is no danger, 
as far as human foresight can go, of Continental 
complications involving this country in war. 
I think, in the next place, that if we do not 
intend to take an active part in the quarrel, we 
ought to be exceedingly cautious how we use 
menadng language or hold out illusory hopes. 
If our advice is solicited, and if there is any 
likelibood that that adiice will be of practicaf 
use, I do not think we ought to hesitate to give 
the best advice in our power; but while ^ving 
it rmder a deep sense of moral responsibility, as 
being in our judgement the best, we ought care- 
fully to avoid involving ourselves or the coimtry 
in any responsibility for the results of following 
that advice in a matter where no English interest 
is concerned. I do not think we ought to put 
ourselves in such a position that any Power could 
say to us, ‘ We have acted upon your advice, 
and we have suffered for it. You have brought 
us into this difficulty, and therefore you are bound 
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to get us out of it ’ TTe onglit not, I say, to place 
ourselves lu a position of that kud And now, 
Sit, 1 have stated alk I think, that it is possible 
for me to state at this time, and it remains for me 
only to assure the House — knowing, as I do, how 
ntterlv impossible it la for any member of the 
Executive to carry on his work effectively without 
the support of public opimon — it only remains for 
me to say that, as far as the nature of the case 
allows, I shall always be anxious that the House 
shall be conversant with everrthing that is done 
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October 29, 1858 

PRINCIPLES OF FOREIGN POLICY 

The frequent and far too complimentary manner 
in which my name has been mentioned to-night, 
and the most kind v:ay in w ich you have received 
me, have placed me in a position somewhat humili- 
ating, and really painful ; for to receive laudation 
which one feels one cannot possibly have merited, 
is much more painful than to be passed by in a dis- 
tribution of commendation to which possibly one 
might lay some claim. If one twentieth part of 
what has been said is true, if I am entitled to any 
measure of your approbation, I may begin to think 
that my public career and my opinions are not so 
im-English and so anti-national as some of those 
who profess to be the best of our public instructors 
have sometimes assumed. How, indeed, can I, 
any more than any of you, be un-English and anti- 
national ? "Was I not bom upon the same soil ? 
Do I not come of the same English stock ? Are 
not my family committed irrevocably to the for- 
tunes of this country ? Is not whatever property 
I may have depen^ng as much as yours is de- 
pending upon the good government of our common 
fatherland? Then how shall any man dare to say to 
any one of his countrymen, because he happen to 
hold a different opinion on questions of great public 
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policy, that tlicrefore bo is qb Engluh, aod u to 
be condemned as anti national * There are those 
srho would assume that between my countrymen 
and me, and between my constituents and me, 
there has been, and there u now, a great gulf fixed, 
and that if I cannot pass o\er to them and to yon, 
they and you can by to possibility pass oyer to me 
Kow I take the liberty here, in the presence of an 
audience as intellinnt as can be collected within 
the limits of this island, and of those who have the 
strongest claim to know what opimons I do enter 
tarn relative to certain great questions of public 
policy, to assert that I hold no views, that I have 
never promulated any views on those controverted 
questions with respect to which I cannot bring as 
witnesses in my favour and as fellow believers 
with m^lf, some of the best and most revered 
names in the history of English statesmanship 
About 120 years ago, the Government of this 
country was directed by Sir Robert Walpole, a 
great Minuter, who for a long period preserved the 
country m peace, and whose pnde it was that 
during those years he had done so Unfortunately, 
towara the close of his career, be was dnven bv 
faction into a pohey which was the rum of his 
political po<ition Sir Robert Walpole declared, 
when speaking of the question of war as aSecting 
thu country, that nothing could be so fooluh, 
nothing 60 mad as a policy of war for a tradin" 
nation And he went bo 6ir as to say that anv 
peace was better than the most successful war 
i do not give you the precise language made use of 
by the Slimster, for I speak only from memory ; 
but I am satisfied I am not misrepresentmg him 
in what I have now stated 
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Come down fifty years nearer to our own time, 
and you find a statesman, not long in ofiice, but 
still strong in the affections of all persons of Liberal 
principles in this country, and in Ms time repre- 
senting fully the sentiments of the Liberal party — 
Charles James For. Mr. Fox, referring to the policy 
of the Government of his time, which was one of 
constant interference in the affairs of Europe, and 
by wMch the country was continually involved in 
the calamities of war, said that although he would 
not assert or maintain the principle, that under no 
circumstances could England have any cause of 
interference with the affairs of the continent of 
Europe, yet he would prefer the policy of positive 
non-interference and of perfect isolation rather 
than the constant intermeddling to wMch our 
recent policy had subjected us, and wMch brought 
so much trouble and suffering upon the country. 
In this case also I am not prepared to give you his 
exact words, but I am sure that I fairly describe 
the sentiments wMch he expressed. 

Come down fifty years later, and to a time within 
the recollection of most of us, and you find another 
statesman, once the most popular man in England, 
and still remembered in this town and elsewhere 
with respect and affection. I allude to Earl Grey. 
When Earl Grey came into office for the purpose of 
carrying the question of Parliamentary Reform, he 
unfurled the banner of ‘ Peace, retrenchment, and 
reform ’, and that sentiment was received in every 
part of the United Eingdom, by every man who 
was or had been in favour of Liberal principles, as 
predictingthe adventof a newera wMch shoiddsave 
his country from many of the calamities of the past. 

Come down still nearer, and to a time that seems 
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bat tb« other da}*, and 70 a find another Jlinuter, 
second to none of those vbom I have mentioned— 
the late Sir Robert Peel I bad the opportniuty 
of ob<erving the conduct of Sir Robert Peel from 
the tune when he took office in 1841 I watched 
lua proceedings particnlarly from the year 1843, 
when I entered ParUament, up to the time of ha 
lamented death , and dunng the whole of that 
period, I venture to say, ha pnnaplea if they were 
to be discovered from ha conduct and hia speeches, 
were precisely those which I have held, and which 
I have always endeavoured to press upon the 
attention of my coantrymen If you hare any 
donht upon that point 1 would refer you to (hat 
last that beaatifol, that most aolemn speech which 
he delivered with an earnestness and a sense of 
rcaponsibdity as if be had knom he was leaving a 
legacy to hu country If you refer to that speech, 
delivered on the morning of the very day on 
which occatted the accident which teminatM his 
life, you will find that its whole tenor is in con- 
formity with all the doefnnea that I have urged 
upon my countrymen for years past with respect 
to our poher in foreign a&irs iThen Sir RoMit 
Peel went home, jast before the dawn of day, 
upon the last occasion that be passed from the 
House of Commons, the scene of so many of his 
tnumphs, I have heard, from what I think a good 
authonty, that after he entered his own house, he 
expressed the exceeding relief which he experienced 
at having dehvered hmiself of a speech wbeh he 
had been reluctantly obliged to make against a 
Himstry which he was anxious to support, and he 
added, ifl am not mistaken,' I have made a speech 
of peace ’ 
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"Well, if tliis be so, if I can give you four names 
like these — ^if there vrere time I could make a longer 
list of still eminent if inferior men — 1 should like 
to knoiv why I, as one of a small party, am to 
be set down as teaching some new doctrine which 
it is not lit for my countrymen to hear, and why 
I am to be assailed in every form of language, as E 
there was one great department of governmental 
affairs in which I was incompetent to offer any 
opinion to my countrymen. But leaving the 
opinions of individuals, I appeal to this audience, to 
every man who knows anything of the views and 
policy of the Liberal party in past years, whether 
it is not the fact that up to 1832 and indeed to a 
much later period, probably to the year 1850, those 
sentiments of Sir Bobert Walpole, of Mr. Fox, of 
Earl Grey, and of Sir Robert Peel, the sentiments 
which I in humbler mode have propounded, were not 
received unanimously by the Liberal party as their 
fixed and omchangeable creed ? And why should 
they not? Are they not founded upon reason ? Do 
not all statesmen know, as you know, that upon 
peace, and peace alone, can be based the successful 
industry of a nation, and that by successful industry 
alone can be created that wealth which, permeating 
all classes of the people, not confined to great pro- 
prietors, great merchants, and great speculators, 
not running in a stream merely down your prin- 
cipal streets, but turning fertilizing rivulets into 
every by-lane and every alley, tends so powerfully 
to promote the comfort, happiness, and content- 
ment of a nation ? Do you not know that all pro- 
gress comes from successful and peaceful industry, 
and that upon it is based your superstructuie of 
education, of morals, of self-respect among your 
31 3 
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people, aa weU as eyeiy measure for extending 
and consolidating freedcmt m jour public insti- 
tutions 7 I am not a&aid to acknowledge tbat I 
do oppose — that I do utterly condemn and de- 
nounce — a great part of the foreign policy which 
IS practised and adhered to by the Government of 
this country 

Yon know, of couree, that about 170 years ago 
there happened in thu country what we have 
always been accustomed to call ‘ a glonous revo- 
lution *, a revolution which bad this edect that it 
put a bit into the mouth of the monarch so that he 
was not able of bis own free will to do, and he 
dared no longer attempt to do, the tbinn which 
his predecessors had done without fear But if at 
thellevolationthe monarchy of England was bndled 
and bitted at the same time the great temtonal 
families of England were enthroned , andfromthat 
period, until the year 1831 or 1832-— until the time 
when Birmingham pobtically became famou»>- 
tbo«e temtonal fauces reigned with an almost 
undisputed sway over the destinies and the in 
dustry of the people of these Kingdoms If you 
turn to the history of England, from the penod of 
the Bevolution to the present, you will find that 
an entirely new pohcy was adopted, and that 
while we had endear oared la former tunes to keep 
ourselves free from European complications we 
now began to act upon a system of constant en- 
tanglement in the aSam of foreign countries, as 
if there were neither property nor honours, not 
anythmg worth stnvuig for, to be acquired m any 
other field The language coined and used then, has 
contmued to our day Lord Somers, m writing for 
■William III, speaks of the endless and sanguinary 
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■wars of that period as wars ‘to maintain the 
liberties of Europe There were wars to ‘ support 
the Protestant interest and there were many wars 
to preserve our old friend ‘ the balance of power’. 

We have been at war since that time, I believe, 
■with, for, and against every considerable nation 
in Europe. We fought to put down a pretended 
French supremacy under Louis XIV. We fought 
to prevent France and Spain coming under the 
sceptre of one monarch, although, if we had not 
fought, it would have been impossible in the course 
of things that they should have become so united. 
We fought to maintain the Italian provinces in 
connexion ■with the House of Austria. We fought 
to put do'wn the supremacy of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and the Minister who was employed by this country 
at Vieima, after the Great War, when it was deter- 
mined that no Bonaparte should ever again sit on 
the throne of France, was the very man to make an 
alliance ■with another Bonaparte for the purpose 
of carrying on a war to prevent the supremacy of 
the late Emperor of Eussia. So that we have been 
all round Europe and across it over and over again, 
and after a pohcy so distinguished, so pre-eminent, 
so long-continued, and so costly, I think we have 
a fair right — I have, at least — to ask those who are 
in favour of it to show us its visible result. Europe 
is not at this moment, so far as I know, speaking of 
it broadly, and making allowance for certain im- 
provements in its general cmhzation, more free 
politically than it was before. The balance of 
power is hke perpetual motion, or any of those 
impossible things which some men are always 
racking their brains and spending their time and 
money to accomplish. 
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We ftU know^ and deplore that at the present 
moment a larger numner of the grown men of 
Europe are employed, and a larger portion of the 
industry of Europe is absorbed, to provide for, 
and mamtatn, the enormous armaments which are 
now on foot in every considerable Continental 
State Assuming, then, that Europe is not much 
better in consequence of the sacrifices we have 
made, let ns inquire what has been the result in 
England, because, after all, that is the question 
whmh becomes us most to consider I beheve that 
1 understate the sum when I say that, in pnrsuit 
of this will-of the wisp (the bberties of Europe and 
the Glance of power), there has been extracted 
from the industry of the people of this small island 
no less an amount than £2,000,000 000 sterling 
1 cannot imagine how mneh £2,000,000,000 is, and 
therefore I shall not attempt to make you compre* 
hend it 1 presume it is something like those vast 
and incomprehensible aatronomicsd distances with 
which we have been lately made familiar, but, how< 
ever familiar, we feel that we do not know one bit 
more about them than we did before IVhen I 
try to think of that sum of £2,000,000,000 there is 
a sort of vision passes before my mind's eye I see 
your peasant labourer delve and plough, sow and 
reap, sweat beneath the summer's sun, or grow 
prematurely old before the winter’s blast I see 
your noble mechamc, with his manly countenance 
and his matchless toiling at his bench oi hia 
forge I see one of the workers in our factories in 
the north, a woman — a girl it may be — gentle and 
good, as many of them are, as your sisters and 
daughters are — see her intent upon the spindle, 
whose revolutions are bo rapid that the eye 
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altogether to detect them, or iratching the alter- 
nating flight of the unresting shuttle. I turn again 
to another portion of your population, which, 
‘ plunged in mines, forgets a sun was made ’, and 
I see the man who brings up from the secret 
chambers of the earth the elements of the riches 
and greatness of his country. When I see aU this 
I have before me a mass of produce and of wealth 
which I am no more able to comprehend than I am 
that £2,000,000,000 of which I have spoken, but 
I behold in its full proportion the hideous error 
of your Governments, whose fatal policy consumes 
in some cases a half, never less than a third, of all 
the results of that industry which God intended 
should fertUize and bless every home in England, 
but the fruits of which are squandered in every 
part of the surface of the globe, without producing 
the smallest good to the people of England. 

We have, it is true, some visible results that are 
of a more positive character. We have that which 
some people call a great advantage — the National 
Debt-— a debt which is now so large that the most 
prudent, the most economical, and the most honest 
have given up all hope, not of its being paid off, 
but of its being diminished in amount. We have, 
too, taxes which have been during many years 
so onerous that there have been times when 
the patient beast of burden threatened to revolt, 
so onerous that it has been utterly impossible to 
, levy them with any kind of honest equabty, ac- 
cording to the means of the people to pay them. 
We have that, moreover, which is a standing 
wonder to all foreigners who consider our condition, 
an amount of apparently immovable pauperism, 
which to strangers is wholly irreconcilable with the 
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fact that we, os a nation, produce more of what 
should make us all comfortable than u produced 
1)7 any other nation of similar numbers on the 
face of the globe Leins likewise remember that 
during the penod of those great and so-called 
glonoua contests on the continent of Europe, ereir 
description of borne reform was not only delayed, 
but actually crushed out of the minds of the great 
bulk of the people There can be no doubt what- 
CTcr that in 1793 England was about to reabre 
political changes and reforms such as did not 
appear again untd 1830 , and during the penod 
of that war, which now almost all men agree to have 
been wholly unnecessary, we were passing through 
a penod which may be desenbed as the dark age 
of Engbsh politics , when there was no more free- 
dom to write or speak or politically to act, than 
there is now in the meet despotic country of 
Europe 

But It may be asked, did nobody nm t If 
Europe no better, and the people of England 
have been so much worse, who has benefited by 
JJw JjTO’gw pjiwy Wist iss bees 

the fate of those who were enthroned at the Revo- 
lution and whose supremacy has been for so long a 
period undisputed among us 7 hir Rmglake, the 
author of an interesting book on Eastern Travel, 
descnhmg the habits of some acquaintances that 
he made in the Sahara deserts, says, that the 
jackals of the desert follow their prey in families 
like the place hunters of Europe I will reverse, 
if you like, the comparison, and say that the great 
temtonal families of England which were en 
throned at the Revolution, have followed their prey 
like the jackals of the desert Do you not observe. 
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at a glance, that, from the time of William III, by 
reason of the foreign policy -which I denounce, 
wars have been multiplied, taxes increased, loans 
made, and the sums of money -which every year the 
Government has to expend augmented, and that 
so the patronage at the disposal of Ministers must 
have increased also, and the families -who were en- 
throned and made powerful in the legislation and 
administration of the country must have had the 
first pull at, and the largest profit out of, that 
patronage ? There is no actuary in existence who 
can calculate how much of the wealth, of the 
strength, of the supremacy of the territorial 
famibes of England has been derived from an 
unholy participation in the fruits of the industry 
of the people, which have been wrested from them 
by every device of taxation, and squandered in 
every conceivable crime of which a Government 
could possibly be guilty. 

The more you examine this matter the more you 
will come to the conclusion which I have arrived at, 
that this foreign policy, this regard for ‘ the liberties 
of Europe this care at one time for “^the Protes- 
tant interests ’, this excessive love for ‘ the balance 
of power is neither more nor less than a gigantic 
system of out-door relief for the aristocracy of 
Great Britain. (Great laughter.) I observe that 
you receive that declaration as if it were some new 
and important discovery. In 1815, when the great 
war -with France was ended, every Liberal in 
England whose politics, whose hopes, and whose 
faith had not been crushed out of him by the 
tyranny of the time of that war, was fully aware of 
this, and openly admitted it, and up to 1832, and 
for some years afterwards, it was the fixed and 
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ttudoubtcd cr«d of th« gEcat Liberal ^arty But 
eomebow all is changed We who stand upon the 
old landmarla, who walk m the old paths, who 
would conservewhat iswiseandpnidcnt.arehuslled 
and sboTcd about as if wc were come to turn the 
world upside down Tbe change which has taken 

f )lace seems to cooima the opinion of a lamented 
nend of nunc, who, not hasing succeeded m all 
bis hopes, thought that men made no progress 
whatever, but went round and round like a squirrel 
in a cage The idea vs now ao general that it is oui 
duty to meddle everywhere, that it really seems as 
if we had pushed the Tones from the field, expelbng 
them by our competition 
I should bke to lay before you a list of the 
treaties which we have made, and of the 
sponsibilities under which we have laid ourselves 
with respect to the vanoas countnes of Europe 
I do not know where such an enDmention is 
to be found hut X suppose it would be possible 
for antiquaries and men of inveati^ting minds 
to dig them out from the recesses of the Foreign 
Office, and perhaps to make some of them inte^* 
gible to the country 1 believe, however, that if 
we go to the Baltic we shall find that we have a 
treaty to defend Su eden, and the only thing which 
Sweden agrees to do in return is not to give up 
any portion of her temtones to Russia Coming 
down a little south, wc have a treaty which invites 
us, enables us and perhaps, if wo acted fully up 
to OUI duty with regard to it, would compel us to 
interfere in the question between Denmark and 
the Duchies If I mistake not, we have a treaty 
which binds us down to the maintenance of the 
little kingdom of Belgratn, as established after its 
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sepaTation" from HoUand. I7e iave numerous 
treaties ■nith Prance. We are understood to be 
bound by treaty to maintain constitutional govern- 
ment in Spain and Portugal. If we go round into 
tbe Mediterranean, we find the little kingdom of 
Sardinia, to whicb we have lent some millions of 
money, and with which we have entered into 
important treaties for preserving the balance of 
power in Europe. If we go beyond the kingdoms 
of Italy and cross the Adriatic, we come to the 
small kingdom of Greece, against which we have 
a nice account that wiU never be settled, while we 
have engagements to maintain that respectable 
but diminutive country under its present constitu- 
tional government. Then, leaving the kingdom of 
Greece, we pass up the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, and from Greece to the Red Sea, where- 
ever the authority of the Sultan is more or less 
admitted, .the blood and the industry of England 
are pledged to the permanent sustentation of the 
‘ independence and integrity ’ of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

I confess that, as a citizen of this country, wish- 
ing to live peaceably among my fellow countrymen, 
and wishing to see my countrymen free, and 
able to enjoy the fruits of their labour, I protest 
against a system which binds us in all these net- 
works and complications, from which it is impos- 
sible that we can gain one single atom of advantage 
for this country. It is not all glory, after all. 
Glory may be worth something, but it is not always 
glory. We have had within the last few years 
dispatches from Vienna and from St. Petersbmrg 
which, if we had not deserved them, would have 
been very oSenstve and not a little insolent. We 
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have lad the Amhasaador o! the Queen expelled 
Euminan]^ from hladnd, and ^e hare had an 
Ambassador drtTta almoat \ath ignominy from 
■Washington We have blockaded Athens for a 
dam which was known to be false We hare 
qnaireUed with Naples, lot we chese to give advice 
to Naples, which was not teceired in the sub- 
missive spint expected from bet, and otir Minister 
was therefore withdrawn Not three years ago, 
too, we seized a considerable kingdom m India, 
with which onr Gorenunent bad but recently 
entered into tbe meat solemn treaty, which eve^ 
lawyer in England and in Etuope, I believe, would 
consider bindmg before God and the world We 
deposed ita monarch we committed a great m- 
tnorality and a great enme, and we have reaped 
an almost inatantaneoos retnbntion in tbe most 
gigantio and sanguinaiyrevoH which probahlyany 
nation ever made agauist ita conquerors ^Vithln 
the last few years we have had two wars with a 
great Empire, which we are told contains at least 
one thud of the whole human race Tbe first war 
was called, and appropnatelycalled.the Opium War 
Noman,Ibelieve,witha8parko! morahtyin his com- 
position, no nan who cares anything for the opmon 
of his fellow countrymen, has dared to jostiiy that 
war The war which has just been concluded, if 
it has been concluded, bad its ongtn in the first 
war for the enormities committed in the first war 
are the foundation of the implacable hostility 
which It IS said the inhabitants of Canton bear to 
all persons connected with the English name Yet 
thongh we have these troubles in Indm — a vast 
country which we do not know how to govern — and 
a war with China— a country with which, though 
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everybody else can remain at peace, we cannot — 
such is the inveterate habit of conquest, such is the 
insatiable lust of territory, such is, in my view, the 
depraved, unhappy state of opinion of the country 
on this subject, that there are not a few persons. 
Chambers of Commerce to wit, in different parts of 
the kingdom (though I am glad to say it has not 
been so with the Chamber of Commerce at Bir- 
mingham), who have been urging our Government 
to take possession of a province of the greatest 
island in the Eastern Seas, a possession which must 
at once necessitate increased estimates and in- 
creased taxation, and which would probably lead 
us into merciless and disgraceful wars with the half- 
savage tribes who inhabit that island. 

I wffl not dwell upon that question. The gentle- 
man who is principally concerned in it is at this 
moment, as you know, stricken down with affic- 
tion, and I am unwilling to enter here into any 
considerable discussion of the case which he is 
urging upon the public ; but I say that we have 
territory enough in India, and if we have not 
troubles enough there, if we have not difficulties 
enough in China, if we have not taxation enough, 
by all means gratify your wishes for more ; but I 
hope that whatever may be the shortcomings of 
the Government with regard to any other questions 
in which we are all interested — and may they be 
few 1 — ^they will shut their eyes, they will turn 
their backs obstinately from adding in this mode, 
or in any mode, to the English possessions in the 
East. I suppose that if any ingenious person were 
to prepare a large map of the world, as far as it is 
known, and were to mark upon it, in any colour 
that he liked, the spots where Englishmen have 
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fouglit, and English blood has been poured forth, 
and the treasure of En^nd squandered, scarcely 
a country, scarcely a pnmnee ol the vast expanse 
o! the habitable gloM vould be thus undistm* 
guished 

Perhaps there are in this room, I am sure there 
are m the country, many persons who hold a super- 
stitious traditionary belief that, somehow or other, 
our vast trade is to be attnbnled to what we have 
done in this way, that it is thus we have opened 
markets and advanced commerce, that English 
greatness depends upon the extent of English con- 
quests and English mibtaiy renown But I am 
inclined to think that, with the exception of 
Australia, there is not a aio^e dependency of the 
Crownwhich, if we come toceckon what it baa cost 
in war and protection, wonld not be found to he 
a positive loss to the people of this country. Take 
the United States, with which we have such an 
enormous and constantly mcreasing trade The 
wise statesmen of the last generation, men whom 
your school histones tell >ou were statesmen, 
aemug uuhei a monarc'n v^no Vney you was 
a patnotio monarch, epeot £130,(^000 of the 
fruits of the industry of the people in a vain — 
happily a vain— endeavour to retam the colonies of 
the United States in subjection to the ilonarchy of 
England Add up the interest of that £130 000,000 
for all this time, and bow long do you think it will 
be before there will be a profit on the trade with the 
United States which will repay the enormous sum 
we invested wi a war to retain those States as 
colomes of this Empire’ It neier will be paid 
o5 fVberever you turn, you will find that the 
opemng of markets, developing of new countnes. 
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introducing cotton clotli -witii cannon balls, are vain, 
foolish, and wretched excuses for wars, and ought 
not to he listened to for a moment hy any man who 
imderstands the multiplication table or who can do 
the simplest sum in arithmetic. 

Since the ‘ Glorious Revolution since the en- 
thronization of the great Norman territorial 
families, they have spent in wars, and we have 
worked for, about £2,000,000,000. The interest 
on that is £100,000,000 per annum, which alone, 
to say nothing of the principal sum, is three or 
four times as much as the whole amount of your 
annual export trade from that time to this. There- 
fore, if war has provided you with a trade, it has 
been at an enormous cost ; but I think it is by no 
means doubtful that your trade would have been 
no less in amount and no less profitable had peace 
and justice been inscribed on your flag instead of 
conquest and the love of military renown. But 
even in this year, 1858 — ^we have got a long way 
into the century — ^we find that within the last 
seven years our public debt has greatly increased. 
Whatever be the increase of our population, of 
our machinery, of our industry, of our wealth, stUl 
our national debt goes on increasing. Although we 
have not a foot more territory to conserve, or an 
enemy in the world who dreams of attacking us, 
we find that our annual military expenses during 
the last twenty years have risen from £12,000,000 
to £22,000,000. 

Some people think that it is a good thing to pay 
a great revenue to the State. Even so eminent a 
man as Lord John Russell is not without a delusion 
of this sort. Lord John Russell, as you have 
heard, while speaking of me in flattering and 
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fnendlj terms, says he is onfortnnately obbgcd to 
^Ser from me freqneatly , therefore, I suppose, 
there la do particulai b&rm lo my saymg that 
I am Bometunea obliged to di&er from him Some 
time ago he was a great star m the northern hemi- 
sphere, shining, not with nnacenstomed, but with 
his usual bnllianey at Liverpool He made a 
speech in which there was a great deal to be ad- 
mired, to a meeting composed, it was said, to a 
great extent of wormog men , and in it he stimu- 
lated them to a feelutg of pnde m the g^tness of 
their country and in Ming cituena of a State which 
enjoyed a revenue of £100,000,000 a year, which 
included the revenueaof the United Kingdom and 
of British India But I tbinkit would have been far 
more to the purpose if be could have congratulated 
the working men of laverpoo! on this vast Empire 
being conducted m an oroeriy manner, on its laws 
being well admiruttered and well obeyed, its shores 
sufficiently defended, lU people prosperous and 
happy, on a revenue of £20,000,000 The State, 
indeed, of which Lord John Russell is a part, may 
enjoy a revenue of £100000.000, but I am afraid 
the working men can only be said to enjoy it in 
the sense in which men not very choice in their 
expressions say that for a long time they have 
enjoyed ' very bad health ’ 

I am prepared to admit that it is a aubject of 
congratiuatioa that there 13 a people so great, so 
free, and so mdnstnous, that it can produce a 
sufficient income out of which £100 000,000 a year, 
if neei absolutely were, could be spared for some 
great and noble object , but it is not a thmg to be 
proud of that our Government should require us 
to pay that enormous sum for the simple purposes 
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of government and defence. Nothing can by any 
possibility tend more to the corruption of a Govern- 
ment than enormous revenues. We have heard 
lately of instances of certain joint-stock institutions 
with very great capital collapsing suddenly, bring- 
ing disgrace upon their managers and ruin upon 
himdreds of families. A great deal of that has 
arisen, not so much from intentional fraud, as 
from the fact that weak and incapable men have 
found themselves tumbling about in an ocean of 
bank-notes and gold, and they appear to have lost 
all sight of where it came from, to whom it belonged, 
and whether it was possible by any maladminis- 
tration ever to come to an end of it. That is 
absolutely what is done by Governments. You 
have read in the papers lately some accoimts of the 
proceedings before a Commission appointed to 
inquire into alleged maladministration with refer- 
ence to the supply of clothing to the army, but if 
anybody had said anything in the time of the late 
Government about any such maladministration, 
there is wot owe of those great statesmew, of whom, 
we are told we ought always to speak with so much 
reverence, who would not have got up and declared 
that nothing could be more admirable than the 
system of book-keeping at Weedon, nothing more 
economical than the maimer in which the War 
Department spent the money provided by public 
taxation. But we know that it is not so. I have 
heard a gentleman — one who is as competent as any 
man in England to give an opinion about it — a man 
of business, and not surpassed by any one as a man 
of business, declare, after a long examination of the 
details of the question, that he would undertake 
to do everything that is done not only for the 
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defence of the country, tat for many other things 
which are done by yow navy, and which are not 
necessary for that purpoae, for half the annual 
cost that IS voted in the estimates! 

I think the eipcnditoro of these vast sums, and 
especially of those which wo spend for military 
purposes, leads na to adopt a detiant and insolent 
tone towards foreign countries Wo ha\6 the 
freest press in Europe, and the freest platform in 
Europe, hut every man who writes an article in 
a newspaper and every man who stands on a plat* 
form, ought to do it under a solemn sense of re* 
iponsihility Every word he writes, every word 
1 ntter, passes with a rapidity, of which our fore- 
fathers were utterly ignorant, to the very ends of the 
earth, the words become things and acts, and they 
produce on the minds of other nations eilecta which 
a man may never have intended Tale a recent 
case , take the case of France I am not expected 
to defend, and I shall certainly not attaclc, the 
present Govemment of France The instant that 
it appeared in its present shape, the hlinuter of 
England conductinz your foreign aUain speaking 
ostensibly for the Cabinet, for his Sovereign, and 
for the English nation odered lus congratulations, 
and the support of England was at once accorded 
to the re-created French Empire Soon after this 
an intimate alliance was entered into between the 
Queen of England, through her SDnisters, and the 
Emperor of the French I am not about to defend 
the policy which flowed from that alliance, nor shall 
1 take up jour time by making any attack upon it 
A.n alliance was enter^into, and a war was entered 
into English and French soldiers fought on the 
same field, and they su&ied I fear, from the same 
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neglect. They now lie buried on the bleak heights 
of the Crimea, and except by their mothers, who 
do not soon forget their children, I suppose they 
are mostly forgotten. I hare never heard it sug- 
gested that the Prench Government did not behave 
with the most perfect honour to this Government 
and this country all through these grave transac- 
tions ; but I have heard it stated by those who 
must know, that nothing could be more honour- 
able, nothing more just, than the conduct of the 
Prench Emperor to this Government throughout 
the whole of that struggle. More recently, when 
the war in China was begun by a Government 
which I have condemned and denounced in the 
House of Commons, the Emperor of the Prench 
sent his ships and troops to co-operate with us, but 
I have never heard that anything was done there 
to create a suspicion of a feeling of hostility on his 
part towards us. The Emperor of the Prench came 
to London, and some of those powerful organs of 
the press, who have since taken the line of which 
I am complaining, did all but invite the people of 
London to prostrate themselves under the wheels 
of the chariot which conveyed along our streets 
the revived Monarchy of France. The Queen of 
England went to Paris, and was she not received 
there with as much affection and as much respect 
as her high position and her honourable character 
entitle her to ? 

What has occurred since ? If there was a 
momentary rmpleasantness, I am quite sure that 
every impartial man will agree that, under the 
peculiarly irritating circumstances of the time, 
there was at least as much forbearance shown on 
one side of the Channel as on the other. Then, we 
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hare bad much said latdy about a xiayal I ortifica* 
tion recently completed in France, which has been 
more than one hundred years m progress, which 
was not devised by the present Lmperor of tie 
French For one hondred yean great sums have 
been spent on it, and at last, bVe every other great 
work, It was brought to an end The English 
Queen and others were invited over, and many 
went who were not invited And yet in all this we 
are told that there is something to create extreme 
alarm and suspicion , we, who have never iortified 
any places, we, who have not a greater than Bebas 
topoi at GibtaUai , we, who have cot an unpteg* 
nable fortress at Malta, who have not spent the 
fortune o( a nation almost in the Ionian Islands , 
we, who ate doing nothing at Alderney ; we are 
to take oSenco at the lortmcations of Cherbourg I 
There are few persons who at some time or other 
have not been brought into contact with a poor 
unhappy fellow cnatnre who has some peculiar de- 
lusionorsuspicionpressiDgonhiS mind Irecolleci 
a friend of nunc going down from Derby to Leeds in 
the trainwitb a very quiet and respectable looking 
gentleman sitting opposite to bm Tbev had both 
been staying at the Midland Hotel, and they began 
talking about it All at once the gentleman said, 
‘Did you notice anvthing particular about the 
bread at breakfast ? ’ ‘ No,’ said my friend, ‘ I 
did not ’ ‘Oh I but I did,’ said the poor gentle- 
man, * and I am convinced there was an attempt 
made to poison me, and it is a very cunous thing 
that I never go to an hotel withont I discover 
some attempt to do mo mischief ’ The nnlortu 
nate man was lahounog under one of the greatest 
calamitiea which can befall a human creature 
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Bufc Yrhat are xre to say of a nation wMch lives 
under a perpetual delusion that it is about to be 
attacked, a nation which is the most combined on 
the face of the earth, with little less than 30,000,000 
of people all united under a Government which, 
though we intend to reform it, we do not the 
less respect, and which has mechanical power and 
wealth to which no other country ofiers any 
parallel? There is no causeway to Britain; the free 
waves of the sea flow day and night for ever round 
her shores, and yet there are people going about 
with whom this hallucination is so strong that they 
do not merely discover it quietly to their friends, 
but they write it down in double-leaded columns, 
in leading articles. Nay, some of them actually 
get up on platforms and proclaim it to hundreds 
and thousands of their fellow countrymen. I 
should like to ask you whether these delusions are 
to last for ever, whether this policy is to be the 
peiyietual policy of England, whether these results 
are to go on gathering and gathering imtil there 
come, as come there must inevitably, some dread- 
ful catastrophe on our country ? 

I should like to-night, if I could, to inaugurate 
one of the best and holiest revolutions that ever 
took place in this country. We have had a dozen 
revolutions since some of us were children. We 
have had one revolution in which you had a great 
share, a great revolution of opinion on the question 
of the suffrage. Does it not read like madness that 
men, thirty years ago, were frantic at the idea of 
the people of Birmingham having a £10 franchise ? 
Does it not seem something like idiotcy to be told 
that a banker in Leeds, when it was proposed to 
transfer the seats of one rotten borough to the town 
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by a few weeks’ iropnaonment. lords, bishops, and 
statesmen opposed these eCotta year alter year, 
and there ha\ c been some tbocsands of persons pnt 
to death publicly for offences which are not now 
pniushablc wilb death Now, e’fCty mao and 
woman in the kingdom would feel a tbnll of horror 
if told that a fellow creature was to be put to death 
for such a cause These ate revolutions m opinion, 
and let me tell you that when you accomplish 
a revolution in opinion upon a great question, 
when you alter it from baa to good, it is not like 
chantably giving a beggar 6<f and seeing him no 
more, but it u a great beneficent act, which affects 
not merely the nch and the powerful, but pene- 
trates every Une, every cottage m the land, and 
wherever it goes brings blessings and happinetf 
It IS not from etatesmen that these things come 
It 18 not from them that have proceeded thes* 
great revolutions of opimoa on the questions of 
Reform, Protection. Colonial Goiemment, and 
Criminal Iaw, it was from public meetings such as 
this, from the inteUigencc and conscience of the 
great body of the people who have no interest is 
wrong, and who never go from the tight but by 
temporary error and under momentary passion. 

It is for you to decide whether our greatness 
shall be only temporary or whether it shall be 
enduring kVhea 1 am told that the greatness 
of out country is shown by the £100,000,000 of 
revenue produced, may I not also ask how it ja 
that we have 1,100,000 paupers in this kingdom, 
and why it is that £7,000,000 should be taken from 
the industry, chiefly of the labouring classes, to 
BuppciTt a small nation, as it were, of panpers ' 
Since your legislation upon the Com Laws, you 
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have not only had nearly £20,000,000 of food 
brought into the country annually, but such an 
extraordinary increase of trade that your exports 
are about doubled, and yet I understand that in 
the year 1856, for I have no later return, there vere 
no less than 1,100,000 paupers in the United 
Eingdoni, and the sum raised in poor-rates was not 
less than £7,200,000. And that cost of pauperism 
is not the full amount, for there is a vast amount 
of temporary, casual, and vagrant pauperism that 
does not come in to swell that sum. 

Then do not you well know — I know it, because 
I live among the population of Lancashire, and I 
doubt not the same may be said of the popula- 
tion of this city and county — ^that just above the 
level of the 1,100,000 there is at least an equal 
number who are ever oscillating between indepen- 
dence and pauperism, who, with a heroism which 
is not the less heroic because it is secret and un- 
recorded, are doing their very utmost to maintain 
an honourable and independent position before 
their fellow men ? While Irish labour, notwith- 
standing the improvement which has taken place 
in Ireland, is oiy paid at the rate of about Is. 
a day, while in the straths and glens of Scotland 
there are hundreds of shepherd families whose 
whole food almost consists of oatmeal porridge 
from day to day, and from week to week ; while 
these things continue, I say that we have no 
reason to be self-satisfied and contented with our 
position ; but that we who are in Parliament and 
are more directly responsible for afiairs, and you 
who are also responsible though in a lower degree, 
are bound by the sacred duty which we owe our 
country to examine why it is that with all this trade. 
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all tbis industry, and all this personal freedom, 
there is still so much that u unsound at the base 
of our social fabric t 

Let me direct your attention now to another 
point V. hich I never think of without feeling which 
words would altogether fail to eiprcss. You hear 
constantly that woman, the helpmate of man, who 
adorns, dignifies, and blesses our lives, that woman 
in this country is cheap , that vast numbers whose 
names ought to be aynonyma for punty and virtue 
are plunnd into profligacy and infamy But do 
1011 not toow that you sent 40,000 men to pensh 
on the bleak heigbta of the Crimea, and that the 
revolt in India, caused, in part at least, by the 
gnevous iniquity of the seizure of Oude, may tax 
^our country to the extent of 1CO,K)0 lives wtore 
It IS extinguished , and do you know that for the 
140,000 men thus drafted oS and consigned to 
premature graves, natuie provided in vour country 
140,000 women t If you Mve taken the men who 
should have been tbe husbands of these women, 
and if you have sacrificed £100,000,000, which as 
capital reserved in tbe country would have been an 
ample fund for then employment and for the bus- 
tentation of then families, are you not guilty of a 
great sin in involving yourselves in such a loss of 
life and of money in war, except on grounds and 
under circumstances which, according to the 
opinion of every man id the country, should leave 
no kind of option whatever for \our choice T 

I know perfectly well the kind of observations 
which a certain class of critics will make upon this 
speech I have been already told by a very 
emment newspaper publisher m Calcutta, who, 
commenting on a speech I made at tbe close of 
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the session, \rith regard to the condition of India 
and our future policy in that country, said, that 
the policy I recommended was intended to strike 
at the root of the advancement of the British 
Empire, and that its advancement did not neces- 
sarily involve the calamities which I pointed out 
as likely to occur. Sly Calcutta critic assured me 
that Rome pursued a similar policy for a period 
of eight centuries, and for those eight centuries 
she remained great. Now, I do not think that 
examples taken from pagan, sanguinary Rome are 
proper models for the imitation of a Christian 
country, nor would I limit my hopes of the great- 
ness of England even to the long duration of 800 
years. But what is Rome now ? The great city is 
dead. A poet has described her as ‘ the lone 
mother of dead empires Her language even is 
dead. Her very tombs are empty ; the ashes of 
her most illustrious citizens are dispersed — 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now. 

Yet I am asked, I, who am one of the legislators 
of a Christian country, to measure my policy by 
the policy of ancient and pagan Rome ! 

I believe there is no permanent greatness to a 
nation except it be based upon morality. I do not 
care for military greatness or military renown. I 
care for the condition of the people among whom 
I live. There is no man in England who is less 
likely to speak irreverently of the Crown and 
Monarchy of England than I am ; but crowns, 
coronets, mitres, military display, the pomp of war, 
wide colonies, and a huge empire, are, in m}' \’iew, 
all trifles light as air, and not worth considering, 
unless with them jmu can have a fair share of 
IT 
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comfort, contentment, and happiness among the 
crreatbodyof thepeople PaUces.batomal cities, 
great balls, stately mansions, do not make a nation 
The nation m every country dwells in the cottage , 
and unless the light of your constitution can shine 
there, unless the beauty of your legislation and the 
excellence of your statesmanship are impressed 
there on the feelings and condition of the people, 
relv upon it you have jet lo learn the duties of 
government 

I have not as you have observed, pleaded that 
this country should remain without adequate and 
scientific means of defence I acknowledge it to 
be the duty of your statesmen acting upon the 
toovni opinions and principles of ninety nine out 
of every hundred persons in the country, at all 
times, with all possible moderation but with all 
possibleefficiencv, totake steps which shall preserve 
order within and on the confines of vonr kingdom 
But I shall repudiate aod denounce the expenditure 
of every shilling the engagement of every man, the 
employment of every ship which lias no object but 
intermeddling in the aflairs of other countries, and 
endeavouring to extend the boundaries of an 
empire which is already large enough to satisfi 
the greatest ambition and I fear is much too larsc 
for the highest statesmanship to which any man lia« 
yet attained 

The most ancient ol profane historians has told 
us that the Scythians of hts time were a verv 
warlike people, and that they elevated an old 
scimitar npon a platform as a symbol of Jlars, for 
to Slars alone, I believe, they bmlt altars and 
oUered sacrifices To th« scimitar they ofltred 
eacnfices of horses and rattle, the mam wealth of 
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the countrj', and more costly sacrifices tlian to all 
the rest of their gods. I often ask mj’self whether 
we are at all advanced in one respect beyond those 
Scythians. What are our contributions to charity, 
to education, to morality, to religion, to justice, 
and to ci\nl government, when compared ndth the 
wealth we expend in sacrifices to the old scimitar ? 
Two nights ago I addressed in this hall a vast 
assembly composed to a great extent of your 
countrymen who have no political power, who are 
at work from the dawn of the day to the evening, 
and who have therefore limited means of informing 
themselves on these great subjects. Now I am privi- 
leged to speak to a somewhat different audience. 
You represent those of your great community who 
have a more complete education, who have on some 
points greater intelligence, and in whose hands 
reside the power and influence of the district. I 
am speaking, too, within the hearing of those whose 
gentle nature, whose finer instincts, whose purer 
minds, have not suffered as some of us have suffered 
in the turmoil and strife of life. You can mould 
opinion, 3 'ou can create political power. Y’ou can- 
not think a good thought on this subject and com- 
municate it to j'our neighbours, you cannot make 
the.se points topics of discussion in your social 
circles and more general meetings, ndthout affecting 
sensibl}’ and speedilj^ the course which the Govern- 
ment of your country will pursue. Maj - 1 ask you, 
then, to believe, as I do most devouth' believe, 
that the moral law was not written for men alone 
in their individual character, but that it was 
written as well for nations, and for nations great 
as this of wliich wo are citizens. If nations reject 
and deride that moral law, there is a penalty which 
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\nll inevitably follow. It may not come at ooce, 
it may not come m oar lifetime , but, rely upon it, 
the great Italian la not a poet onlv, but a prophet, 
when he says • 

The sword of hearca is not in hute to smite, 

>.or yet doth Im^r 

We ha\e experience, we have bcacona, we have 
landmarks enough We know what the past has 
cost US, we know how much and how far we have 
wandered, hut we are not left without a guide. 
It 13 true wc hat'c not, as an ancient people had, 
Unm and Tliumimm— those oraculous gems on 
Aaron’s breast—from which to tale counsel, but 
we have the unchangeable and eternal principles 
of the moral law to guide us, and only so far as we 
walk by that guidance can we be pcnnscently a 
great nation, or onr people a happy people 
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August 8 and 10, 1870 
THE NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM 

Sir, in view of the approaching prorogation of 
Parliament, I am anxious to state at as early a 
period as possible that Her Majesty’s Government 
are not in a position to lay further papers upon the 
table relating to the subject alluded to in the 
Question of the hon. member for Wakefield 
(Mr. Somerset Beaumont). Knowing well the 
anxiety which the House must feel with reference 
to the course which the Government intend to 
follow, I will, in a few sentences, explain to them 
exactly what we have done and what we have 
endeavoured to do. In so doing I shall confine 
myself strictly to statements of fact, not mixing up 
with them anything in the nature of explanation 
or d'efence, if, indeed, defence be requisite, but will 
allow such explanation or defence to stand over until 
the proper opportunity for making it shall arrive. 
On Saturday, the 30th of July, the Government 
made a proposal to France and Prussia severally in 
identical terms, and that proposal was that an 
agreement shoMd be contracted by this country 
with each of them, whether under the name of a 
treaty or whatever other designation might be 
given to the agreement, to this effect : that if the 
armies of either one of the belligerents should, in 
the course of the operations of the war, idolatc the 
neutrality of Belgium, as secured by the terms^ of 
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the Treatv of 1839 this country should co-operate 
with the other belligerent in defence of that neu 
trality by arms It was signified in the document 
so transmitted that Great Britain would not by 
that engagement, or by acting upon that engage 
ment in case of need be bound to take part in the 
general operations of the war And, of course, the 
other contracting party was to enter into a Bunilar 
undertaking to use force for the presen ation of the 
neutmlity of Belgium against the offending Power 
We proposed that the treaty or engagement— for 
It has now taken the form of a treaty — should hold 
good for twelve aontba after the ratification of a 
treaty of peace between thetwo beUigeient Powers, 
after which period it is stipulated that the tesMC 
tive parties, being parties to the Treaty of 1839, 
shall fall back upon the obbgations they took upon 
themselres under that treaty Briefly stated and 
duvested of all technical lan^age that, I think, is 
the whole of the coatentc of the proposed treaty 
On the same day— last Saturday week — and two 
dAyt baSiiw. *Jia. 4ia<i*ai)»iwb whaih c/iwtsred. 

House in connexion with ioreign affairs the whole 
proposal was made known by the British Govern 
ment to the Austrian and Kossian Govenunents, 
and confidence was expressed that, under the 
extreme pressure that existed as to time those 
Powers would not hesitate to adopt a similar 
measure That is the course Her llajesty’s 
Government have followed in the matter Isow 
as to the reception of this proposal by the other 
Powers As far as w© have been infomied, the 
Governments of both Austria and Russia take a 
favourable view of the proposal I will not say 
that the negotiation has proceeded so far as to 
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entitle us to regard them as held bound to a par- 
ticular course, but, in the main, I may say that the 
reception of our proposal has been favourable by 
both of those Powers. iVnd now, with regard to the 
two belligerent Powers. The proposal, having been 
sent to Lord Augustus Loftus on the 30th ult., on 
Friday, the 5th inst., Count Bernstorft informed 
Earl Granville that Count Bismarck had left Berlin 
for head-quarters, and that, consequently the com- 
munication with him through Lord Augustus 
Loftus had been deln}'ed. The terms of the pro- 
posed treaty, however, harnng been communicated 
on the same day — Saturday week — to the respec- 
tive Ambassadors in London, Count Bernstorff had 
telegraphed their substance to Count Bismarck, 
who had informed him that he had not then re- 
ceived any proposal from Lord Augustus Loftus, 
that he was ready to agree to any engagement that 
would tend to the maintenance of the neutrality of 
Belgium; bub that, as the intended instrument was 
not before him, he could only give a general assent 
to its purport, and must not be regarded as bound to 
any particular mode of proceedingintended to secure 
that neutrality. Count Bemstorfl subsequently in- 
formed Earl Granville on the same day, on the 
5th of August, that he had received a later telegram 
from Count Bismarck to the cSect that he had then 
received a summary of the draft treaty from him, 
that he had submitted it to the King of Prussia, 
and that ho was authorized to state that His 
Majesty had agreed to the plan. Later still on the 
same day Count Eernstorif informed Earl Gran- 
ville that Count Bismarck again telegraphed to 
him stating that he had seen the actual document, 
and authorizing him to sign the treaty. Count 
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Bernstotff haa aot yet — at least, had not when I 
came down to the House — ^received his foil powers 
in the technical sense, but be expects to receive 
them in the course of the day, and therefore I 
think that the engagement may be regarded as 
being completed on the part of Prussia Now as 
regards France That country has accepted the 
principle of the treaty, but the French Government 
were desirous to introduce some modifications into 
the terms of the instrument that were not of a 
nature, as we thought m any degree to interfere 
with the substance of the clauses The House wili 
perceive that as we had made an identical proposal 
to the two Powers it was impoesible for us to under 
take to alter the body of the instrument, for fear 
the whole arrangemeDta nigbt come to nothing 
although the eole object of the modifications so pro 
posed was to prevent miaunderstanding We had 
no diSieulty in ginog such an explanation as we 
thought amounted to no more than a simple and 
clear interpretation of the document That ex 
planation was sent to Fana on Saturday evening 
Perhaps the pressure of aSsirs in Pane may natur 
ally account for the fact that an answer did not 
arrive by return of post in a regular manner this 
mormng but we have reasou to believe that this 
explanation will remove all difficulty on the part of 
the French Government and will lead to the signing 
of the treaty Possiblj, therefore, even before the 
termination of the present sitting it will be in our 
power to make a tuither commumcation to the 
House In the meantime I shall be glad to answer 
any question, if m) statement has not been suffi 
ciently clear , but, as I said before, I should wish 
to retrain from saying more than is absolutely 
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necessary on the present occasion, and I hope the 
House -will not enter into any general discussion 
upon the subject. 

As far as I understand, my hon. and gallant 
friend the member for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) 
has complained that rve have destroyed the Treaty 
of 1839 by this instrument. As I pay so much 
attention to everything that falls from him, I 
thought that by some mistake I must have read 
the instrument inaccurately ; but I have read it 
again, and I find that by one of the articles con- 
tained in it the Treaty of 1839 is expressly recog- 
nized. But there is one omission I made in the 
matter which I will take the present opportunity 
to supply. The House, I think, have clearly under- 
stood that this instrument expresses an arrange- 
ment between this country and France, but an 
instrument has been signed between this country 
and the North German Confederation precisely the 
same in its terms, except that where the name of 
the Emperor of the French is read in one instru- 
ment, the name of the German Confederation is read 
in the other, and vice versa. I have listened with 
much interest to the conversation which has oc- 
curred, and I think we have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied at the manner in which, speaking generally, 
this treaty has been received. My hon. friend the 
member for Brighton (Mr. White) speaking, as he 
says, from below the gangway, is quite right in 
thinking that his approval of the course the Govern- 
ment have taken is gratifying to us, on account of 
the evidently independent course of action which 
he always pmrsues in this House. The hon. and 
gallant gentleman opposite (Colonel Barttelot) has 
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expressed s diSerent opimoa from ours on tlie 
great question o! policy, and ic asfcs rrliether we 
should not hare done well to linut ourselees to the 
Treaty ol 1830 We diBer entirely on that subject 
from the hon and gallant gentleman , but we can 
not complain of the manner iQ which he baa ex 
pressed nts opinion and recognized the intentions of 
the Govemmeut From gentlemen who sit behind 
me we bare had more positive andunequirocalez 
pressiona of approval than fell from the hon and 
gallant gentleman The only person who stronglv 
objects to the course taken by the Goverument is 
my hon and gallant fnend the member for Water 
ford , and I do not tn the least object to hia franl 
method of stating whatever be feels in opposition to 
our proceedm gs mamatterof so much consequence, 
though I do not thiuh it necessary to notice some 
of his objections In the first place, be denounces 
this treaty as an example of the mischiefs of secret 
diplomacy He thinks that if the treaty had been 
suhimtted to the House it would not have been 
agreed to hly hon and gallant fnend is a man 
much enamoured of public diplomacy He re- 
Taembers, no doubt, that three weeks ago the Due 
de Gramont went to the Legislative bodv of France 
and Blade an announcement as to the policy which 
the French Government would pursue with respect 
to Prussia The ceanlt of that example of public 
diplomacy no doubt greatly encouraged my hon 
and gallant fnend Then we have a specimen in 
the speech of my hon and gallant fnend of the 
kind of pnbhc diplomacy which we should have in 
this case if his hopes and desires were realized. 
He says that if Belgium were in the hands of a 
hcetae Power the liberties of this country would 
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not be worth twenty-four hours’ purchase. I pro- 
test against that statement. With all my heart 
and soul I protest against it. A statement more 
exaggerated, a statement more extravagant, I 
never heard fall from the lips of any member 
in this House. (Mr. Osborne : Napoleon said it.) 
Whatever my hon. and gallant friend’s accurate 
acquaintance with the correspondence of Napoleon 
may induce him to say, I may be permitted to 
observe that I am not prepared to take my impres- 
sion of the character, of the strength, of the dig- 
nity, of the duty, or of the danger of this country, 
from that correspondence. I will avail myself of 
this opportunity of expressing my opinion, if I may 
presume to give it, that too much has been said by 
my hon. and gallant friend and others of the speci- 
ally distinct, separate, and exclusive interest which 
this country has in the maintenance of the neu- 
trality of Belgium. What is our interest in main- 
taining the neutrality of Belgium ? It is the same 
as that of every great Power in Europe. It is 
contrary to the interest of Europe that there should 
be unmeasured aggrandizement. Our interest is no 
more involved in the aggrandizement supposed in 
this particular case than is the interest of other 
Powers. That it is a real interest, a substantial 
interest, I do not deny ; but I protest against the 
attempt to attach to it the exclusive character 
which I’ never knew carried into the region of 
caricature to such a degree as it has been by my 
hon. and gallant friend. What is the immediate 
moral efiect of those exaggerated statements of the 
separate interest of England ? The immediate 
moral effect of them is this, that every effort we 
make on behalf of Belgium on other grounds than 
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those of interest, aa well as on grounds of interest, 
goes forth to the world as a separate and selfsb 
scheme of ours, and that which wo believe to be 
entitled to the dignity and credit of an effort on 
behalf of the general peace, stability, and interest 
of Europe actually contracts a taint of selfishness 
ID the eyes of other nations because of the manner 
in which the auhject of Belgian neutrality la too 
frequently treated in this House If I may be 
allowed to apeak of the motives which have actn' 
ated Her Hajestys Goiemment in the matter, I 
would say that wble we have recognized the interest 
oi England, we have never looked upon it as the sole 
motive, or even as the greatest of those considera- 
tions which have urged us forward There is, I 
admit, the obligation of the treaty It js not 
necessary, nor would time pemut me. to enter into 
the compbeated question of the nature of the 
obligations of that treaty ; but I am not able to 
Bubsenbe to the doctrine of thoee who have held m 
tfus House what plainly amounts to an assertion, 
that the simple fact of the existence of a guarantee 
13 binding on every party to it irrespectively alto- 
gether of the particular position in which it may 
find itself at the time when the occasion for actmg 
on the guarantee arises The great authorities 
upon foreign policy to whom I have been accus 
tomed to listen — eneb as Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Palmerston — never, to my knowledge, took that 
ngid and, if I may venture to say so, that impractic- 
able view of a guarantee The circnmstance that 
there is already an existing guarantee in force is of 
necessity an important fact, and a weighty element 
in the case, to which we are bound to give full and 
ample consideration There is also this further 
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consideration, the force of which we mnst all feel 
most deeply, and that is the common interest 
against the unmeasured aggrandizement of any 
Power whatever. But there is one other motive, 
which I shall place at the head of all, that attaches 
peculiarly to the preservation of the independence 
of Belgium. Y^at is that country ? It is a 
country containing 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of people, 
with much of an historic past, and imbued with 
a sentiment of nationality and a spirit of inde- 
pendence as warm and as genuine as that which 
beats in the hearts of the proudest and most power- 
ful nations. By the regulations of its internal 
concerns, amid the shocls of revolution, Belgium 
through all the crises of the age, has set to Europe 
an example of a good and stable government, 
gracefully associated with the widest possible 
extension of the liberty of the people. Looking 
at a country such as that, is there any man who 
hears me who does not feel that if, in order 
to satisfy a greedy appetite for aggrandizement, 
coming whence it may, Belgium were absorbed, 
the day that witnessed the absorption would hear 
the knell of public right and public law in Europe ? 
But we have an interest in the independence of 
Belgium, which is wider than that — which is 
wider than that which we may have in the literal 
operation of the guarantee. It is found in the 
answer to the question whether, under the circum- 
stances of the case, this country, endowed as it is 
with influence and power, would quietly stand by 
and witness the perpetration of the direst crime 
that ever stained the pages of history, and thus 
become participators in the sin ? And now let me 
deal with the observation of the hon. member for 
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Waterford The bon raemberasks. What li both 
these Powers with whom we are making this treatj 
shonld combine against the independence of 
Belmum ! Well, all I can say is that we rely on 
the faith of these partica But if there be danger of 
their combining against that independence now, 
unquestionably theio waa much mow danger in 
the position of aSaiia that was revealed to our 
astonished ejea a fortnight ago, and before these 
later engagements were contracted I do not 
undertake to define the character of that position 
which, as I have said, was more dangerous s fort 
mght ago I feel confident that it would be hasty 
to suppose that these great States would, under 
any cixeumatancea have become parties to the 
actual contemplstioQ and execution of a proposal 
such 8B that wtuch was made the subject di s com* 
mnnicatiou between persons of great importance 
on behalf of their respective States That was the 
etate of facts with wuch we had to deal It was 
the combination, and not the opposition, of the two 
Powers which we had to fear, and I contend — and 
we shall be ready on e^ery proper occasion to 
argue — that there is no measure so w eU adapted to 
meet the peculiar character of such an occasion as 
that which we ha^e proposed It is said that the 
Treaty of 1S39 would have sufficed, and that we 
ought to have announced our determination to 
abide by it But if we were disposed at once to act 
upon the guarantee contained in that treaty, what 
state of circumstances docs it contemplate ’ It 
contemplates tbe invasion of the frontiers of 
Belgium and the violation of the neutrality of that 
country by some other Power That la the only 
case in which we could have been called upon to act 
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under the Treaty of 1839, and that is the only case 
in which we can he called upon to act under the 
treaty now before the House. But in what, then, 
lies the difference between the two treaties ? It is 
in this : that, in accordance with our obligations, 
we should have had to act under the Treaty of 1839 
without any stipulated assurance of being sup- 
ported from any quarter whatever against any 
combination, however formidable ; whereas by the 
treaty now formally before Parliament, under the 
conditions laid down in it, we secure powerful sup- 
port in the event of our ha-ring to act — a support 
■with respect to which we ma)- weU say that it 
brings the object in -view -within the sphere of the 
practicable and attainable, instead of leaving it 
within the sphere of what might have been desir- 
able, but which might have been most difficult, 
under all the circumstances, to have realized. 
The hon. member says that by entering into this 
engagement we have destroyed the .Treaty of 1839. 
But if he will carefully consider the terms of this 
instrument he will see that there is nothing in them 
calculated to bear out that statement. It is per- 
fectly true that this is a cumulative treaty, added 
to the Treaty of 1839, as the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli), with perfect precision, de- 
scribed it. Upon that ground I very much agree 
with the general opinion he expressed ; but, at the 
same time, peculiar circumstances call for a depar- 
ture from general rules, and the circumstances are 
most peculiar under which we have thought it 
right to -adopt the method of proceeding which 
we have actually done. The Treaty of 1^9 loses 
nothing of its force even during the existence of 
this present treaty. There is no derogation -rom 
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it whatever The Treaty o£ 183!) loclodes terms 
which are expressly incladed in the present instru 
ment lest by any chance it ahould he said that in 
consequence of the existence of this instrument 
the Treaty of 1839 had been injured or impaired 
That would have been a mere opinion but it is 
anopimon which we thought fit to provide against 
The hon member baa said that this is a most 
peculiar method of bringing a treaty before the 
House I admit it There is no doubt at all that 
it is BO But it IS not easy to say what circum 
stances there are that will justify the breaking 
up of general rules in a matter so delicate and 
important as the making of communications to 
Parliament upon political negotiations of great 
interest The rule which has been uniformly 
followed IQ this country is this thst no treaty is 
communicated to Parliament unless it becomes 
binding and it does not become absolutely binding 
uponthesignatoneanntilit bas been ratified ana 
by the law and usage of all civilized countries 
ratification requires certain forms to he gone 
through which cannot be concluded in a moment 
Under these circumstances we had only this choice 
—whether weshouldbe contented topresent a treaty 
to Parliament without the usual forms having been 
gone through or whether we should break down 
the rule which we think it la on the whole most 
desirable to observe and we thought it best to 
adopt the course we have followed in the matter 
The hon member for Wakefield (Mr Somerset 
Beaumont) has asked whether this treaty has been 
concluded with the sanction of Belgium hly 
answer is that I do not doubt the relevancy of that 
inquiry but that the treaty haa not been concluded 
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■with the sanction of Belgium, for 'we have ad-visedly 
refrained from any attempt to make Belgium a 
party to the engagement. In the first place, 
Belgium was not a party to the Treaty of 1839. 
But that is a matter of secondary importance. 
What 'we had to consider was, what was the most 
prudent, the best, and the safest course for us to 
pursue in the interest of Belgium. Independently 
of Belgium, we had no right to assume that either 
of the parties would agree to it, and we had also 
to contemplate the case in which one party might 
agree to it and the other might not. If we had 
attempted to make Belgium a party we should have 
nm the risk of putting her in a very false position 
in the event of one of the parties not agreeing to 
the proposal. It was, therefore, from no want of 
respect or friendly feeling towards Belgium, hut 
simply from prudential considerations, that we 
abstained from bringing that country within the 
circle of these negotiations. The hon. member has 
also asked whether Austria and Russia have been 
consulted upon the subject of the treaty, but upon 
that point I have nothing to add to what I com- 
municated to the House the other day. Both 
these parties have been in-vited — as Her Majesty 
has been advised to announce from the Throne — to 
accede to the treaty, and I said on Monday that the 
reception of the treaty, as far as those Powers were 
concerned, had been generally favourable. I have 
no reason to alter that statement ; but, on the part 
of Russia, a question has arisen ■with regard to 
which I cannot quite say how it may eventually 
close, especially from the circumstance that the 
Emperor and his chief ad^dsers upon foreign affairs 
do not happen to be in the same place. That 
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question, so laised, u whether it might be wise to 
ciro a wider scope to any engagements of this kind , 
but if there is any hesitation on this point, it 
IS not of a kind which indicates an objection of 
principle but, on the contrarj , one which shows a 
disposition to make every possible efiort in favour 
of the treaty AN e are in full communication with 
friendly and neutral Poweraon the subject of mam* 
taininp neutrality, and upon everv side the very 
beat dispositions prevail There is the greatest 
inclination to abstain from all ofCcious inter- 
meddlmg between two Powers a ho from their vast 
means and resources ate petfecti) competent for 
thd conduct of their own affain , and there is not 
a less strong and decided desire on tbe part of 
every Power to take every atep at tbe present 
moment that can coatribnte to restrict and cir 
camsciibo the area of the war, and to be ready 
without having lost or forfeited tbe confidence of 
either belbgereot to avail itself of tbe first oppor 
tunity that may present itself tocost nbute towards 
establishing a peace which shall be honourable, and 
wlucAi sliaTi present the promise oPbeing permanent 
That is the general state of the case with regard to 
which I do not, in the least degree question the 
right of the bon member behind me to form Lis own 
judgement I cannot help expressing the opinion 
that, allowing for all the d^cuities of the case and 
the rapidity with which it was necessary to conduct 
these operations we hare done all that appeared 
to be essential in the matter and the country 
may feel assured that the conduct which we have 
pursued m relation to this matter has not been 
unworthy of the high responsibiiit} with which we 
are entrusted 
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November 27, 1879 

RIGHT PRINCIPLES OF FOREIGN POLICY 

Gentlemen, I ask you. again to go witk me 
beyond tbe seas. And as I wish to do full justice, 
I will tell you what I think to be the right prin- 
ciples of foreign policy ; and then, as far as your 
patience and my strength will permit, I will, at 
any rate for a short time, illustrate those right 
principles by some of the departures from them 
that have taken place of late years. I first give 
you, gentlemen, what I think the right principles 
of foreign policy. The first thing is to foster the 
strength of the ErSpire'^By^ j ust legislation and 
economy at home, thereby producing two of the 
great elements of national power — namely, wealth, 
which is a physical element, and union and con- 
tentment, which are moral elements — and to 
reserve the strength of the Empire, to reserve the 
expenditure of that strength, for great and worthy 
occasions abroad. Here is my first principle of 
foreign policy: good government at home. My 
second principle of ior^n pohcy is thisTTihat its 
aim ought to be to preserve to the nations of the 
world — and. especially, were it but for shame, 
when we recollect the sacred name we bear as 
Christians, especially to the Christian nations of 
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the -world — t[i^1> lesginga oi peacg That is my 
second pnnaple 

lly tnird pnnciple is this Even, gentlemen, 
when you do a good thing, you may do it in so bad 
a Vay that you may entirely spoil the beneficial 
effect , and if we were to maVe ooxselves the 
apostles of peace in the sense of conveying to 
the minds of other nations that we thought our- 
selves more entitled to an opinion on that subject 
than they are, or to denv their rights — well, -very 
likely we should destroy the whole value of our 
doctrines In my o pinio n the third so und pnn 
nple 13 this ~lo slnve t o Culflyate^nd maintain , 
ay, to tnc very uttermost, whsc is csHect tae 
\conMrt^f Euto^T foTteep the Powers'CTEurope 
M n tihibh logetbe r Ana wlij^ I Eecaus^ by 
keying allla union together you neutralize and 
fetter and bind up the selfish aims of each I am 
not here to flatter either England or any of them 
They have selfish aims, as, unfortunately, we in 
late years have too sadly shown that we too have 
had selfish arms, bat then common action ss/atal 
to selfish aims Common action means common 
objects , and the only objects for which you can 
umte together the Powers of Europe are objects 
connected with the common good of them all 
That, gentlemen, is my third pnnciple of foreiim 
pohcy ° 

lly fourth pnnciple is — that vou should avoid 
needless and entangling engagements. You may 
boast about them , you may brag about them, 
kou may say you ate procnnng consideration for 
the country You may sav that an Englishman 
can now hold up his head among the nations. 
You may sav that he u now not in the hands of 
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a Liberal Slinistry, rrbo thought of nothing but 
pounds, shillings, and pence. But what does all 
this come to, gentlemen ? It comes to this, that 
you are increasing your engagements without 
increasing yom strength ; and if you increase 
engagements without increasing strength, you 
diminish strength, you abolish strength ; "^'you 
really reduce the Empire and do not increase it. 
You render it less capable of performing its duties ; 
you render it an inheritance less precious to hand 
on to futmre generations. 

My fifth principle is this, gentlemen, to acknow- 
ledge the equal rights of all nations. You may 
sympathize with one nation more than another. 
Nay, you must sympathize in certain circum- 
stances with one nation more than another. You 
sympathize most with those nations, as a rule, 
with which you have the closest connexion in 
language, in blood, and in religion, or whose 
circumstances at the time seem to give the strongest 
claim to sympathy. But in point of right all are 
equal, and you have no right to set up a system 
imder which one of them is to he placed under 
moral suspicion or espionage, or to be made the 
constant subject of invective. If you do that, 
hut especially if you claim for yourself a superiority, 
a Pharisaical superiority over the whole of them, 
then I say you may talk about your patriotism 
if you please, hut you are a misjudging friend of 
your coimtiy, and in undermining the basis of the 
esteem and respect of other people for your 
country you are in reality inflicting the severest 
injury upon it. I have now given you, gentlemen, 
five principles of foreign policy. Let me give you 
a sixth, and then I have done. 
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And tliat sixth la that in my opinion foreign 
pohcy, subject to all the limitations that I have 
described, the foreign policy of England should 
always be inspired by the love of freedom There 
should be a sympathy with freedom, a desire to 

f ive it scope, founded not upon visionary ideas, 
ut upon the long experience of tnany generations 
within the shores of this happy isle, that in free- 
dom you lay the firmest foundations both of 
loyalty and order , the firmest foundations for 
the development of individual character, and the 
best provision for the happiness of the nation 
at large In the foreign policy of this (foontry 
the tiame of Canning ever will be honoured The 
name o! Russell ever wdl be honoured The 
same of Ralmerstos ever will be honoured by 
those who recollect the erection of the kingdom 
of Belgium, and the union of the disjoined pro 
vinees of Italy It is that sympathy, not a sym 
pathy with disorder, but, on the contrary, founded 
upon the deepest and most profound love of order 
—it 13 that sympathy which, in my opinion ought 
to be the very atmosphere in which a Foreign 
Secretary of England ought to Lve end to move 
Gentlemen, it is impossible for me to do more 
to day than to attempt very slight illustrations of 
those principles But in uttering those principles, 
I have put myself in a position in which no one 
13 entitled to tell me — ^you will bear me out m 
what I say — that I simply object to the acts of 
others and lay down no rules of action myself 
I am not only prepared to show what are the 
rules of action which in my judgement are the 
right rules but I am prepared to apply them, nor 
will I shrink from their apphcation I will take 
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gentlemen, the name wliicli, most of all others, 
is associated with suspicion, and with alarm, and 
with hatred in the minds of many Englishmen — 
I will take the name of Russia, and at once I will 
tell you what I think about Russia, and how 
I am prepared os a member of Parliament to 
proceed in anything that respects Russia. You 
have heard me, gentlemen, denounced sometimes, 
I believe, ns a Russian spy, sometimes as a Russian 
agent, sometimes as perhaps a Russian fool, which 
is not so bad, but still not very desirable. But, 
gentlemen, when you come to evidence, the worst 
thing that I have ever seen quoted out of any 
speech or writing of mine about Russia is that 
I did one day say, or, I beheve, I wrote, these 
terrible words : I recommended Englishmen to 
imitate Russia in her good deeds. Was not that 
a terrible proposition ? I cannot recede from it. 
I think we ought to imitate Russia in her good 
deeds, and if the good deeds be few, I am sorry 
for it, but I am not the less disposed on that 
•account to imitate them when they come. I will 
now tell you what I think just about Russia. 

I make it one of my charges against the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, that, while 
they' have completely estranged from this country 
— ^let us not conceal the fact — the feelings of 
a nation of eighty millions, for that is the number 
of the subjects of the Russian Empire — while they 
have contrived completely to estrange the feelings 
of that nation, they have aggrandized the power 
of Russia. They have aggrandized the power of 
Russia in two ways, which I will state %vith perfect 
distinctness. They have augmented her territory. 
Before the European Powers met at Berlin, Lord 
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SaLsbnry met vith Count Scliou\alofF, and Lord 
Sababuiy agreed that, unless be could convince 
Husaia by ms arguments in the open Congress of 
Berlin, be would support the restoration to the 
despotic power of Russia of that country north of 
the Danube -which at the moment constituted 
a portion of the free State of Roumnnia Wh}, 
gentlemen, what had been done br the Liberal 
Oovemment, which, forsooth, attended to nothing 
but pounds, shillings, and pence t The Libend 
Government had dnven Russia back from the 
Danube Rnssia, which was a Danubian Power 
before the Crimean War, lost this position on the 
Danube by the Crimean Wat , and the Tory 
Government, which has been incensing and loflam* 
ing Tou against Russia, >et nevertheless, by binding 
Itself beforehand to aupport, when the judgement 
was taken, the restoration of that country to 
Russia, has aggrandised the power of Russia 
It further aggrandised the power of Russia in 
Armema , but 1 would not dwell upon that 
matter li it were not lor a very strange circum- 
stance You know that an ^Vrmeman province 
was gnen to Russia after the war, but about that 
I own to you I have very much less feeling 
of objection I have objected from the first, 
vehemently, and in every form, to the granting 
of temtory on the Danube to Russia, and carrying 
back the population of a certain country from 
a free State to a despotic State but with regard 
to the transfer of a ceztam portion of the Armenian 
people from the government of Turkey to the 
government of Russia 1 must own that I contem 
plate that transfer with much greater equanimity. 
I have no fear myself of the temtonal extensions 
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of Russia in Asia, no fear of them whatever. 
I think the fears are no better than old women’s 
fears. And I don’t wish to encourage her aggres- 
sive tendencies in Asia, or anjrwhere else. But 
I admit it may be, and probablj* is, the case that 
there is some benefit attending the transfer of 
a portion of Armenia from Turkey to Russia. 

But here is a very strange fact. You know that 
that portion of Armenia includes the port of 
Batoum. Lord Salisbury has lately stated to the 
country, that, by the Treaty of Berlin, the port 
of Batoum is to be only a commercial port. If the 
Treaty of Berlin stated that it was to be only 
a commercial port, which, of course, could not be 
made an arsenal, that fact would be very impor- 
tant. But happily, gentlemen, although treaties 
are concealed from us nowadays as long as and 
as often as is possible, the Treaty of Berlin is an 
open instrument. We can consult it for ourselves ; 
and when we consult the Treaty of Berlin, we 
find it states that Batoum shall be essentially 
a commercial port, but not that it shall be only 
a commercial port. ^Vhy, gentlemen, Leith is 
essentially a commercial port, but there is nothing 
to prevent the people of this country, if in their 
wisdom or their foUy they should think fit, from 
constituting Leith as a great naval arsenal or 
fortification ; and there is nothing to prevent the 
Emperor of Russia, while leaving to Batoum 
a character that shall be essentially commercial, 
from joining with that another character that is 
not in the slightest degree excluded by the treaty, 
and making it as much as he pleases a port of 
military defence. Therefore 1 challenge the asser- 
tion of Lord Salisbury ; and as Lord Salisbury is 
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natarall/ they «aid, Rnsata is onr Inend Wc 
hare done evemhing gendemen, in onr power to 
dnre these populations into the arms of Rossia 
If Rossia has aggresstre dispositions in the 
direction of TurLey — and I think it probable that 
the may have them— it is we who have laid the 
ground upon which Rossia may make bet march 
to the south — we who have taught the Bolganans, 
the Servians, the Ronmanians the Slontenegnns, 
that there is one Power in Europe, and onlv one, 
which IS ready to eupport in act and by the sword 
her professions of aympatbv with the ojmressed 
populations of Turley That power u Jtnssia , 
and how can you blame these people, if in such 
GiTcumstances, they are disposed to say, Rossia 
u our fnend * But wbv did we male them sar 
It ’ Simplr because of the policy of the Govern 
ment, not necause of the wubes of the people of 
this country Gentlemen, this u the most danger* 
ous form of aggrandising Russia II Russia » 
aggressive anywhere, if Rnssia is formidable any- 
where, it is by movements towards the south, 
It IS by schemes for acquinog command of the 
Straits ot of Constaotiao^e and there is no wav 
by which joa can possibly so much assist her m 
giving reality to there designs as by inducinj 
and ^posing the populations of these provinces, 
who are now in virtual possession of them to lool 
npon Russia as their champion and their fnend, 
to look npon England as their disguired, perhaps, 
but yet real and effective enemv 
Why, now, gentlemen, 1 have said that I think 
it not unreasonable eit^r to believe, or at anv 
rate to admit it to be posible, that Ru^ia has 
aggressive designs la the east of Europe I do 
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not mean immediate aggressive designs. I do not 
believe that the Emperor of Russia is a man of 
aggressive schemes or policy. It is that, looking 
to that question in the long run, looking at vhat 
has happened, and- vbat may happen in ten or 
twenty j-ears, in one generation, in two genera- 
tions, it is highly probable that in some circum- 
stances Russia may develop aggressive tendencies 
towards the south. Perhaps you will say I am 
here guilty of the same injustice to Russia that 
I have been deprecating, because I say that we 
ought not to adopt the method of condemning 
anybody without cause, and setting up exceptional 
principles in proscription of a particular nation. 
Gentlemen, I will explain to you in a moment the 
principle upon which I act, and the grounds upon 
which I form my judgement. They are simj)ly 
these grounds : I look at the position of Russia, 
the geographical position of Russia relatively to 
Turkey, I look at the comparative strength of 
the two Empires ; I look at the importance of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphoros as an exit and 
a channel for the military and commercial marine 
of Russia to the Mediterranean ; and what I say 
to myself is this. If the United Kingdom were 
in the same position relatively to Turkey which 
Russia holds upon the map of the globe, I feel 
quite sure that we should be very apt indeed both 
to entertain and to execute aggressive designs upon 
Turkey. Gentlemen, I will go farther and will 
frankly own to you that I believe if we, instead 
of happily inhabiting this island, had been in the 
possession of the Russian territory, and in the circum- 
stances of the Russian people, we should most likely 
have eaten up Turkey long ago. And consequently. 
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in Baying that Buasta ought to be Tigilantly 
watched m that quarter, I am only applying to 
her the rule which m parallel circiimatancca 1 feel 
convinced ought to be applied, and would be justly 
applied, to judgements upon oui own count^. 
Gentlemen, there is only one other point on 
which 1 must atiU say a few words to jxu, although 
there are a great many upon which f have a great 
many words yet to aay aomewhere or other. Of 
all the principles, gentlemen, of foreign poLcy 
which I have enumerated, that to which I attach 
the greatest value is the pnnciple of the equahty 
of nations , because, without recognizing that 
pnnciple, there is no eacli thing as public ngbt, 
and without public interaationar right there is no 
instiument avaQable for eetUing the transaetiona 
of mankind except material force Consequcntlr 
the principle of equahty among nations lies, la my 
opinion, at the very basts and root of a Christian 
civilization, and when that principle is com 
promised or abandoned, with it must depart our 
hopes of tranquillity and of progress for mankind. 

1 am sorry to aay, gentlemen, that I feel it my 
absolute duty to make this charge against the 
foreign policy under which we have hved for the 
last two jears, since the resignation of Lord 
Derby It has been a foreign policy, in mv 
opinion, wholly, or to apeiilons extent, uniegardful 
of pubbe ngbt, and it has been founded upon the 
basis of a false, I think an arrogant and a danger- 
ous assumption, — although I do not question its 
being made conscientiously and for what was 
bcheved the ads antage of the country, — an untrue, 
arrogant, and dangerous assumption that we were 
entitled to assume for ounelves some di<'nity, 
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■^vhich we should also be entitled to withhold from 
others, and to claim on our own part authority 
to do things which we would not permit to he 
done hy others. For example, when Russia was 
going to the Congress at Berlin, we said : ‘ Your 
Treaty of San Stefano is of no value. It is an 
act between you and Turkey ; but the concerns 
of Turkey by the Treaty of Paris are the concerns 
of Europe at large. We insist upon it that the 
whole of your Treaty of San Stefano shall be 
submitted to the Congress at Berlin, that they 
may judge how far to open it in each and every 
one of its points, because the concerns of Turkey 
are the common concerns of the Powers of Europe 
acting in concert.’ 

Ha^dng asserted that principle to the world, 
what did we do 1 These two things, gentlemen : 
secretly, without the knowledge of Parliament, 
without even the forms of official procedure, Lord 
Salisbury met Count SchouvaloS in London, and 
agreed with him upon the terms on which the two 
Powers together should be bound in honour to one 
another to act upon all the most important points 
when they came before the Congress at Berlin. 
Having alleged against Russia that she should not 
be allowed to settle Turkish affairs with Turkey, 
because they were but two Powers, and these 
afiairs were the common affairs of Europe, and of 
European interest, we then got Count Schouvaloff 
into a private room, and on the part of England 
and Russia, they being but two Powers, we settled 
a large number of the most important of these 
afiairs, in' utter contempt and derogation of the 
very principle for which the Government had been 
contending for months before ; for which they had 
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m saying tliat Russia ought to be vigilantly 
vratched in that quarter, I am only applying to 
her the rule rrhich in parallel circumstances I feel 
convinced ought to be apphed, and would be justlv 
apphed, to judgements upon our own country 

Gentlemen, there is only one other point on 
which I must still say a few words to you, although 
there are a great many upon which 1 have a great 
many words yet to aay somewhere or other Of 
all the principles, gentlemen, of foreign pohcy 
which I have enumerated, that to which I attach 
the greatest value is the principle of the cqoahty 
of nations because, without recognising that 
principle, there is no such thing as pubbc nght, 
and without pubhc intemationar right there is no 
instrument available for setthng the transactions 
of Eoanhiad except material force Consequently 
the principle of equality among nations lies, in my 
opiuon, at the very basts and root of a Christian 
cmhzation, and when that principle is com 
promised or abandoned witb it must depart our 
hopes of tranquillity and of progress for mankind. 

I am sorry to say, gentlemen, that I feel it my 
absolute duty to make this charge against the 
foreign pohcy under which we have hved for the 
last two years, since the resignation of Lord 
Derby It bss been a foreign pohcy, m mv 
opinion, wholly, or to a perilous extent umegardfu! 
of public right, and it has been founded upon the 
basis of a false, I think an arrogant and a danger 
ous assumption — although I do not question its 
being made conscientioualv and for what was 
behevedthe advantage of the country — an untrue, 
arrogant, and dangerous assumption that we were 
entitled to assume for ourselves some di<^ty. 
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■wliicli vre should also he entitled to withhold from 
others, and to claim on our own part authority 
to do things which we would not permit to be 
done by others. For example, when Russia was 
going to the Congress at Berlin, we said : ‘ Your 
Treaty of San Stefano is of no value. It is an 
act between you and Turkey ; but the concerns 
of Turkey by the Treaty of Paris are the concerns 
of Europe at large. We insist upon it that the 
whole of your Treaty of San Stefano shall be 
submitted to the Congress at Berlin, that they 
may judge how far to open it in each and every 
one of its points, because the concerns of Turkey 
are the common concerns of the Powers of Europe 
acting in concert.’ 

Having asserted that principle to the world, 
what did we do ? These two things, gentlemen ; 
secretly, without the knowledge of Parliament, 
without even the forms of official procedure. Lord 
Salisbury met Count SchouvaloS in London, and 
agreed with him upon the terms on which the two 
Powers together should be boimd in honour to one 
another to act upon aU the most important points 
when they came before the Congress at Berlin. 
Having alleged against Russia that she should not 
be allowed to settle Turkish afiairs with Turkey, 
because they were but two Powers, and these 
affairs were the common affairs of Europe, and of 
Eittopean interest, we then got Count Schouvaloff 
into a private room, and on the part of England 
and Russia, they being but two Powers, we settled 
a large number of the most important of these 
affairs, in' utter contempt and derogation of the 
very principle for which the Government had been 
contending for months before ; for which they had 
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asked Farliament to grant a sum of £6,000,000, 
for which they had apent that £6,000,000 m 
needless and nuaihievotts armaments That which 
we aould not allow Rttasia to do with Turley, 
because we pleaded the nghta of Europe, we 
ourselves did with Russia, in contempt of the 
nghts of Europe Nor was that all, gentlemen. 

That act was done, I think, on one of the last 
days of May in the year 1878, and the document 
was published, made known to the world, made 
known to the Congress at Berhn, to its infinite 
astonishment, unless I am sery greatly misin* 
formed, — to its infinite astonishment 

But that was not all Nearly at the same tune 
we performed the same operation in another 
quarter We objected to a treaty between Bns>ia 
and Turkey as bavme no authority, though that 
treaty was made m the hgbt of day-^namely, to 
the Treaty of San Stefsno , and what did we do * 
M e went not m the light of day, but m the darkness 
of the ni^t — not IQ the knowledge and cognizance 
of other Powers, all of whom would have had the 
faculty and means of watching all along and of 
preparmg and taking their own objections and 
shaping their own policy— not in the light of day, 
but m the darkness of the night, we sent the 
Ambassador of England ui Constantinople to the 
Minister of Turkey, and there he framed even 
while the Congress of Berlin was sittmg to deter- 
mine these matters of common interest he framed 
that which is too famous shall 1 sav or laltei 
too notorious as the Anglo-Tnrkish Convention 
Gentlemen, it u said, and said truly that truth 
beats fiction, that what happens in fact from 
time to tune is of a character ao dating so strange, 
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that if the novelist were to imagine it and to put 
it upon his pages, the whole world would reject it 
from its improbability. And that is the case of 
the Anglo-Turldsh Convention. For who would 
have believed it possible that we should assert 
before the world the principle that Europe only 
could deal with the affairs of the Turkish Empire, 
and should ask Parliament for six millions to 
support us in asserting that principle, should send 
Ministers to Berlin who declared that unless that 
principle was acted upon they would go to war 
with the material that Parliament had placed in 
their hands, and should at the same time be 
concluding a separate agreement with Turkey, 
imder which those matters of European juris- 
diction were coolly transferred to English juris- 
diction; and the whole matter was sealed with 
the worthless bribe of the possession and adminis- 
tration of the island of Cyprus ! I said, gentlemen, 
the worthless bribe of the island of Cyprus, and 
that is the truth. It is worthless for our purposes, 
worse than worthless for our purposes — not worth- 
less in itself ; an island of resources, an island of 
natural capabilities, provided they are allowed 
to develop themselves in the course of circum- 
stances, without violent and unprincipled methods 
of action. But Cyprus was not thought to be 
worthless by those who accepted it as a bribe. 
On the contrary, you were told that it was to 
secure the road to India ; you were told that it 
was to be the site of an arsenal very cheaply made, 
and more valuable than Malta ; you were told 
that it was to revive trade. And a multitude of 
conipanies were formed, and sent agents and 
capital to Cyprus, and some of them, I fear, 
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grievously burned tb«r fingers there I sin not 
going to dwell upon that now What I have in 
view IS not the particnlar merits of Cyprus, but 
the illustration that I have mven you in the case 
of the agreement of Lord Balisbury with Count 
Schouvaloff, and m the case of the Anglo-Tiirlash 
Convention, of the manner in which we hare 
asserted for ourselves a pnnciple that we had 
denied to others — namely, the principle of over 
riding the European authority of the Treafy of 
Pans, and taking the matters which that treaty 
gave to Europe into our own separate jurisdiction 
Now, gentlemen, I am sorry to find that that 
which I call the phansaical assertion of oux own 
supenonty has found its way alike into the 

S rsctice and seemingly into the theories of the 
overnment I am not going to assert anything 
which IS not known, but the Prime Minister has 
said that there is one iaj in the year — namely, 
the 9th of November, Lord Mayor’s Lay— ^n 
which the language of sense and truth is to be 
heard amidst the eurrouading dm of idle rutnouTS 
gene^ei snh tehgeft in 'foe'orains A irresponst o'le 
scnbes I do not agree gentlemen, in that 
panegyric upon the 9th of November I am 
much more apt to compare the 9th of November — 
certainly a well known day in tbe year — but as to 
some of the speeches that have lately been made 
upon it, I am very much disposed to compare it 
with another day m the year well known to 
British tradition and that other day in the year 
IS the Ist of April But, gentlemen on that day 

the Prime Minister, speaking out, I do not 

question for a moment his own sincere opinion — ' 
made what I think one of the most unhappy and 
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ominous allusions ever made by a Jlinistcr of this 
countrj’. He quoted certain words, easily rendered 
as ‘ Empire and Liberty ’ — words (he said) of 
a Eoman statesman, words descriptive of the State 
of Eome — and he quoted them as words which 
were capable of legitimate application to the 
position and circumstance of England. I join 
issue with the Prime Minister upon that subject, 
and I afiirm that nothing can bo more funda- 
mentally unsound, more practically ruinous, than 
the establishment of Eoman analogies for the 
guidance of British policy. WTint, gentlemen, 
was Home ? Eome was indeed an Imperial State, 
you may tell me — I know not, I cannot read the 
counsels of Providence — a State having a mission 
to subdue the world ; but a State whose very 
basis it was to deny the equal rights, to proscribe 
the independent existence, of other nations. That, 
gentlemen, was the Eoman idea. It has been 
partially and not ill described in three lines of 
a translation from Virgil by our great poet Diyden, 
W'hich run as follows : 

0 Borne ! ’tis thine alone with nwtul sway 

To rule manliind, and make the world obey, 

Disposing peace and war thine own majestic way. 

We are told to fall back upon this example. No 
doubt the word ‘ Empire ’ was qualified with the 
word ‘ Liberty ’. But what did the two words 
' Liberty ’ and ‘ Empire ' mean in a Roman 
mouth ’i They meant simply this — ‘ Liberty for 
ourselves, Empire over the rest of mankind ’. 

I do not think, gentlemen, that this Ministry, or 
any other Ministry, is going to place us in the 
position of Rome. What I object to is the 
revival of the idea — 1 care not how feebly, I care 
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the AGGRANDIZEilENT OF RUSSIA 

Now, 1 tavt charged at Tanous tines what I 
ihinl an essential count in this indictment — that 
intelligence had been kept back from Parliament 
Intelbgence necessary to loll understanding and to 
competent discussion has been withheld from Par- 
liament at the Ttrj time of that discussion I have 
shown Tanous instances , I might show more 
But I will name now only very bnefly that remark- 
ahlecasaolthe Afghan War We were earned mto 
that war, gentlemen, as you will recollect, without 
any previous notice or preparation Ko papers 
had been laid upon the table to enable us to ^udge 
of the Etate of our relations with Afghanistan 
Some suspicion had arises, and a question had been 
pnt m the House of Lords , and the answer had 
been that there was no change of pohoy, or no 
sensible and serious change of policy towards 
Afghanistan mtended At that moment there were 
in possession of the Government — and for twelve 
months after — ^Mpers of the most vital consequence 
— what are called the conferences at Peshawni — 
opening up the whole case m every one of its 
aspects , and the Government, with these papers 
in their hands, kept them back lor eighteen months, 
until they had homed us into this deplorable, and. 
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I must say, into this guilty war. The island o£ 
Cyprus was taken ; responsibility of governing 
Asia Slinor was assumed ; a guost-territorial su- 
premacy was asserted over Syria in common with 
the rest of Asia hlinor, which was a matter with 
respect to which we knew very well that the 
jealousies of Prance were sure to be aroused ; but 
we were called upon and compelled, gentlemen, to 
discuss that matter, I think, in the end of July, 1878, 
at the celebrated epoch of ‘ peace with honour ’ 
— we were called upon to discuss that matter 
in total ignorance that France had remonstrated, 
that France had complained ; and the Government 
never let drop in the debate the slightest intimation 
or inkling that such was the case. We had to 
debate, we had to divide, we had to take the judge- 
ment of Parliament, in utter ignorance of the vital 
fact that great ofience had been given to a faithful 
and a powerful ally by the steps taken by the 
ilinistry ; and it was only when the papers were 
fafdi, two or three montfe after, by tie Frenci 
Government, before the French Chamber, that we 
became aware of the fact that these papers were 
presented to us. How is it possible for any House 
of Commons to perform its duty if it consents to be 
treated in such a way, — if it consents not only to 
exercise every patience and forbearance, winch 
must often be the case before intelligence can be 
produced, but if it consents to be dragged through 
the mire by being set to pronounce formal judgement 
upon national emergencies of the highest import, 
and to do that without the information necessary for 
a judgement ; and when it is believed that informa- 
tion has been withheld, no notice whatever is taken 
of the fact, and perfect satisfaction is felt by the 
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members of that majority srliora yon are now 
called upon to ? 

Well, that IS the tntlilioldjng of information, 
gentlemen , but there has been e%en worse than 
that — worse, I am gncTed to say it I cannot 
help saying it without being in a condition to 
trace home the cha^e tf this was thought need- 
fnl and I am very unwilbng to fasten it upon any 
one without that full and dcmonstratiTe evi- 
dence which the case hardlyadmits ofj but I will 
say this, that news — that intelligence — has been 
fal ihed to bewilder and mislead to their own ^nl 
and detriment the people of this country You 
lememW, gentlemen, what happened at the out- 
break of the great war between France and Ger- 
many in 1870 At that time there existed for a 
few days a condition of things which produced m 
that case excitement of expectation as to the points 
npon which the quarrel turned , and you remember 
that a telenam was sent from Berlin to Pans, and 
was pubh^ed in Pans, or rather, if I recollect 
anglLt^ It was aa.nieii].lin<!d by a hlioistet m the 
Chamber, stating that the Ring of Prussia, as he 
was then, had insulted the ambassador of France 
by turning bis back upon him in a garden, where 
they had met, and leiusing to communicate with 
him, The consequence was an immense exaspera 
tion in France , and the telegram, which after- 
wards proved to he totally and absolutely false, 
was a necessary instmment for working up the 
minds of the French people to a state in which 
some of them desired, and the rest were willing to 
tolerate, what proved to be a meet disastrous war 
That war never was desired by the French nation 
at large, but by false mteUigence heat was thrown 
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into tbe atmosphere, party feeling and national 
feeling to a certain esrtent were excited, and it 
became practicable to drag the whole nation into 
the responsibility of the war. I remember well 
at that time what passed through my mind. I 
thought how thankful we ought to be that the use 
of methods so perilous, and so abominable — ^for 
the word is not too strong — ^never could bo known 
in our happy country. Yes, gentlemen ; but since 
that time it has been known in our happy country. 
Since that time false telegrams about the entry 
of the Russian army into Constantinople have been 
sent home to disturb, and paralyse, and reverse 
the deliberations of Parliament, and have actually 
stopped these deliberations, and led experienced 
statesmen to withhold their action because of this 
intelligence, which was afterwards, and shortly 
afterwards, shown to be wholly without ground. 
Who invented that false intelligence I do not know, 
and I do not say. All I say is, that it was sent 
from Constantinople, ft was tefegraphed in the 
usual manner; it was published in tbe usual 
manner ; it was available for a certain purpose. 

I can no more say who invented it than I can say 
who invented the telegram that came to Paris 
about the King of Prussia and the French ambas- 
sador ; but the intelligence came, and it was false 
intelligence. 

That was not the only, nor was it the most im- 
portant case. You remember — am now carrying 
your recollections back to the time of the outbreak 
of the war with Afghanistan, and if you recollect 
the circumstances of that outbreak, at the most 
critical moment we were told that the Ameer 
of Afghanistan had refused to receive a British 
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ilisaioQ with insult and with outrage, and that 
insult and outrage were teprescnted as at once 
enlisting oui honour and ropatation m the case, as 
making it necessary to administer immediate chas 
tisement I do not hceitate to express my faU 
belief that without that statement the war with 
Alghamstan would not have been made, would not 
have been tolerated by the country > but it was 
difficult, considering the nature of om Indian 
Empire, considenng how it is dependent upon 
opinion in Asia, and upon the repute oi strength, 
it was difficult to interfere strongly — ^mdeed. Par 
liament was not aittmg— hot it was difficult even 
by opinion out of doom strongly to protest agamst 
mihtaiy measures taken in a case where the antho 
nty of the Crown had been insulted, and outrage 
committed upon it by the Ameer of Afghanistan 
That intelligence was sent Re were never tm* 
deceived about it until we were completely com* 
nutted to the war, and until our troops were in the 
country The Parhament met , alter long and 
most unjustifiable delays the papers were produced, 
and when the papers were produced and carefully 
ezanuned we found that there was not a shred of 
foundation for that outrageous statement, and that 
the temper and pnde of the people of this country 
had been wrought up and the spirit of wrath 
fomented and ladled m their bosoms by inteUi 
gence that was false intelligence, and that somebody 
or other — somebody or other having access to high 
quarters, if not dwelhog in them — had invented, 
had fabricated for the evil purpose of carrying us 
into bloody stnfe 

All these are among the acts which I am sorry to 
say it 13 my business to charge upon the majority 
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of the late Parliament, and upon every member of 
that majority ; and all these arc the acts which 
tliosc who are imdted to vote or who intend to vote 
for mj' noble opponent — whatever may be his per- 
sonal claims, all these arc the acts, the responsibility 
of which they arc now inidtcd to take upon them- 
selves, and the repetition of which, by giring that 
vote, they will directly encourage. 

The next charge is the charge of broken laws. 
We have contended — ^it is impossible to trouble 
you with argument — but wc have contended, and 
I think we have demonstrated, in the House of 
Commons, sustained by a great array of legal 
strength and bearing, that in making that war in 
Afghanistan, the Government of this country abso- 
lutely broke the laws wliich regulate the Govern- 
ment of India. I do not say they admit it ; on 
the contrar)*, they deny it. But we have arracd 
it ; wc believe, wc think we have shown it. It is 
a very grave and serious question ; but this much, 
I think, IS plain, that um'ess our construction of that 
Indian Government Act, which limits the power 
of the Crown as to the employment of the Indian 
forces at the cost of the Indian revenue without the 
consent of Parliament — unless our construction of 
that Act be true, the restraining clauses of that Act 
arc absolutely worthless, and the people who passed 
those restraining clauses, and who most carefully 
considered them at the time, must have been people 
entirely imequal to their business ; although two 
persons — I won’t speak of myself, who had much 
to do with them, but two persons who next to 
myself were most concerned, were the present and 
the late Lord Derby, neither of them persons very 
likely to go to work upon a subject of that kind 
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witisoat tiking care that what their hand did was 
done eSectuaUf 

Now besides the bonoor, if it be an honour, of 
broken laws, the GoTenimcnt has the honour 
of broken treaties When I discussed the case of 
broken laws, I told you fairly that the Govenancnt 
denied the brealang of the laws, and make their 
own argument to show— I suppose they think ther 
show— that they did not break the laws But 
when 1 pass to the next head, of the broken treaties, 
the case is different, especially in one of the most 
material points, which 1 will state in a few words, 
hut clearly The first case which we consider to 
be that of a distinctly broken treaty is that of 
sending the warships of England through the 
Dardanelles without the consent of the Sultan 
of Turkey We behere that to be a clear breach of 
the Treaty of Pans But that also, if I remember 
anght, was argued on both aides, and, therefore, 
1 pass on from it, and 1 charge another breach of 
the Treaty of Fans That famous Asglo>Tuikish 
CooTeutioa, which gare to you the inestunable 
pnnlege of being res]>oiisible for the goTeniment of 
the island of Cyprus without denving from it any 
possible advantage , that famous Anglo-Tuikish 
CoDvenbon, which invested us with the right of 
interference, and caused us to mterfero Iwth as to 
the mtegnty and as to the independence of the 
Sultan by oui own sole act , that Anglo-Tnrlash 
Convenbon was a direct and an absolute breach of 
the Treaty of Pans, which, beanng as it did the 
signature of England, as well as the rest of the 
Powers, declare that no one of these Powers 
should of themselves mteifere in any matter of the 
mtegnty or mdepeudence of Turkey without the 
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consent of the rest. And here I must tell you that 
I never heard from the Government, or any friend 
of the Government, the slightest attempt to defend 
that gross act of lavlessness, that unpardonable 
breach of international la'W, which is the highest 
sanction of the rights of nations and of the peace 
of Europe. 

It is not, however, in matters of law only. We 
have been busy in alienating the sympathies of 
free peoples. The free Slavonic peoples of the East 
of Europe — the people of Roumania, the people of 
Montenegro, the people of Servia, the people of 
Bulgaria — each and all of these have been pain- 
fully taught in these last few years to look upon 
the free institutions of this cormtry as being for 
them a dream, as being, perhaps, for the enjoy- 
ment of this country, but not as availing to animate 
a nation with a generous desice to extend to others 
the blessings they enjoyed themselves. In other 
times — it was so when Llr. Canning was the Minister 
£vf His fFhes I’Ord Pslmmstm? jkss thi* 

Mnister of this country, when Lord Clarendon was 
the Minister of this country at the Foreign Office — 
it was well known that England, while regardful 
of her own just interests, and while measuring on 
every occasion her strength and her responsibility, 
yet was willing to use and willing to find oppor- 
tunities for giving cordial aid and sympathy to 
freedom ; and by aid and sympathy many a nation 
has been raised to its present position of free inde- 
pendence, which, without that sympathy, would 
probably never have attained to such a height in 
the order* of civilization. The sympathies of free 
people ought to be a dear and precious object of 
our ambition. Ambition may be a questionable 
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quality , if you give a certain meaning to the 
phraseiU ill comports 'With the Christian law But 
there is one sense in which ambition will never 
mislead men , that is the ambition to be good, and 
the ambition to do good la rebevii^ from evil those 
who are gnevously suffenng and who have not 
deserved the evils they endure , that i9 the am 
bition which every Bntish statesman ought to 
cherish But, as I have said, for the last two 
years tspeeially — and even (or more than two years 
— more or less, I think, during the whole active 
period of the foreign pobcy of the Beaconsfield 
Administration — the aynpathies of these now free 
peoples of the East have l^n constantly more and 
more alienated , and extent, perhaps, ra a single 
case which I am glad to cling to— the single and 
isolated case of Eastern Roumeha— except this 
case, the whole strength of England, as fsr as they 
have been conversant with it, has been exercised 
lor the purpose ot opposing theu best interesta 
Well, gentlemen while uee peoples have been 
abeuated, a despotic Power has been aggrandised 
through our direct agency We have more than 
any other Power of Europe contnbuted to the 
direct aggrandizement of Russia and to its tern 
tonal extension And how ? Not by following 
the counsels of the Liberal party The counsels of 
the Liberal party were the concert of Europe — the 
authontative declaratioo of the will of Europe to 
Turkey Had that authontative declaration been 
made, we bebeve that It would have been enforced 
without the shedding of a drop of blood But even 
suppose there had bwn bloowfaed— I am not now 
speaking of that, I deem it too absnrd a supposi 
tion , but suppose that iotce had required to be 
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used, that force would not have given to Russia, or 
to any other Power, a claim to territorial extension. 
We chose to cast upon her the responsibility ; and 
she, making great exertions and great sacrifices of 
blood and treasure, advanced this claim to territory, 
the consequence of which is that she has received 
by that a great access of military reputation, and 
likewise an enlargement of her borders, which we 
have been the main agents in bringing about. 

Now I think I anticipate your feelings when I say 
that although we, and all of us, say that the rights 
of a Power, the rights of a nation, ought not to be 
invaded because it happens to have the misfortune 
of a despotic Government, yet none of us would 
wish that the agency of England should be gratui- 
tously and wantonly employed in extending the 
limits of that despotism, and causing it to exercise 
its power where that power had not before pre- 
vailed. In truth, as you know, the case is even 
more gross than I have supposed it, because the 
ssxfsi fnrportacfiJ' esse el this extessios uas that is 
which a portion of Bessarabia was handed back 
to Russia. That portion of Bessarabia had been 
under free institutions — ^perfectly free representa- 
tive institutions. It was handed back to Russia, 
and placed under despotic institutions, and it 
was so handed back under an arrangement made 
between Lord Salisbury, the Minister of England, 
and Count Schouvalofi, the Minister of Russia. 
They agreed beforehand that this shoidd be done 
at the Congress at Berlin, with this reservation — 
Lord Salisbury said, ‘ Unless I convince you by 
my argument that you ought not to do it.’ 
You may attach what value you please to the 
reservation, but I think I can illustrate without 
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much difficulty the eflect df that promise made 
beforehani You remember, perhaps, that lu the 
year 1871 the Russians demanded tw the Treaty 
oi Pans should be altered, and that the lestnc 
tion should he remored upon their nght to 
build ships m the Black Sea The whole of the 
Powers of Europe met m London by their repre- 
sentatives, and they agreed to that change, and 
the charge, gentlemen, has been laid upon the 
British Govemment of having made that change , 
and not only so, but 1 read m one of the bine 
placards this morning that hlr Gladstone removed 
the rcstncbon from the Emperor of Russia Now 
I repel that charge What we did was — we con- 
adeied the xnattet with the other Powers of 
Europe, we reoaued Russia to admit that she had 
BO power to mase the change except with the con 
sent of the other Powers The other Powers could 
not deny that the change was m itself not unreason- 
able, and so the change was made Bnt I want to 
know what people would have said, sopposmg, in 
the imddle of these dehberalions, somebody had 
produced a Salisbury Schouvalofi agreement Bup- 

K usg he had produced a memorandum signed by 
rd Granville, the Foreign Secretary of England, 
and Count Biunow, the ambassador Russia, and 
Eupposmg m that memorandum Lord Granville had, 
before the meetmg of Eorojie in congress, pledged 
himself to give this concession to Russia unless he 
could convince the Russians by his argument, I 
want to know what then would have been our 
responsibility I Gentlemen, I would not have been 
the man, under circumstances like those, to deny 
foi one moment that virtnaDy and practically the 
whole responsibility of the treaty rested upon our 
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shoulders ; and so I say novr the responsibility for 
handing back free Bessarabia to despotic Russia 
rests upon the Cabinet that is no\r in power, and 
on the majority that is now soliciting your suffrages 
for re-election. 

I cannot go through the whole of the matter ; 
yet, at the same time, it is desirable that you should 
have it in your minds. But while we thus handed 
over a free representative country to despotism, we 
likewise handed over a liberated country to servi- 
tude. We recoUeet the vote for sis millions was 
taken in order to act upon the Congress at Berlin. 
It was taken in order to show, as was so much 
boasted of at the time — ^to show that we were ready 
to support in arms what we recommended at the 
Congress at Berlin. And what did we recommend, 
and what was the great change made at the Con- 
gress of Berlin, in deference to our representations 
— ^that is to say, what was the great change pur- 
chased by your sis millions ? I will teU you what 
it was. The Treaty of San Stefano had relieved 
from the yoke of Turkish administration four 
and a half millions of people, and made them into 
a Bulgarian province. With regard to one and 
a quarter millions of those people who inhabited a 
country called Macedonia, we at the Treaty of 
Berlin, by virtue of your sis millions — see how it 
was used to obtain ‘ peace with honour ’ ! — ^we 
threw back that Macedonia from the free precinct 
into which it was to be introduced for self-govern- 
ment along with the rest of Bulgaria, and we put 
it back into the hands of the Sultan of Turkey, to 
remain in exactly the same condition in which it 
had been before the war. 

Well, gentlemen, I won’t speak of India. I have 
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spolen of India elsewhere Iwon’t speak of vanous 
things that I might enter upon, but one thing I 
must mention which I hare nerer taken the oppot- 
tumty of mentioning in Scotland, end that was the 
manner m which those proceedings are justified 
I am gomg now to refer to a speech of the present 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Lord Salisbniy. He 
was meeting an allegation some opponent had 
made, that it was wrong to take the island of 
Cyprus ; and be justified himself by an appeal to 
history for once, which IS, however, a rare thing with 
bun. But he made out his case in this way ‘ Take 
the island of Cyprus? Of course we took the 
island of Cyprus BTierevet there is a great 
European controversy localized in some portion of 
the great European region, we always step in and 
appropriate some territory in the rery heart of the 
pUco where that controTcrsy raged ’ ‘ Why, dear 
me,’ he said, ‘ m the tune of the Revolntionary 
War, when the Rerolutionary War turned ve^ 
much upon events m Italy, we appropnated Malta 
At a previous time when the interesta of Europe 
had bren concentrated a great deal upon Spam, at 
the time of the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV, 
we stepped in and appropruted Gibraltar ’ And 
this 13 positively advanced as a doctnne by the 
Secretary of State, that wherever there is a senous 
conflict among the European Powers or the Euro- 
pean peoples, we are to step in, not as mediators, 
not as umpires, not as fnends, not to perform the 
Christian and the truly British art of bmding to- 
gether m alliance those who have been foes, but to 
appropriate somethmg for ourselves This is what 
Ministers have done, and this is what the majority 
have approved Aye, and if, instead of appropnat 
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ing Cyprus only, they hud appropriated a ^eat 
deal Sre-if they had taken Cania ^h% 
had taken ■whatever they could laj their hanas 
Spon-that xnajority, equally patient and eq^ly 
dScile, and not only patient and t 
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declaration of the Fnme Slinister now ! He says 
this 13 one of the most fonmdable cnacs ever known, 
and that unless you keep the present Government 
in power he cannot answer for the peace of Europe 
or the destimes of the country 
That IS the report aolemnly made by the head of 
the Government upon the state of thinw, which is 
as different from the state of things he found when 
be came into office as u the deSnency of eight and 
a quarter millions that he hands over to the new 
Parliament, from the surplus of six millions which 
the former Faihament handed over to Him I can* 
not, I think, state the matter more fairly than that. 
You ore— deluded I was cotn^ to say, "but I could 
not make a mater blunder, for delnded you are 
sot , and deluded the people of England are not, 
and the people of Scotland will not be, but you 
are flattered and mveigled by compliments paid to 
the existing Administration in venous newspapers 
abroad Is not that a fine thing 7 Never mind 
your finances , never mmd your legislation, or your 
interests, your charsctere, or anything else You 
have only to look into some paper ardently devoted 
to the Government and you see that a paper 
in Vienna a paper in Berhn, or even sometimes 
a paper in Pans has been saying what very fine 
fellows these present Umisteia are, how well they 
understand the interests of the country, and what 
a pity It would be if they were to be displaced I 
wiU give you a sound practical rule upon this sub 
ject It 13 totally untrue and absurd to suppose 
that there is a general approval by the foreign press 
I see that Lord Dalkeith is rep^cd to have said 
the other day that everywhere except in Russia the 
press was in favour of the present Government 
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of the Liberal party, and I ask, what has that done ’ 
I do not think that any party is perfect in its foreign 
or any other pobey , hut I prefer the pohey of tie 
Government of Mr Canning, and the policy of 
the Govenunent of Lord Grey, and the greater part 
of what was done by Lord Palmerston m foreign 
affairs, and hy I<ord Russell m foreign affairs to 
that which is now recommended to yon But they 
did not cam any praise at the hands of the press at 
Vienna or Berlin There was no man more odious, 
DO man more detested by the Contmental press of 
those capitals than Mr Canmng, nnless, possibly, 
it may have been Lord Palmerston. He did not 
seek honour m these quarters , and seeking honoor 
there is not a very good aign But the praises of 
the Liberal party, if they are to be song are sung 
elsewhere , they are sung in Italy, which had its 
hearty sympathy, and its efficient though always 
Its moral aid They were sung m Spain, when 
Mi Canmng, though be was too wise to undertake 
the task of going smgle banded to war for the pnr 
pose — when Mr Canning firmly and lesolntely pro* 
tested against the Fren^ invasion of that country 
under the Bourbon restoration They were sung 
in Greece, when be constituted himseli the first 
champion of the Greek regeneration, which has 
now taken cSect in the establishment of a free and 
a progressive country, with, I hope, a bnght future 
before it They were sung m Portugal, when Mr 
Canmng sent the troops of England to defend it 
against Spam Nay, even poor Denmark, unhappy 
as has been its lot, does not owe the nnhappiness 
of that lot to England, for the British Government 
of Lord Palmerston, in which I was Chancellor of 
the Eichequer, did make a formal offer to France 
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that we should join together in forbidding the 
Gennaii Power to lay violent hands upon Denmark, 
and in leaving the question of Denmark s territorial 
rights to be settled by a process of law. Wo made 
that proposal to France, and the reason that it was 
not acted upon was that, most unfortunately, and, 

I think, most blindly, the Emperor of the French 

refused it. , 

These are the acts of the Liberal party, ine 
Liberal party has believed that while it was the 
duty of England above all things to eschew an 
ostentatious policy, it was also the duty of England 
to have a tender and kindly feeling for the smaller 
States of Europe, because it is in the smaller States 
of Europe that liberty has most flourished ; and it is 
in the smaller States of Europe that liberty is most 
liable to be invaded bylawless aggression, mat we 
want in foreign policy is the substitution of what is 
true for what is imp osing and pretentious, but unreal. 
We live in the age of sham. W^e live in the ^e of 
sham diamonds, and sham silver, and sham flour, 
and sham sugar, and sham butter, for even sham 
butter they have now invented, and dignified by the 
name of ‘ Oleo-Margarine ’. But these are not ]toe 
only shams to which we have been treated. v\ e 
have had a great deal of sham glory, and sham 
courage, and sham strength. I say, let us get nd 
of all these shams, and fall back upon realities, the 
character of which is to be guided by unosten- 
tatiousness, to pretend nothing, not to thrust 
claims and unconstitutional claims for ascendancy 
and otherwise in the teeth of your neighbour, but 
to maintain your right and to respect the nghts or 
others as much as your own. So much, TOcn, for 
the great issue that is still before us, though 1 
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rejoice to tlunV how m&nj of our fellow subjects 
m England have acquitted themselves well and 
honourably of their part u» the fray ; and I rejoice 
— 1 will not say toucL more because here my ei- 

F ictations were so high — bat I rejoice not less when 
think how eztroon&oary has been the manifesta- 
tion thus far of Scottish feeling in the only three 
contests that have taken place — in the city of 
Perth, in the city of Aberdeen, and in the city of 
Edinburgh, where we certainly owe some gratitude 
to the opponent for eonsenUng to place himself in 
a position so ludicrona as that which he has occu- 
pied But at the same tune we ore compelled to 
say, on general grounds of prudence and of justice, 
that it u a monstrous thug that commumties should 
be disturbed with contestsso absurd as these, which 
deserve to be censured m the old Parlumentary 
language as frivolous aud vexatious. 

One word upon your past. I have no doubt the 
great bulk of you are liberals, but yet I shall 
be very glad u some of yon are Conservatives 
Are COTservatives senously considenng with the 
gravity which becomes the people of this countrv 
— the responsible people of this country — what 
course they shall take upon the comug occasion * 
Great thugs have been done m the last three days, 
and these things are not done m a corner The 
mtelligence, liimted, but, I think, intelligible, has 
been flashed over sea and land, and has reached, 
long before I address you, the remotest corners of 
the earth I can weU conceive that it has been 
received u different conntnes with diSerent feel- 
mgs I can beheve that there are one or two 
Ministers of State m the world, and possibly even 
here and there a sovereign, who would have eaten 
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BENJxVMIN DISRAELI 

July 4, 1864 

DEMIARK AND GBRMAXV 

Mb Speaker, — Some of the longest and most 
disastrous ware of modem Europe hare heen wars 
of succession The Thirty Yeats' War was a war 
of succession It arose from a dispute respecting 
the mhentance of a dochy in the north of Europe, 
not very distant from that Duchy of Holstein 
which sow engages general attention. Sir, there 
are two causes why wars onginating in dimuted 
sueceasion become usoaUy of a prolonged and 
oUtinate eharectet The first is internal discord, 
and the second foreign ambition Sometimes 
a domestic party, under such circumstances, has 
an understanding with a foreign potentate, and, 
again, the amhiCion of that foreign potentate 
excites the distrust, perhaps the envy, of other 
Bowers , and the coosequence is, generally speak- 
ing, that the dissensions thus created lead to 
prolonged and compbeated struggles Sir, I 
apprehend — indeed I entertain no doubt — that it 
Was m contemplation of such circumstances 
possibly occurring m our time, that the statesmen 
of Europe, some thirteen years ago, knowing that 
It was probable that the roynl hne of Denmark 
Would cease, and that ttpon the death of the then 
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king, his dominions would be divided, and in all 
probability disputed, gave their best consideration 
to obviate the recurrence of such calamities to 
Europe. Sir, in these days, fortunately, it is not 
possible for; the Powers of Europe to act under 
such circumstances as they would have done 
a hundred years ago. Then they would probably 
have met in secret conclave and have decided 
the arrangement of the internal government of 
an independent kingdom. In our time they said 
to the Eng of Denmark, ‘ If you and your people 
among yourselves can make an arrangement in 
the case of the contingency of your death without 
issue, which may put an end to all internal discord, 
we ht least will do this for you and Denmark — 
we will in your lifetime recognize the settlement 
thus made, and, so far as the influence of the 
Great Powers can be exercised, we will at least 
relieve you from the other great cause which, 
in the case of disputed successions, leads to 
proloaged wars. IFe will save you Aom foreign 
interference, foreign ambition, and foreign aggres- 
sion.’ • That, Sir, I believe, is an accurate account 
and true description of that celebrated treaty of 
May, 1852, of which we have heard so much, and 
of which some characters are given which in my 
opinion are unauthorized and unfounded. 

There can be no doubt that the purpose of that 
treaty was one which entitled it to the respect 
of the communities of Europe. Its language is 
sunple and expresses its purpose. The Powers 
who concluded that treaty announced that they 
concluded it, not from their own -will or arbitrary 
impulse, but at the invitation of the Danish 
Government, in order to give to the arrangements 
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relative to the successioB aa additional pledge of 
stability by an act of Furopean rccc^mtion If 
honourable gentlemen look to that treaty — and 
I doubt not that they are familiar Tith it — they 
will find the first article entirely occupied witi 
the recitals of the efforts of the King of Denmark— 
and, m his mind, successful efforts — to mslc the 
necessary arrangements with the principal estates 
and personages of his kingdom, in order to effect 
the reamsite alterations m the la reyia regnlating 
the oruer of succession , and the article concludes 
b> an invitation and appeal to the Powers of 
I^urope, bv a recogmtion of that settlement, to 
preserve hts kingdom from tbe nsk of external 
danger 

Sir, under that treaty England incnrred no legal 
responsibility which was not equally entered into 
bv Fiance and by Bassta If, indeed, I were to 
dwell on moral obligations— which I think eon 
Btitute too dangerous a theme to introduce into 
a debate of this land — but if I were to dwell upon 
that topic, I might say that the moral obhgations 
which France for example bad incurm to 
Denmark, were of no ordinary character Den- 
mark had been the ally of France in that severe 
struggle which forms the most considerable portion 
of modem history, and had proved a most laithfnl 
ally Even at St Helena, when contempbtmg 
his marvellona career and moraliang over the 
past, the first emperor of the dynasty which now 
governs France rendered justice to the complete 
devotion of the Kings of Denmark and Saxony, 
the onlv sovereigns, he said who were laithfnl 
under all proof and the extreme of adversity 
On the other hand, if wc look to our relations With 
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Denmark, in her we fotmd a persevering though 
a gallant foe. Therefore, so far as moral obliga- 
tions are concerned, while there are none which 
should influence England, there is a great sense 
of gratitude which might have influenced the 
councils of Erance. But, looking to the treaty, 
there is no legal obligation incurred by England 
towards Denmark which is not equally shared by 
Russia and by Erance. 

Now, the question which I would first ask the 
House is this ; How is it that, imder these circum- 
stances, the position of France relativ'e to Den- 
mark is one so free from embarrassment — 1 might 
say, so dignified — that she recently received a 
tribute to her demeanour and unimpeachable 
conduct in this respect from Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State ; while the position of England, 
under the same obligation, contained in the same 
treaty, with relation to Denmark, is one, all will 
admit, of infinite perplexity, and, I am afraid 
I must add, terrible mortification ? That, Sir, 
is the first question which I will put to the House, 
and which, I think, ought to receive a satisfactory 
answer, among other questions, to-night. And 
I think that the answer that must first occur to 
every one — ^the logical inference — is that the afiairs 
of this country with respect to our obligations 
under the treaty of 1852 must have been very 
much mismanaged to have produced consequences 
so contrary to the position occupied by another 
Power equally bound with ourselves by that 
treaty. 

Sir, this is not the first time, as the House is 
aware, that the dominions of the King of Denmark 
havS been occupied by Austrian and Prussian 
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aimies In the year 1848, vlien a preat European 
insurrection occurred — I call it insurrection to 
distinguish It from rerolution, for, though its 
action was very violent, the nltunate effect was 
almost nothing — but when the great European 
insuncction took place, there was no portion of 
Europe more influenced by it than Germany 
There is scarcely a political constitution in Ger* 
many that was not changed at that period, and 
scarcely a throne that was not subverted The 
King of Denmark, in his character of a sovereign 
prince of Germany, was affected by that great 
movement The population of Germany, under 
the influence o( peciihar excitement at that time, 
were impelled to redress the pievances, as they 
alleged them to be, of tbeir fellow countrymen in 
the dominjoas of the King of Denmark who were 
his subjects The Dnehv of Dolstetn and the 
Duchy of Schleswig were invaded, a uvil war was 
excited by ambitious princes, and that temtoiy 
was ultimately enbjected to a decree of that Diet 
with which now we have become familiar 
The oflice was delegated to the Austrian and 
Prussian armies to execute that decree, and they 
occupied, I beheve, at one tune the whole Con* 
tmental possessions of the King of Denmark In 
1851 tranquillity had been restored to Europe, and 
especially to Germany, and the troops of Austna 
and Prussia ultimately quitted the dominions of 
the King of Denmark. That they quitted them 
in consequence of the mihtary prowess of the 
Danes, though that was far from inconsiderable, 
I do not pretend to say They quitted the 
temtory, I believe the truth to be, in consequence 
of the influence of Russia, at that time irre^ible 
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in Germany, and deservedly so, because she had 
interfered and established tranquillity, and Russia 
had expressed her opinion that the German forces 
should quit the dominions of the King of Denmark. 
They quitted the country, however, under certain 
conations. A diplomatic correspondence had 
taken place between the King of Denmark and 
the Courts of Berlin and Vienna, and the King of 
Denmark in that correspondence entered into 
certain engagements, and those engagements 
undoubtedly were recommended to a certain 
degree by the wish, if possible, to remedy the 
abuses complained of, and also by the desire to 
find an honourable excuse for the relinquishment 
of his provinces by the German forces. The King 
of Denmark never fulfilled the engagements into 
which he then entered, partly, I have no doubt, 
from negligence. We know that it is not the 
habit of mankind to perform disagreeable duties 
when pressure is withdrawn, but I have no doubt, 
and I believe the candid statement to be, that it 
arose in a great degree from the impracticable 
character of the engagements into which he had 
entered. That was in the year 1851. 

In 1852, tranquillity being then entirely restored, 
the treaty of May, wliich regulated the succession, 
was negotiated. And I may remind honourable 
members that in that treaty there is not the 
slightest reference to these engagements which the 
King of Denmark had entered into with the Diet 
of Germany, or with German Powers who were 
members of the Diet. Nevertheless, the conse- 
quence of that state of affairs was this, that 
though there was no international question 
^specting Denmark, and although the possible 
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diQicuIties which might oreot of au mterulional 
character had beea anticipated by the treaty of 
1S52 still m re«peet to tne King of Denmark’s 
capacity as Duke ot Ilobteis and a soi ereipi 
German prince, a eontroveray arose between him 
and the Diet of Germany in consecjuence of these 
engagements, expressed in hitherto private and 
secret diplomatic conespondenee earned on 
between him and certain German Courts The 
Hoose will understand that this was not an 
international ouestion , it did not sflect the 

f iublic law of Lurope , hut it was a municipal, 
ocal, or, as we now call it, a federal qnestjon 
Kotwithstanding that in reality it related only to 
the King of Denmark and the Diet of Germany, 
in time it attracted the attention of the Govern* 
ment of England and ot the mimaters of the 
Great Powers sigcatones of the treaty of 1853 
For some period after the treaty of 1853, very 
httle was beard of tbo federal question and the 
controversy between the Diet and the King of 
Dcnmatk. After the exertions and exhaustions 
of the revolutionary years, the question eJept, 
but It did not die Ocrasionally it gave eigns 
of vitality , and as time proceeded, shortly — ot 
least, not very long*— after the accession of the 
present Government to office, the controversy 
between the Diet and the King of DenmarK 
assumed an appearance of very great life and 
acrimony 

Now, Her Majestv’e Blinistcrs thought it their 
duty to interfere in that controeisy Mtween the 
German Diet and the King of Denmark — a con* 
troversv strictly federal and not international 
Whether they were wise in taking that course 
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appears very doubtful. My ovm impression is, 
and always has been, that it would have been 
much better to have left the federal question 
between the Diet and the King to work itself out. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, however, were of opinion 
— and no doubt there is something to be said in 
favour of that opinion — ^that as the question, 
although federal, was one which would probably 
lead to events which would make it Internationa], 
it was wiser and better to interfere by anticipation, 
and prevent, if possible, the federal execution ever 
takmg place. The consequence of that extreme 
activity on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers is 
a mass of correspondence which has been placed 
on the table, and with which, I doubt not, many 
gentlemen have some acquaintance, though they 
may have been more attracted and absorbed by 
the interest of the more modern correspondence 
which has, within the year, been presented to the 
House. Sir, I should not be doing justice to 
the Secretary of State if I did not bear testimony 
to the perseverance and extreme ingenuity with 
which he conducted that correspondence. The 
noble lord the Secretary of State found in that 
business, no doubt, a subject genial to his nature — 
namely, drawing up constitutions for the govern- 
ment of communities. The noble lord, we know, 
is almost as celebrated as a statesman who 
flourished at the end of the last century for this 
peculiar talent. I will not criticize any of the 
lucubrations of the noble lord at that time. 
I think his labours are well described in a passage 
in one of the dispatches of a distinguished Swedish 
statesman — ^the present Prime Slinister, if I am 
not mistaken — who, when he was called upon to 

£01 p 
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consider a scterne of the English Government for 
the administration of Schleswig, which entered 
into minute details with a power and proluity 
which could have been acquired only by a con 
Btitutional Minister who Md long served an 
apprenticeship in the House of Commons, said 
Generally speaking the monardss o{ Europe have found 
it oifficult to loansss one Parbament hot I observe to my 
Borpnse that Lord Russell is of immioti that the lung of 
Denmark will bs able to msnago four 

The only remark I ahall make on this folio 
volume of between 300 and 400 pages relating to 
the aSairs of Schleswig and Holstem u this — 
t observe that the other Powers of Europe, who 
were equally interested in the matter, aod equally 
bound to interfere^Hi being signatories to the 
treaty of 1852 jnstified interference — did not 
interpose as the English Government did That 
they disapproved the course taken by us 1 by no 
means assert. When we male o suggestion on the 
subject, they receive it with cold politeness , they 
have no objection to the course we announce we 
are going to follow, but confine themselves, with 
scarcely an exception to this conduct on their 
part The noble lord acted diSerently But it is 
really unnecessary for me to dwell on this part 
of the question — we may dismiss it from our 
minds, and I have touched on it only to complete 
the picture which I am bound to place before 
the House— m consequence of events which very 
speedily occurred 

All this elaborate and, I may venture to Bay-“ 
not using the word offensively but accurately — 
pragmatical correspondence of the noble lord on 
the affairs of Schleswig and Holstein was earned 
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on in perfect ignorance on the part of the people 
of this conntry, rvho found very little interest in 
the subject ; and even in Europe, where affairs of 
diplomacy always attract more attention, little 
notice was taken of it. This correspondence, 
however, culminated in a celebrated dispatch 
which appeared in the autumn of 1862, and 
then, for the first time, a very great effect was 
produced in Europe generally — certainly in Ger- 
many and France — and some interest began to be 
excited in England. Sir, the effect of the Secretary 
of State’s management of these transactions had 
been this, that he had encouraged — I will not now 
stop to inquire whether intentionally or not, but 
it is a fact that he had encouraged — the ^^ews of 
what is called the German party in this contro- 
versy. That had been the effect of the noble 
lord’s general interference, but especially it was 
the result of the dispatch which appeared in the 
autumn of 1862. But, Sir, something shortly and 
in consequence occurred which removed that 
impression. Germany being agitated on the 
subject, England at last, in 1863, having had 
her attention called to the case, which began to 
produce some disquietude, and gentlemen in this 
House beginning to direct their attention to it, 
shortly before the prorogation of Parliament, the 
state of affairs caused such a degree of public 
anxiety, that it was deemed necessary that an 
inqrury should be addressed to Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject, and that some means 
should be taken to settle the uneasiness which 
prevailed, by obtaining from hlinisters a declara- 
tion of their policy generally with regard to 
Denmark. 
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Sir, that appeal vas cot made, as I need liaxdlj 
assure or even rcinuid tha House — for many were 
witnesses to it — m any party spirit, or in any 
way animated, I vnll eay, by that disciplined 
arrangement with which pnblio questions ere by 
both Bides of the House in general very properly 
brought before us It was at the end of the 
session, when few were left, and when the answer 
of Her Iilajesty’s hlinistera could not at all a&ect 
the position of partiea, though it might be of 
inestunable interest and importance m its effect 
on the opiiuon of Europe and on the coui^ of 
events That question was brought forward by 
an honourable fnend of mine (Mr Seymour Fitz- 
Gerald) who always speaks on these aubjecte with 
the authonty of one who knows what he u talking 
about Weu, Sir, a communication was made 
to the noble lord the First Minuter on the subject, 
and it was understood on this side of the House, 
from the prenous declarations of the noble lord, 
and our eicpenence of h» career generally, that it 
was not an appeal which would be disagreeable 
to him, or one which he would have any desire to 
avoid The noble lord was not taken by surprise 
He was communicated with pnvately, and he 
himself fixed the day — it was a monung sitting— 
when he would come down and explain the views 
of the Government in regard to out relations with 
Denmark 

I am bound to say that the noble lord spoke 
with all that perspicuity and complete detail with 
which he always treats diplomatic subjects, and 
in which we acknowledge him to be a master 
The noble lord entered into particulars and gave 
to the House — who, with few exceptions, knew 
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little about the matter — ^not only a popular, but 
generally an accurate account of the whole 
question. He described the constitution of the 
Diet itself. He explained, for the first time in 
Parliament, what federal execution meant. The 
noble lord was a little unhappy in his prophecy 
as to what was going to happen with regard to 
federal execution ; but we are all liable to error 
when we prophesy, and it was the only mistake 
he made. The noble lord said he did not think 
there would be a federal execution, and that if 
there were we might be perfectly easy in our 
minds, for it would not lead to any disturbance 
in Europe. The noble lord also described the 
position of Holstein as a German duchy, in which 
the King of Denmark was a sovereign German 
prince, and in that capacity a member of the Diet, 
and subject to the laws of the Diet. The duchy of 
Schleswig, the noble lord said, was not a German 
duchy, and the moment it was interfered with, 
international considerations would arise. But the 
noble lord informed us in the most reassuring 
spirit that his views on our relations with Den- 
mark were such as they had always been. I will 
quote the exact passage from the noble lord’s 
speech, not because it will not be familiar to the 
majority of those whom I am addressing, but 
because on an occasion like the present, one should 
refer to documents, so that it may not be said 
afterwards that statements have been garbled or 
misrepresented. The noble lord concluded his 
general observations in this manner : 

We are asked what is the policy and the course o£ Her 
ilajesty’s Government respecting that dispute. We con- 
cur entirely with the honourable gentleman (the member 
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for BoTsham) end, I un wtuEed, with all leaaonahlo men 
mEoropo uclodu^thoaeinFnu>e«aiLdBaiaia,mdesirm? 
that the independence, the intemty, and the nghta of 
Denmark nay be maintamed. ne are conTinced — 1 am 
cooTinced at Ieaat->4hat if any Tiolent attempt were made 
to overthrow those nghta, and interfere with that inde 
pendcnce those who made tiie attempt would find at the 
result that it would not be Denmark alone with which they 
would have to contend. 

I sa^ that IS a dear, statesmanlike, and 'manly 
declaration of policy It vas not a humed or 
hasty expression of opinion, becaose on a subject 
of that importance and that character, the noble 
lord never makes a hasty expression of opimon 
He was master of the subject, and could not be 
taken by surprise But on that occasion there 
vras no chance of his being taken by surprise 
The occasion was arranged The noble lord was 
perfectly informed of what our object on this 
side was The noble l^d sympathued with it 
Be wanted the disquietude of the puhlio mind in 
England, and on the Continent especially, to be 
soothed and satisfied and he knew that he could 
not amre at such a desirable result more happily 
and more completely than by a frank expression 
of the pohey of the Government 

Sir, it IS my business to-night to Tindicate the 
noble lord from those who Lave treated this 
declaration of policy as one used only to amuse 
the House I am here to prove the sincerity of 
that declaration It is long smee the speech of 
the noble lord was deliver^, and we Imve now 
upon our table the diplomatic correspondence 
which was then being earned on by Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject It was then secret — 
it is now known to us all , and I will show you 
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what at that very time was the tone of the Secre- 
tary of State in addressing the Courts of Germany 
mainly interested in the question. I will show 
how entirely and how heartily the secret efiorts 
of the Government were exercised in order to 
carry into effect the policy which was publicly 
in the House of Commons announced by the 
noble lord. I think it must have been very late 
in July that the noble lord spoke — upon the 23rd, 
I believe — and I have here the dispatches which, 
nearly at the same period, were being sent by the 
Secretary of State to the German Courts. For 
example, hear how, on July 31, the Secretary of 
State writes to Lord Bloomfield at Vienna : 

You will tell Count Ecchberg that if Gennany persists 
in confounding Schleswig with. Holstein, other Powers of 
Europe may confound Holstein with Schleswig, and deny 
the right of Germany to interfere with the one any more 
than she has with the other, except as a European Power. 
Such a pretension might be as dangerous to the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Germany, ns the invasion of Schleswig 
might be to the independence and integrity of Denmart 
(DenmarX- and Germany, Ho. 2, 115.1 

Aud what is the answer of Lord Bloomfield ? 
On August 6, after having communicated with 
Count Rechherg, he writes : 

Before leaving his Excellency I informed him that the 
Swedish Government would not remain indifferent to 'a 
federal execution in Holstein, and that this measure of the 
Diet, if persisted in, might have serious consequences in 
Europe. (P. 117.) 

I am showing how sincere the policy of the 
nohle lord was, and that the speech which we 
have been told was mainly for the House of 
Commons, was really the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. WeU, that was to Austria. Let us 
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now see what was the dispatch to Frnssia In the 
next month Eari Ruasdl wutea to oni iGnistet at 
the Prussian CJourt 

I have caused the Prussian chargS daSaires to be in 
formed that if Austria and Prussia persnt in adrising the 
Coofederstion to make a fe^ral execution now, they mil 
do so against the adTvsa already wren by Her Majesty’a 
Goverument, and must be responsible for the eonse<}uencee, 
whaterer they may be The Diet ehonld bear in mind that 
there is a material diflerence between the political bearmz 
of a mibtaiy occupation of a territory whi^ is purely and 
solely a portion of the Confederation, and the luraaiou of 
a temtorTwhicKaKhoughapart of the German Confedera 
tion, IS also a portioo of the territory of an independent 
SoTcreign, whose domimoas are counted aa an element in 
the balance of power in Europe 

1 have DOW shown the House what wm the zeal 
polio^ of the Government with reswct to oui 
relations with Detunark when Parliament was 
prorogued, and I hare also shown that the »eech 
of the nohle lord the Fust hliuster of the Crown 
was echoed by the Secretary of State to Austria 
and Prussia I hare shown, therefore, that it 
was A sincere pohcy, aa announced hy the noble 
lord I will now show that it was a wise and 
a judicious policy 

Sir, the noble lord havug made this statement 
to the House of Commons, the House was dia 
handed, the members went into the country with 
perfect tranquiUity of min d respecting these 
affairs of Denmark and Germany The speech of 
the noble lord reassured the country, and gave 
them confidence that the noble lord knew what 
he was about. And the noble lord knew that we 
had A nght to be confident in the pohcy he had 
announced because at that period the noble lord 
was aware that France was perfectly ready to 
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co-operate with Her Majesty’s Government in any 
measure which they thought proper to adopt with 
respect to the vexed transactions between Den- 
mark and Germany. Nay, France was not only 
ready to co-operate, but she spontaneously oSered 
te» act with us in any way we desired. The noble 
lord made his speech at the end of July — think 
July 23 — and it is very important to know what 
at that moment were our relations with France 
in reference to this subject. I find in the corre- 
spondence on the table a dispatch from Lord 
Cowley, dated July 31. The speech of the noble 
lord having been made on the 23rd, this is a 
dispatch written upon the same subject on the 31st. 
Speaking of the affairs of Germany and Denmark, 
Lord Cowley writes : 

M. Drouyn do Lhuys expressed hiiasoU as desirous of 
acting in concert with Her Majesty’s GoTcmmcnt in this 
matter. 

I have now placed before the House the real 
policy of the Government at the time Parliament 
was prorogued last year. I Lave shown you that 
it was a sincere policy when expressed by the 
noble lord. I have shown that it was a sound 
and judicious policy, because Her Majesty’s 
Government was then conscious that France was 
ready to co-operate with this coimtry, France 
having expressed its desire to aid us in the settle- 
ment of this question. Well, Sir, at the end of 
the summer of last year, and at the commencement 
of the autumn, after the speeches and dispatches 
of the First Minister and the Secretary of State, 
and after, at the end of July, that reassuring 
announcement from the French Government, 
there was great excitement in Germany. The 
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Geiman people have been for some time painfully 
conscious that they do not exercise that influence 
in Europe which they believe is due to the merits, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, of forty nuUions 
of population, homogeneous and speaking the 
same language During the summer of last year 
this feehng was display^ m a remarkable manner, 
and It led to the meeting at Frankfort, which has 
not been hitherto mentioned in reference to these 
negotiations, but which was in reahty a very 
Bignificant afiair 

The German people at that moment found the 
old question of Denmark — the relations between 
Denmark and the Diet — to be the only practical 
question upon which they could exhibit toeir love 
of a umted fatherland, and their sympathy with 
a kudied race who were subjects of a foreign 
pnnce Therefore there was very great excite- 
ment in Germany on the subject , and to those 
who are not completely acquamted with the 
German character, and who take for granted that 
the theories they put forth are all to be earned 
into action, there were no doubt many symptoms 
which were calculated to alarm the Cabinet Her 
Majesty’s Government, firm m their pohey, firm 
in their ally, knowing that the moderate counsels 
urged by France and England in a spirit which 
was sincere and which could not be mistaken, 
must ultimately lead to some concihatory arrange- 
ments between the King of Denmark and the 
Diet, I suppose did not much disqiuet themselves 
respecting the agitatiouin Germany But towards 
the end of the summer and the commencement of 
the antumn— m the month of September-after 
the meeting at Frankfort and after other circum 
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stances, the noble lord the Secretary of State, 
as a prudent man — a wise, cautious, and prudent 
Minister — thought it would be just as well to take 
time by the forelock, to prepare for emergencies, 
and to remind .his allies of Paris of the land and 
spontaneous expression on their part of their 
desire to co-operate with him in arranging this 
business. I think it was on September 16, that 
Lord Russell, the Secretary of State, appUed in 
this language to our Minister at Paris — our 
ambassador (Lord Cowley) being at that time 
‘ absent: 

As it might produce some danger to the balance of power, 
especially if the integrity and indopcndenco of Denmark 
•wero in any way impaired by the demands of Germany, 
and tho moasnrca consequent thereupon, if the Government 
of tho Emperor of tho French are of opinion that any 
benefit would be likely to follow from an offer of good ser- 
vices on tho part of Groat Britain and Franco, Hor Majesty’s 
Government would bo ready to take that course. K, how- 
ever, tho Govenunent of Franco would consider such a stop 
as likely to bo unavailing, tho two Powers might remind 
Austria, Prussia, and the Diet, that any act on their part 
tcadiag to weaken tho integrity and indopcndenco of 
Denmark would bo at variance vnth tho treaty of May 8, 
1852. (No. 2, 130.) 

Sir, I tbink that was a very prudent step on 
the part of the Secretary of State. It was vir- 
tually a reminder of the offer which France had 
made some months before. Yet, to the surprise, 
and entirely to tho discomfiture of Her Majesty’s 
Government, this application was received at first 
with coldness, and afterwards with absolute refusal. 

Well, Sir, I pause now to inquire what had 
occasioned this change in the relations between 
the two Courts. Why was France, which at the 
end of the session of Parb'ament was so heartily 
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with England, and so approving the pohcj of the 
noble lord with respect to Denmark and Germany 
that she voluntanly offered to act with ns in 
cndeavonnng to settle the question — why was 
France two or three months afterwards so entirely 
changed ? tVhy was she so cold, and ultimately 
in the painful position of declining to act with us ! 
I stop for a moment ny examination of this 
correspondence to look for the causes of this 
change of feeling and I believe they may be easily 
discerned 

Sir, at the commencement of last year an 
insurrection broke out in Poland, Uimappily, 
insunection m Poland is not an unprecedentra 
event This msuireetioD was extensive and 
menacing . but there had been insurrections la 
Poland before quite as extensive and far mote 
menaang — the insurrection of 1631, for example, 
for at that tune Poland possessed a national army 
second to none for valour and disaphne Well, 
Sir, the question of the Polish insurrection in 1831 
was a subject of deef consideration with, the 
Enghsh Government of that day They went 
thoroughly into the matter , they took the 
soundings of that question, it was investigated 
maturely, and the Government of King Wilham IV 
arrived at these two conclasiona — that it 
was not expedient for England to go to war for 
the restoration of Poland , and, second, that if 
England was not prepared to go to war, any 
interference of another kind on her part would 
only aggravate the calaimties of that fated people 
These were the conclostons at which the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey arrived, and they were an- 
nounced to Parhament 
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This is a question which the Engh'sh Govern- 
ment has had more than one opportunity of 
considering, and in every instance they considered 
it fuUy and completely. It recurred again in the 
year 1855, when a Conference was sitting at 
Vienna in the midst of the Russian War, and again 
the English Government — the Government of the 
Queen — had to deal with the subject of Poland. 
It was considered by them under the most favour- 
able circumstances for Poland, for we were at 
war then, and at war with Russia. But after 
performing aU the duties of a responsible Sfinistry 
on that occasion. Her Majesty’s Government 
arrived at these conclusions — ^first, that it was not 
only not expedient for England to go to war to 
restore Poland, but that it was not expedient even 
to prolong a war for that object ; and, in the next 
place, that any interference with a view to pro- 
voke a war in Poland, without action on our part, 
was not just to the Poles, and must only tend 
to bring upon them increased disasters. I say, 
therefore, that this question of Poland in the 
present century, and within the last thirty-four 
years, has been twice considered by different 
Governments ; and when I remind the House 
that on its consideration by the Cabinet of Lord 
Grey in 1831, the individual who filled the ofiice 
of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
who, of course, greatly guided the opinion of his 
colleagues on such a question, was the noble lord 
the present First Minister of the Crown ; and 
when I also remind the House that the British 
plenipotentiary at the Conference of Vienna in 
1855, on whose responsibility in a great degree 
the decision then come to was arrived at, is the 
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f resent Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs, 
think that England, rrlien the great difficulties 
of last year with resp^ to Poland occurred, had 
a right to congratulate herself that, in a situation 
of such gravity, and at on emergency when 
a mistake might produce mealculable evils her 
fortunes were regulated not only by two statesmen 
of such great ability and experience, but by states- 
men who, on this subject, possessed peculiar 
advantages, who had thoroughly entered into the 
question, who knew all lU issues, all the con 
tingenaes that might possibly arise in its manage- 
ment, and who on the two previous occasions on 
which it had been sobnulted to the consideration 
of England, had been the gmding Ministers to 
determine her to a wise eoune of action 
Now, I must observe that what is called the 
Polish question occupies a different position in 
Franco from that which it occupies in England, 
I will not admit that, m deep sympathy wiA the 
Poles, the French are eupenor to the English 
people I believe I am only stating accurately 
the feelings of this country when I eay, that 
among men of all classes there is no modem event 
which IS looked back to with more regret than the 
partition of Poland It is universally acknow- 
ledged by them to be one of the darkest pages 
of the history of the eighteenth century But m 
France the Polish question is not a question which 
merely interests the seotiments of the milhons 
It IB a pohtical question, and a poLtical question 
of the very highest importance — a question which 
interests Alinisters, and Cabinets, and princes 
WeD, the ruler of France, a sagacious prmce and 
a lover of peace, as the Secreta^ of State has just 
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informed ns, rras of course perfectly alive to tie 
grave issues involved in vfhat is called the Polish 
question. But the Emperor knew perfectly well 
that England had already had opportunities of 
considering it in the completest manner, and had 
arrived at a settled conclusion with regard to it. 
Therefore, with characteristic caution, he exercised 
great reserve, and held out little encouragement 
to the representatives of the Polish people. He 
knew well that in 1855 he himself, our aUy — and 
with us a conquering ally — ^had urged this question 
on the English Government, and that, under the 
most favourable circumstances for the restoration 
of Poland, we had adhered to our traditional 
policy, neither to go to war nor to interfere. 
Therefore, the French Government exhibited a 
wise reserve on the subject. 

But after a short time, what must have been 
the astonishment of the Emperor of the French 
when he found the English Government embracing 
the cause of Poland with extraordinary ardour ! 
Tie noife ford tie S'ecrefary of State and tie noife 
lord the Fimt Minister, but especially the former, 
announced the policy as if it were a policy new to 
the consideration of statesmen, and likely to lead 
to immense results. He absolutely served a notice 
to quit on the Emperor of Russia. He sent a copy 
of this dispatch to aU the Courts of Europe which 
were signatories to the Treaty of. Vieima, and 
invited them to follow his example. From the 
King of Portugal down to the King of Sweden 
there was not a signatory of that treaty who was 
not, as it were, clattering at the palace gates of 
St. Petersburg, and calling the Czar to account 
respecting the affairs of Poland. For three months 
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Europe generally believed that there was to be 
a war on a great Kale, of which the restoration of 
Poland was to ^ one of the main objects. Is it 
at all remarkable that the French Government 
and the French people, cantious as they were 
before, should have responded to such invitations 
and such stimnlating proposals ? VTe know how 
the noble lord fooled them to the top of their bent. 
The House recollects the six propositions to which 
the attention of the Emperor of Russia was called 
in the most peremptory manner The House 
recollects the closing acene, when it was arranged 
that the ambassadors of France, Anstno, and 
England, should on the very same day appear at 
the hotel ol the Minister oi Russia, and present 
notes ending with three identical para^phs, to 
show the agreement ol the Powers An loiprcastoa 
pervaded Europo that there was to be a general 
war, and that England, France, and Austria were 
united to restore Poland. 

The House remembers the end of all this — it 
remembers tbe reply of the Russian Minister, 
couched in a tone ol haughty sarcasm and of 
indignation that deigned to be ironical There 
was then but one step to take, accordm to the 
views of the French Government, and that was 
action They appealed to that England which 
had Itself thus set the example of agitabon on 
the subject , and England, snsely as I think, 
recurred to her traditionary policy, the Govern- 
ment confessmg that it was a momentary indis- 
cretion which lisd animated her councils for three 
or four months , that thw never meant anything 
more than words, and a month afterwards, 
I beheve, they sent to St Petersbnig an obscure 
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dispatch, which may he described as an apology. 
But this did not alter the position of the Erench 
Government and the Erench Emperor. The 
Emperor had been induced by iis to hold out 
promises which he could not fulfil. He was 
placed in a false position both to the people of 
Poland and the people of France ; and therefore, 
Sir, I am not surprised that when the noble lord 
the Secretary of State, a little alarmed by the 
progress of affairs in Germany, thought it discreet 
to reconnoitre his position on September 17, he 
should have been received at Paris with coldness, 
and, ultimately, that his dispatch should have been 
answered in this manner. 

I fear that I may weary the House with my 
narrative, but I will not abuse the privilege of 
reading extracts, which is generally very foreign 
to my desire. Yet, on a question of this kind 
it is better to have the documents, and not lay 
oneself open to the charge of garbling. Mr. Gre}’, 
writing to Lord Russell on September 18, 1863, 
says : 

The second mode of proceeding suggested by your lord- 
ship, namely, ‘ to remind Austria, Russia, and the German 
Diet, that any acts on their part tending to weaken the 
integrity and independence of Denmark would be at 
variance with the treaty of May 8, 1852,’ would be in a 
great measure analogous to the course pursued by Great 
Britain and France in the Polish question. He had no 
inclination (and he frankly avowed that he should so speak 
to the Emperor) to place France in the same position with 
reference to Germany as she had been placed in with regard 
to Russia. The formal notes addressed by the three Powers 
to Russia had received an answer which literally meant 
nothing, and the position in which those three great 
Powers were now placed was anything but dignified; and 
if England and France were to address such a reminder as 
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tb»t pn>pc«rd to Aojtm, PtmU, *04 t)io Germu Coo 
fedmtion, thej matt be prefored to go furtbef, lAd to 
odopt their eoane of Mtioa man ia oecorduice wiUt 
digtuty of tvD great rovera tbaa th^ mre oov domg in 
the r^ab qoeatioa . . UdmOrr SmJeetT'i Gorenttcat 
vM ptrpared to go lurtber. tf beceowT, than the mere 
prreentatkoa of a note, and Ute teeeipl cf an eraaira reply, 
Le wta ture the Emperor voold not coofent to adopt jmt 
lordahip I RiggntloB. (\o 2 . 13 ) } 

ell, Sir, that iru an intisiation to (lie Boli]e 
lord with re«pcct to the change m the relations 
between England and France t^t was eigniilcant, 
I think it was one that the noble lora shoold 
hate dn!y weighed — and when b* Temttnbeied the 
position which this conntry occupied with regard 
to De&mark-~-that it waa a position under the 
treaty which did not hind ns to interfere more 
than France ttaeU— conscious, at the tame time, 
that any co-operatios from Russia in the tame 
cause could hardly he counted opon— I should 
hare said that a pnident GoTemment would have 
well considered tut position, and that they would 
not hare taken any coarse which committed 
them too strongly to any decided Lne of action 
Bat so far as I can ]udge from the correspondence 
before us, that was pot the tone taken by Her 
Majesty’s GoTenunent, because here we have 
extracts from the conespondence of the Secretary 
of State to the Swedish hlinister, to the Diet at 
Frankfort, and a most unportant dispatch to Lord 
Bloomfield all in the fortnight that elapsed after 
the receipt of the dispatch of Mr drey that 
notified the change in the feeling of the French 
Government It is highly instractive that we 
should know what eSect that produced in the 
system and policy of Her M8je«ty’B Government. 
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Immediatelj — almost the day after the receipt of 
that dispatch — ^the Secretary of State ■wrote to the 
S'wedish Minister : 

Her Majesty’s Government set the highest value on the 

independence and integrity of Denmark. Her Majesty’s 

Government trill he ready to remind Austria and Prussia 
of their treaty obligations to respect the integrity and 
independence of Denmark. (Mo. 2, 137-S.) 

Then on September 29 — ^that is, only nine or 
ten days after the receipt of the French dispatch — 
■we have this most important dispatch, •which 
I shall read at some little length. It is at p. 136, 
and is really addressed to the Diet. The Secretary 
of State says ; 

Her Majesty’s Government, by the Treaty of London of 
May 8, 1852, is bound to respect the integrity and inde- 
nendenoe of Denmark. The Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia have token the same engagement. Her 
Majesty could not see with indifference a mflitary occupa- 
tion of Holstein, rrhich is only to cease on terms injuriously 
affecting the constitution of the rrhole Danish monarchy. 

occupation as a legitimate exercise of the powers of the 
Confederation, or admit that it could properly be called 
a federal execution. Her Majesty’s Government could 
not be indifferent to the bearing of such an act upon 
Denmark and European interest. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment therefore earnestly entreats the German Diet to 
pause and to submit the questions in dispute befc'ween 
Germany and Denmark to the mediation of other Powers 
unconcerned in the controversy, but deeply ooneemed in 
the maintenance of the peace of Europe and the indepen- 
dence of Denmark. (No. 2, 143.) 

My ohject in reading this dispatch is to show 
that, after the indication of the change of feeling 
on the part of France, the policy — ^the sincere 
policy — of the Government ■was not modified. 
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The Secretary of State wntes thus on September 30, 
to Lord Bloomfield at \ienns 
Her Majesty** CoTeirroeat tnaU that no act of federal 
execation to which Aoitria may be • partr, and no act of 
war against Denmark on tbe ground ot the aSain of 
Schleswig will be allowed to club with this pnmaiy and 
essential treaty obbntioiL Iter Majesty ■ Government, 
indeed entertain a fiBleoofidcnco that the Government of 
Austria is as deeply impressed as Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment with tbe eanmetion that the independence and in 
tegrity of Denmark form an essential element m the 
balanco of power in Europe (No. 3, 147 ) 

Kow, thu tabes us to the end of September , 
and I think the House up to this time tolerably 
clearly understands the course of the correspon- 
dence Nothing of any importance happened m 
October that requires me to pause and consider it 
We amre, then, at the month of Norember, and 
now approach very important and critical aSam 
The month of KovemMt '<ras remarkable for the 
occurrence of two great ecents which completely 
changed the character and immensely afiected the 
aspect of the whole lelattona between Denmark 
and Germany and which produced consequences 
which none of us may see the end of Early in 
NoTcmber the Emperor of the French proposed 
a European Congress His position was such — 
as he himself has described it, there can be no 
indehcacy m saying so— his position bad become 
painful from various causes, but mainly from the 
manner in which he bad misapprehended the 
conduct of the English Government with regard 
to Poland He saw great troubles abont to occur 
in Europe , he wished to anticipate their settle- 
ment , he felt himself in a false position with 
respect to his own subjects because be had 
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experienced a great diplomatic discomfiture ; but 
he was desirous — and there is no doubt of the 
sincerity of the declaration — ^he was desirous of 
still taking a course which should restore and 
retain the cordial understanding with this country. 
He proposed, then, a general Congress. 

Well, when Parliament met on February 4, 
I had to make certain observations on the general 
condition of affairs, and I gave my opinion as 
to the propriety of Her hlajesty’s Government 
refusing to be a party to f;hat Congress. Gener- 
ally speaking, I think that a Congress should 
not precede action. If you wish any happy and 
permanent result from a Congress, it should rather 
follow the great efforts of nations ; and when they 
are somewhat exhausted, give them the oppor- 
tunity of an honourable settlement. Sir, I did 
not think it my duty to conceal my opinion. Her 
Majesty’s Government having admitted that they 
had felt it their duty to refuse a proposition of 
that character. I should have felt that I was 
wanting in that ingenuousness and fair play in 
politics which I hope, whoever sits on that bench 
or this, we shall always pursue, if, when the true 
interests of the country are concerned, agreeing 
as I did with the Government, I did not express 
frankly that opinion. But, Sir, I am bound to 
say that had I been aware of what has been 
communicated to us by the papers on the table — 
had I been aware, when I spoke on February 4, 
that only a week before Parliament met, that 
only a week before we were assured by a Speech 
from the Thronfe that Her Majesty was continuing 
to carry on negotiations in the interest of peace 
— that Her Majesty’s Government had made 
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a proposition to France winch must inevitablr 
hare produced, if accepted, a great European 
war, I should bare given mj approbation in 
terms much more qualified 
But, Sir, whatever difference of opinion there 
might be as to the propriety or impropnety of 
Her Majest^a Government acceding to the Con- 
gress I think there were not then— I am sure 
there are not now — two opinions as to the mode 
and manner m which that refusal was conveyed. 
Sir, when the noble lord vindicated that curt and, 
as I conceive, most offensive reply, he dilated the 
other night on the straightforwardnesa of Bntish 
hlimsters, and said that, by whatever else their 
language might be characterized, it was distm 
gmsbed b^ candour and clenmeas, and that even 
where it might be charged with being coarse, it at 
least conveyed a determinate meaning Well, 
Sir, I wish that if our dij^omatic language u 
chaiactemed by dearness and straigbtforwaritoess, 
some of that spint had distinguisbed the dispatches 
and. dedanaAvina addnaraei ty th* unhlA Vvrf. 
the Court of Denmark It is a great pity that 
we did not have a bttle of that rude frankness 
when the fortnnes of that ancient kingdom were 
at stake 

But, Sir, another event of which I must now 
remind the House happened about that time 
In November the King of Denmark died The 
death of the King of Denmark entirely changed 
the character of the question between Germany 
and Denmark. The question was a federal 
question before, as the noble lord, from the 
dispatches I have read, was perfectly aware ; 
but by the death of the King of Denmark it 
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became an international question, because the 
controversy of the IHng of Denmark was with the 
Diet of Germany, which had not recognized 
the change in the lex regia, or the changes in the 
succession to the various dominions of the King. 
It was, therefore, an international question of 
magnitude and of a menacing character. Under 
these circumstances, when the question became 
European, when the difficulties were immensely 
magnified and multiplied — the offer of a Congress 
having been made on November 5, and not 
refused until the 27th, the King of Denmark 
having died on the 16th — it was, I say, with the 
complete knowledge of the increased risk and of 
the mcreased dimensions of the interests at stake, 
that the noble lord sent that answer to the 
invitation of the Emperor of the French. I say, 
Sir, that at this moment it became the Govern- 
ment of England seriously to consider their 
position. With the offer of the Congress and 
with the death of the King of Denmark — ^with 
these two remarkahfe events before the nohfe 
lord’s eyes, it is my duty to remind the House of 
the manner in which the noble lord the Secretary 
of State addressed the European Powers. Neither 
of these great events seems to have induced the 
V noble lord to modify his tone. On November 19, 
the King having just died, the Secretary of State 
writes to Sir Alexander Malet, our Miniater to the 
Diet, to remind him that all the Powers of Europe 
had agreed to the treaty of 1852. On the 20th 
he writes a letter of menace to the German Powers, 
saying that Her Majesty’s Government expect, 
as a matter of course, that all the Powers will 
recognize the succession of the’ King of Denmark 
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as heir of all tbe states which, according to the 
Treaty of London, were muted under the sceptre 
of the late King And on the 23rd, four days 
before he refused the invitation to the Congress, 
he writes to Lord Bloomfield 

Her Sfajesty'a GoTenment srtmld have no right to inter- 
fere on behiiU of Beiuaark it the trooj* of the Confederation 
eboold enter Holatetn on federal grounds. Bat if ezecation 
were enforced on intcmetjoiud gTonndi, the Powers who 
signed the treaty of ISSS would hare a tight to interfere 
(No 3,230) 

To Sir Augostns Paget, our Minister at Copen- 
hagen, on November 30 — the 1Ion«e will recollect 
that this was after he bad refused the Congress, 
after the King had died, and after the question had 
become an international one — he wntes annotmc’' 
iDff his refusal of the Congress and proposing the 
sole mediation of England Then he wntes to 
Sir Alexander Malet in tbe same month, that Her 
Majesty’s Oovemment can only leave to Germany 
the sole remnsibility of raising a war m Europe, 
which the Diet seemed bent on making 

This IS the tone which the Government adopted, 
after the conaideratioD, as we ore bound to 
beheve, which the question demanded, after 
having incmred the reeponsibihty of refusmg the 
Congress ofiered by the Emperor of the French, 
after the death of the Ring of Denmark, after the 
question had been changed from a federal to an 
international one — such, I repeat, is the tone they 
took up, and in which they sent their menacing 
messages to every Court in Germany I say that 
at the death of the King of Denmark it behoved 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, instead of adopting such 
a course, maturely to consider their posiUon m 
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relation to the events -svliich had occurred. There 
were two courses open to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, both intelligible, both honourable. It was 
open to them, after the death of the King of 
Denmark, to have acted as France had resolved 
under the same circumstances to act — France, who 
occupies, we are told, a position in reference to 
these matters so dignified and satisfactory that it 
has received the compliments even of a baffled 
Minister. That course was frankly announced 
shortly afterwards to the English Minister by the 
Minister of France in Denmark. On November 19 
General Fleury said to Lord Wodehouse at Copen- 
hagen : 

That his own instructions from the Emperor were, not 
to take part in any negotiations here, but to tell the 
Danish Gorcmment explicitly that if Denmark became 
involved in a war with Germany, France would not come 
to her assistance. 

If England had adopted that course it would 
have been intelligible and honourable. "We were 
not bound by the treaty of 1852 to go to the 
assistance of Denmark if she became involved in 
a war with Germany. No one pretends that we 
were. As a matter of high policy, much as we 
may regret any disturbance in the territorial 
limits of Europe, being a country the policy of 
which is a policy of tranquillity and peace, there 
were no adequate considerations which could have 
justified England in entering into an extensive 
European war, without allies, to prevent a war 
between Denmark and Germany. That was, I say, 
an honourable and intelligible course. 

There was another course equally intelligible 
and equally honourable. Though I am bound to 
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say that the course srhicH I should hare recom 
meoded the couatiy to take would have been to 
adopt the same position aa that of France, yet, 
if the Government reallr entertained the views 
with respect to the balance of power which have 
been expressed occasionally in the House by the 
noble lord, and in a hterarr form hj the Secretarv 
of State — from which I may say I disagree, 
because thev appear to me to be founded on the 
obsolete tradition of an antiquated system, and 
becanse I think that the elements from which we 
ought to form an opinion as to the distnbution 
of the power of the world muet be collected from 
a much more extensive area and most be formed 
of larger and more raned elements but Jet that 
pass yet, I say, if Her Majesty’s Government 
were of opinion that the balance of power were 
endangered by a quarrel between Germany and 
Denmark, they were justified in mviag their adnee 
to Denmark, in threatening Geimany, and m 
taking the general management of the affairs of 
Denmark , 6ut they were bound, if a war did take 
place between Germany and Denmark to support 
Denmark Instead of that thev inrented a pro* 
ce'^ of conduct which 1 hope is not easily exampled 
m the history of this country, and which I can 
only describe in one sentence — it consisted of 
menaces never accomplished and promises never 
fulfilled 

With all these difiiculties they never hesitate in 
their tone At least, let us do them this justice— 
there never were m eembtance, more determmed 
Ministers. They seemed at least to rejoice in the 
phantom of a proud courage But what do they 
do T They send a special envoy to Denmark who 
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■was to enforce their policy and arrange everything. 
Formally the special envoy was sent to congratu- 
late the King on his accession to the throne of 
Denmark, and all the other Powers did the same ; 
but in reality the mission of Lord Wodehouse was 
for greater objects than that, and his instructions 
are before us in full. Without wearying the House 
by reading the whole of those instructions, I -will 
read one paragraph, which is the last, and which 
is, as it were, a summary of the whole. They were 
■written at the end of December. Recollect, this 
is the policy of the Government after refusing the 
Congress, and after the death of the King of 
Denmark, which had therefore incurred a still 
deeper responsibility, and which, we must suppose, 
had deeply considered all the issues involved. 
This is the cream of the instructions given by the 
Government to Lord Wodehouse : 

The result to be arrived at is the fulfilment of the treaty 
of May 8, 1852, and of the engagements entered into by 
Prussia and Austria and Denmark in 1851-2. (No. 3, 353.) 

Lord Wodehouse could not possibly be at fault 
as to what he was to do when he arrived at his 
destination. His was, no doubt, a significant 
appointment. He was a statesman of some 
experience ; he had held a subordinate but impor- 
tant position in the administration of our foreign 
affairs ; he had been a Minister at a northern 
Court; he had recently distinguished himself in 
Parliament by a speech on the question of Ger- 
many and Denmark, in which he took a decidedly 
dangerous ■view. Lord Wodehouse received clear 
instructions as to what he was to do. But, at the 
same time, what was the conduct of the Secretary 
of State ? While Lord Wodehouse was repairing 
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to his post, did the Secretary of State to the least 
falter u his tone i It vaa about this time that 
the great diplomatic reprimand "was sent to Sir 
AleTandet Malet for having talked of the ‘ pro- 
tocol ’ of 1852 instead of the * treaty ’ This was 
the time that mstmctions were sent oat that 
if anybody had the hardihood to mention the 
‘ protocol * of 1862 he was immediately to be 
stopped However elevated his position might be 
even if it were If Bismarck him«If, he was to be 
pulled up directly, in the full flow of his eloquence , 
note was to he taken of this great diplomatic 
lapius, and the Afimster was to telegraph instantly 
home to his Government bow be had earned out 
hia instructicna in this respect On December 17> 
the noble lord wrote to Sir Andrew Bnehanan, 
OQT ambassador at Bethn 

Let It saS«4 at preeeat for Her Uajeety’s Oovenaent 
to declare that they would eowjdrr aoj dep>srtnre fnm 
the treaty of eucceMJoa of 16S2; by Powers wbo eiened or 
acceded to tba* treaty, aa eatuely incooaateat with good 
faith. (No. 3 3S3) 

Similsr dispatches were sent to '7?urtem'berg, 
Hanover, and Saxony On December 23 the noble 
earl wrote to Sit Andrew Buchanan 

If the oTcrthiow of the dynasty now zeignutg lo Ben 
mark u Bought by Gennany, tbe moat aenous cooseoneacea 
may ensue. (No 3 dU ) 

I want to know what honourable members mean 
by cheering the words I have just quoted If yon 
wish to convey even to a httle Power that H it 
does a certain thing yon will go to war with it, 
you take care not to announce your mtention in 
an offensive manner , because, were you to do so, 
probably, even tbe smallest Power in Europe 
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■would not yield. And certainly if you •Rrish to 
tell a great Power in Europe what may be even- 
tually the consequences if it should adopt a 
different line from that which you desire, you 
would not abruptly declare that if it declined 
to accede to your ■wish you wo'uld declare war. 
Why, there are no dispatches on record in the 
world — ^there is no record in any Foreign Office 
of language of this kind. The question is, what 
interpretation can be put on these threats. The 
Secretary of State ■writes again on December 26 
to Sir Andrew Buchanan, stating that : 

Any precipitate action on the part of the German Con- 
federation may lead to consequences fatal to the peace of 
Europe, and may involve Germany, in particular, in diffi- 
culties of the most serious nature. (No. 4, 414.) 

On December 26 the Secretary of State ■writes 
to Sir Alexander Malet, and sends him a copy of 
the treaty of 1852, in order that he might com- 
mnnicate it to the Diet. Now, that is the state 
of afiairs after the King of Denmarifs death ; 
after he had been perfectly acquainted ■with the 
policy of France ; after he had been frankly told 
that the French Emperor had explicitly informed 
Denmark that if she got involved in war ■with 
Germany, France would not come to her assistance. 
Now the words ‘ if she went to war ’ might have 
been interpreted iu two ways ; heca'use she might 
get into war ■without any fault of her o^wn, and 
Germany might be the aggressor ; but there could 
be no mistake in regard to the words * if she 
became involved in war Neither Denmark nor 
England could make any mistake in regard to the 
policy of France, which the Secretary of State now 
says was a magnanimous policy. 
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Notwithstanding these thieats, notwitbstanding 
these repeated menaces, and notwithstanding 
erery eCort made by Her Majesty’s Government 
to prevent it, federal execution took place, as it 
was intended to take place One day after the 
most menacing epistle which I have ever read — 
the day after the copy of the treaty of 1852 had 
been solemnly placed before tbe Diet by Sir 
Aleiandcc Malet — on December 27, federal eiecu 
tion took place At any rate, 1 do not think that 
13 evidence of the just influence of England m the 
councib of Germany 

IVhat was the course of Her Majesty's Govern 
ment at this critical conjuncture ! Why, Sir, 
they went again to France After all that had 
happened their only expedient was to go and 
suppheato France I will read the letter 
La^rd Hear, heart] The honourable gentle- 
man seems to triumph in the recollection of 
mistakes and disappotutments I will give him 
the date, but I should think it must really be 
seared upon his conscience December 27 is the 
date of federal execution and Her Majesty’s 
Government must have been m a state of com- 
plete pamc, because on tbe 2Sth they made 
appbcation to France, which is answered in a few 
hours by Lord Cowley ‘ I said Her Slajesty’s 
Government were most sincerely anxious to——’ 
(laughter) I wish really to he candid, not to 
misrepresent anything, and to put the case before 
tbe House without gacblii^ auy of the dispatches 
— ‘I said that Her Majesty's Government were 
most sincerely anxious to act with the Imperial 
Govensment in this question* No doubt they 
were I am vindicating your conduct I beheve 
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in your sincerity throughout. It is only your 
intense incapacity that I denounce. The passage 
in the dispatch is Shakespearian ; it is one of 
those dramatic descriptions which only a masterly 
pen could accomplish. Lord Cowley went on : 

Her Majesty’s CrOTemment felt that if the two Powers 
could agree, war might be avoided ; otherwise the danger 
of war was imminent. M. Dronyn de Lhuys said he par- 
took this opinion ; hut as his Excellency made no farther 
observation, I remarked it would be a grievous thing if the 
difference of opinion which had arisen upon the merits of 
a general Congress were to produce an estrangement which 
would leave each Government to pursue its own course. 
I hoped that this would not be the case. Her Majesty's 
Government would do all in their power to avoid it. I 
presumed I might give them the assurance that the Im- 
perial Government were not decided to reject the notion of 
a Conference. (Mo. 4, 444.) 

17611, Sir, tliis received a curt and unsatis- 
factory reply. Nothing could be obtained from 
the plaintive appeal of Lord Cowley. Well, what 
did Her Majesty’s Government do ? Having 
received infarmatioa that the threat oi federal 
execution had been fulfilled, having appealed to 
France, and been treated in the manner I have 
described, what did the Government do ? Why, 
the Secretary of State, within twenty-fotir hours 
afterwards, permed the fiercest dispatch he had 
ever yet written. It is dated December 31, 1863, 
and it is addressed to Sir Andrew Buchanan : 

Her Majesty’s Government do not hold that war would 
relieve Prussia from the obligations of the treaty of ISo2. 
The King of Denmark would by that treaty be entitled 
still to be acknowledged as tho sovereign of all the do- 
minions of the late King of Denmark. He has been so 
entitled from tho time of the death of the late King. A 
war of conquest undertaken by Germany avowedly for tho 
purpose of adding some parts of the Danish dominions to 
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the t«mtoi 7 of the GenoBit Confederation nught. if roc 
eeetfol, alter the atate of ancoeeeioB contemplated bj- the 
Q>eaty of London, and gtee to Germany a title by eonqueet 
to pa^ of the dominiao* of the King of Denmark. The 
prospect of each an aeceeaion may no doubt be a temptation 
to thoee who think it can be aceompliabed . bat Her 
ilajeety’a Gorernment cannot believe that Pra»ia inll 
depart from the atrmight bne of good faith in order to asaut 
in eanyingauch a project into cCtcl. 4Ko.4,44&.) 

You cheer &s if it teere n sniprumg thing that 
the Secretary of State ahould have wnttec a single 
sentence of common sense These are important 
state documents, and I hope Her Majesty’s 
Government are not so {alien that these is not 
a Minister among them who u able to write 
a dispatch — I do not say a bad dispatch, but 
a very important one 1 wish to call attention 
to ita importance 

If German nationality in BolsUm. and partieulaily u 
gchlMirig, were made the gronDd of the diBmembenanit 
of l^nmaric. Folah nationabty in the Dachy of Foeen 
voald be sgToiinde<iaaUy ttroogf^ thedumemberment of 
Froaua. It appeara to Her Uajtsty'i GoTcrmnent that 
tbe aafeet eoone for Prusata to rairoe u to act with good 
faith and boDonr and to etand by and fulfil her treaty 
engagements. By aooh a couiao ahe will command the 
sympathy of Bnrope , by a contrary eoone ahe will draw 
down upon henelt the uBiveraa) e<nd«mnation d all dis 
intereatM men By this oouree alone war in Europe can 
be with certainty prerested. (No. 4 44S.) 

Well, Sir, that I think we? a bold dispatch to 
write after the rejection, for the second or third 
time, of our overtures to F^nce That bnn^'s us 
up to the last day of the year 

But before I proceed to more recent transactions, 
it IS necessary to call the attention of the House 
to the remarkable contrast between the menaces 
lavished on Germany and the expectations to 
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u.'c the mildest, term — that were held out to Den- 
mark. The great object of Her Mnjcstj'’s Govern- 
ment when the difficulties began to be very 
serious, was to induce Denmark to revoke the 
patent of Holstein — that ia, to terminate the 
constitution. The constitution of Holstein had 
been granted very recently before the death of 
the King, with a violent desire on the part of the 
monarch to fulfil his promises. It wa.s a wise and 
excellent constitution by which Holstein became 
airtually independent. It enjoyed the fullness of 
self-government, and was held only by sovereign 
tics to Denmark, ns Norw.ay is held to Sweden. 
The Danish Govcmnicnt were not at all willing 
to revoke the constitution in Holstein. It was 
one that did them credit, and was naturally 
popular in Holstein. Still, the Diet was very 
an.\-ious that the patent should be revoked, 
because if Holstein continued satisfied it was 
impossible to trade on the intimate connexion 
between Schleswig and Holstein, the lever by 
which the kingdom of Denmark was to be destroyed . 
The Diet, therefore, insisted that the patent should 
be revoked. Her Jlajc-sty’s Government, I believe, 
approved the patent of Holstein ns the Danish 
Government had done, but, as a means of obtain- 
ing peace and saving Denmark, they made use of 
all the means in their power to induce Denmark 
to revoke that constitution. Sir Augustus Paget, 
\sTiting to the Foreign Sccretar}' on October 14, 
and describing an interview with M. Hall, the 
Prime Minister of Denmark, says : 

After much further eonvcraition, in wliicli I mntle u^o of 
every nrjninicnt to induce Iiis I?.vcel!encv to adopt n con- 
ciliatory eoviree, and in wiiich 1 warned him of the dang.'r 

rot Q 
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of rejecting the friendly counsels now offered by Her 
llejeaty’s GoTcmment— {Ko 3| 182}~ 

M Hall promises to tnthdtaw the patent 'What 
interpretation could 51 Hall place on that inter- 
view ’ He was called upon to do what ho knew 
to bo distasteful, and beliered to be impolitic 
He 13 warned of the danger of rejectmg those 
friendly counsels, and in consequen'*e of that 
warning he gives way and surtenders his opimon 
I would candidly ask what is the interpretation 
which in private life would be put on such language 
as I have quoted, and which had been acted upon 
by those to whom it was addressed I 

Well, we now come to the federal execution in 
Holstein Speaking literally, the federal execution 
was a legal act, ana Denmark conld not resist it 
But from the manner in which it was about to be 
earned into eSect, and in consei^ence of the 
pretensions connected with it, the banes were of 
opinion that it would have been better at once 
to resist the execution, which aimed a fatal blow 
at the independence of Schleswig, and upon this 
point they felt strongly Well, Her 5Iaje8ty’a 
Government — and I give them full credit for being 
actuated by the best motives — thought otherwise, 
and wished the Danish Government to submit to 
this execution And what was the sort of language 
used by them m order to bnng about that result I 
Sir Augustus Paget replied in this way to the 
objections of the Danish hlimster 

I replied that Deonark wold at all events have a better 
chance of securing the asistance of the Powers if the exe 
cntion were not resisted. 

I ask any candid man to put his own inter- 
pretation upon this language And on the 12th 
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of the same month Lord Rns^cll himself tells 
M. Billc, the Danish Minister in London, that 
there is no connexion between the engagements 
of Denmark to Germany, and the engagements of 
the German Powers under the treaty of 1852. 
After such n declaration from the English lilinister 
in the metropolis, a declaration which must have 
had the greatest effect upon the policy of the 
Danish Government — of course they submitted 
to the execution. But ha^dng revoked the patent 
and submitted to the execution, as neither the 
one nor the other was the real object of the 
German Powers, a new demand was made which 
was one of the greatest consequence. 

Now, listen to this. The new demand was to 
repeal the old constitution. I want to put clearly 
before the House the position of the Danish 
Government with respect to this much-talkcd-of 
constitution. There had been in the preceding 
j'ear a Parliamentary Reform Bill carried in 
Denmark. The King died before having gis'en 
his assent to it, though he was most willing to 
have done so. Tlio instant the new King suc- 
ceeded, the Parliamentary Reform Bill was brought 
to him. Of course great excitement prevailed in 
Denmark, just ns it did in England at the time 
of the Reform Bill under similar circumstances, 
and the King was placed in a most difficult posi- 
tion. Now, observe this: England, who was so 
obtrusive and pragmatical in the counsels which 
she gave, who was always offering advice and 
suggestions, hung back when the question arose 
whether the new King should give his assent to 
the Reform Bill or not. England was selfishly 
silent, and would incur no responsibility. The 
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excitement m Copenhagen was great, and the 
King gave bis assent to the Bill Bat mark! 
at that moment it was not at all impossible that il 
Her Majesty’s Government had wntten a dispatch 
to Copenhagen asking the King not to give his 
assent to the Bill fat the apace of six weeks in 
order to assist England m the negotiations she 
was carrjmg on in behalf of Denmark , and if the 
King had convened his council and laid before 
them the express wish of an ally who was then 
looked upon by Denmark with confidence and 
hope, especially from the tune that France had 
declared she woald not assist her, 1 cannot doubt 
that the King would have complied with a request 
that was so important to his fortunes But the 
instant the King had sanctioned the sew con* 
stitutiOQ, the English Govemment began writing 
dispatches calling upon him to revoke it Aye, 
but what was his position then f How conld he 
revoke it ? The King was a constitutional king , 
he could have put an end to this constitution only 
by a coup d'etat , and he was not m a position, 
nor I bebeve if he were had he the inclination, to 
do such an act. The onlj cosstitutioss) coarse 
open to him was to csU the new Parhament 
together with the view of revoking the con* 
stitution 

But gee what would have been the position 
of afiaus then In England the Reform Act was 
passed m 1832, new elections took place under it, 
and the House assembled under Lord Althoip, 
as the leader of the Government Now suppose 
Lord Althorp had come down to that House with 
a King s speech recommending them to revoke 
the Reform Act, and have asked leave to introduce 
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another Bill for the purpose of reforming the 
constitution, would it not have been asking an 
utter impossibUity ? But how did Her Majesty’s 
Government act towards Denmark in similar 
circumstances ? First of all, the noble lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office wrote to Lord Wbde- 
house on December 20, giving formal advice to 
the Danish Government to repeal the constitution, 
and Lord 'Wodehouse, who had been sent upon 
this painful and, I must say, impossible office to 
the Danish Minister, thus speate of the way in 
which he had performed his task : 

1 pointed out to M. Hall ako that if, on the one hand. 
Her Majesty’s Government would never counsel the Danish 
Government to yield anything inconsistent with the honour 
and independence of the Danish Crown, and the integrity 
of the King’s dominions ; so, on the other hand, wo haS 
a right to crpect that the Danish Government would not, 
by putting forward extreme pretensions, drive matters to 
extiemitics. 

And Sir Augustus Paget, who appears to have 
performed his duty with great temper and talent, 
writing on December 22, says : 

I asked M. Hall to reflect what would be the position of 
Denmark if the advice of the Powers were refused, and 
what it would be if accepted, and to draw his own con- 
clusions. (Ko. 4, 420.) 

Now, I ask, what are the conclusions which any 
gentleman — I do not care on what side of the 
House he may sit — ^would have drawn from such 
language as that ? But before that, a special 
interview took place between Lord Wodehouse 
and the Danish Minister, of which Lord Wode- 
house writes ; 

It was my duty to declare to M. Hall that if the Danish 
Government rejected our advice. Her Jlajesty’s Govern- 
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m«nC most l^re Deamatk Ui eaooaater C<rminj ca het 

own T^poDEib^itj 

"Well, Sir, I ask again whether there are two 
interpretations to be pot npoa such obserrations 
as these ’ And what happened 7 It was itnpos 
eible for U Ball, who was the author of the con 
stitution, to pat an end to it , so he resigned — a 
new Government is formed, and under the new 
constitution Parliament is absolutely called to- 
gether to pass an Act to terminate its own existence 
Andin January Sir Augustus Paget tells the Danish 
Government with some nencett 
If Iter would « amm ftii tbs BijfsnaA and propose a 
repieal of the conatrtutioo, they woiild att wisely, is ac 
cordanee with the adnce of their friesds, and the reeponn 
bUity ot the wu would net be laid at tbeir door 
Well, then, these were three subjects on 
which the representation of Sogland induced 
Denmark to aaopt a conise against her will, and, 
as the Danes beueved, against their policv The 
plot begins to thicken notwithstanding the revo- 
cation of the patent, the federal execution, and the 
xpesl ci tie cestttisixKT, eae tim^nzere ts itvsteS, 
and Schleswig IS about to be invaded Afiausnow 
become most critical No sooner is this known 
than a very haughty loeoace is sent to Austria 
Prom a dispatch of Lord Bloomfield, dated 
December 31, it will be seen that Austria was 
threatened if Schleswig was invaded, that 
The conseqaencet would be eenoos. The question would 
ceese to be a ponly Geimui one, and would become one 
of European importance. 

On January 4, EarlBussellwnteatollr Murrav, 
at the Court of Saxony 

The meet eenous consequences are to be apprehended il 
the Gensans inrade Schl»wig (So 4 481) 
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On the 9th, again, he writes to Dresden ; 

The lino taken by Saxony destroys confidence in diplo- 
matic relations with that State. (No. 4, 502.) 

On January 18 he writes to Lord Bloomfield : 

You are instmeted to represent in the strongest terms to 
Count Kechberg, and, if you shall have an opportunity of 
doing so, to the Emperor, the extreme injustice and danger 
of the principle and practice of taking possession of the 
territory of a State as what is called a material guarantee 
for the obtainment of certain international demands, in- 
stead of pressing those demands by the usual method of 
negotiation. Such a practice is fatal to peace, and- de- 
structive of the independence of States. It is destructive of 
peace because it is an act of war, and if resistance takes 
place it is the beginning of war. But war so begun may 
not be confined ^vIthin the narrow limits of its early com- 
mencement, as was proved in 1853, when the occupation 
of the Danubian Principalities by Russia as a material 
guarantee proved the direct cause of the (Crimean War. 
(No. 4, 664.) 

It is only because I do not wish to weary the 
House that I do not read it all, but it is extremely 
well written. [‘ Read.’] 

Well, ^;hen, the dispatch goes on to say : 

Shch a practice is most mjuribus to tie md'epand'ence 
and integrity of the State to which it is applied, because a 
territory so occupied con scarcely be left by the occupy^ 
force in the same state in which it was when the occupation 
took place. But, moreover, such a practice may recoil 
upon those who adopt it, and, in the ever- varying coarse oi 
events, it may be most inconveniently applied to those who, 
having set the example, had flattered themselves it never 
could be applied to them. (No. 4, 664.) 

Well, the invasion of Schleswig is impending, 
and then an identic note is sent to Vienna and 
Berlin in these terms : 

Her Majesty’s Government having been informed that 
the Governments of Austria and Prussia have addressed 
a threatening summons to Denmark, the undersigned has 
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been instructed to ask {oratormal declaration on the part 
of those Govemmenta that they adhere to the principle of 
the integnty of the Danuh monareby (No 4, 665 ) 

And agniQ, writing to Lord Bloomfield, the 
Secretary o! State for Foreign Affairs speaks 
of the mTasioii as ‘ a breach of faith which 
may entail upon Europe widespread calamities’. 
But all these remonstrances were in vain Not 
withstanding these solemn warmngs, notwith 
standing this evidence that in the German Courts 
the just influence of England was lowered, the 
invasion of Schleswig takes place And what is 
the conduct of the Government t They hurry 
aeam to Pans They propose a joint declaration 
of the non German Powen Earl Russell writes 
to Lord Cowley in the middle of January An 
answer was sent, I believe, the next day, the 14th, 
and this is Lord Cowley’a statement in reference to 
the opinion of the French Government 
As to the (our Powers impremngopon the Diet the heaey 
reepoDsiHbty thet it would incur if, by any precipiUte 
messuRe, it were to break tfae peace of Europe befon the 
Conference which had been propoeed by the British Corem 
ment (or conaidcniig the meone of letllmc the queetion 
between Germany and Demnork. and thereby maintouung 
that peace con be assembled SLDrouyndelJluyB observed 
that he bad not forgotten that when Bossia had been 
warned by France, Great Britain, and Austria of the re 
sponsibilj ty which abe was mcurnDg by her conduct towards 
Poland, Prace GorUchokoCI had replied, ‘ that Biusia was 
ready to assume that reeponsibibty before God and man.' 
He, lor one, did not wish to provoke another answer of the 
same sort to be received with the same indideience. 
(No 4,636.) 

The drama now becomes deeply interesting 
The events are quick. That la the answer of the 
French Government , and on the next day Lord 
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Rxissell writes to Lord Cowlev to propose concert 
and co-operation with France to maintain the 
treatv — that is, to prevent the occupation of 
Schleswig. Lord Cowley writes the next day to 
Lord Russell that the French Government want 
to know what ‘ concert and co-operation ' mean. 
Lord Russell at last, on January 24, writes to say 
that concert and co-operation mean ‘ if necessary, 
material assistance to Denmark That must have 
been about the same time when the Cabinet was 
sitting to draw up Her Majesty’s speech, assuring 
Parliament that negotiations continued to be 
carried on in the interest of peace. Now, Sir, 
what was the answer of the French Government 
when, at last, England invited her to go to war 
to settle the question between Germany and 
Denmark ? I will read the reply : 

SI. Drouyn de Lhuys, after recapitulating the substance 
of my dispatch of January 24 to j’our Excellency, explains 
very clearly the views of the French Government upon 
the’ subject. The Emperor recognizes the value of the 
London treaty as tending to preserve the balance of power 
and maintain the peace of Europe. But the Government 
of France, while paying a just tribute to the purport and 
objects of the treaty of 1852, is ready to admit that cir- 
comstances may require its modification. Tho Emperor 
has always been disposed to pay great regard to the feelings 
and aspirations of nationalities. It is not to be denied that 
the national feelings and aspirations of Germany tend to 
a closer connexion with the Germans of Holstein and 
Schleswig. The Emperor would feel repugnance to any 
course which should bind him to oppose in arms the wishes 
of Germany. It may ho comparatively easy for England to 
carry on a ivar which can never go beyond the maritime 
operations of blockade and capture of ships. Schleswig 
and England are far apart from each other. But the sofl 
of Germany touches tho soil of France, and a war between 
France and Germany w ould be one of the most burdensome 
and one of the most hazardous which the French Empire 

Q 3 
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could engage. Beaidca these consideratioas, the Emperor 
cannot fail to rccollMt that he has been mado an object of 
mistrust and suspicion m Enrope on account of bia sup* 
posed projects of aggrandizemnt on the Rhine. A war 
commenced on the hontiers of Germany would not fad to 
give strength to these unfounded snd unwamntable im* 

K 'ations. For these reasons, the GoTemment of the 
peioi will not take at present any engagement on the 
subject of Denmark. If, pereafter, the balance of power 
should be scnously threatened, the Emperor may be mclmed 
to take new meaauiea m the mterest of Fiance and of 
Europe But for the present the Emperor reaerres to his 
Government entire liberty (Ito.4, dio) 

Well, Sir, I ahould think that, after the reception 
o{ that dispatch, thoagh it might hare been Tery 
hard to convince the Foreign S^retsry of the fact, 
any other person might easily have Buspected that 
the inst loflcence of England was lowered in 
another quartet of Europe <9 

Sir, I have now brougot events to the period 
when Parliament met, trespassing, I fear, too much 
on the indulgence of the Mouse , bub honourable 
members will remember that, m order to give this 
narrative to-day, it was necessary for me to peruse 
1,500 pnnted folio pages, and 1 trust I have done 
no more than advert to those passages to which 
it was requisite to direct attention in order that 
the Mouse might form a complete and candid 
opinion of the case I will not dwell, or only for 
the slightest possible tune, on what occurred upon 
the meeting of Parliament Sir, when we met 
there were no papers , and I remember that when 
I asked for papers there was not, I will frankly say, 
on both Bides of the House, a sufficient sense of 
the very great importance of the occasion, and 
of the Bin^ar circamstance that the papers were 
not presented to us. It turned out afterwards from 
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what fell from the Secretaty of State in another 
place, that it was never intended that the papers 
should be presented at the meeting of Parliament. 
The noble lord at the head of the Government 
treated the inquiry for papers in a jaunty rvay, 
and said, ‘ Oh ! you shall have papers, and I rrish 
you joy of them.’ That was the tone of the First 
Minister in reference to the most important diplo- 
matic correspondence ever laid before Parliament 
since the rupture of the Treaty of Amiens : but 
we are all now aware of the importance of these 
transactions. It was weeks — months almost — 
before we became masters of the case, but during 
the inter^'al the most disastrous circumstances 
occurred, showing the increased peril and danger 
of Denmark, and the successes of the invaders of 
her territory. We all remember their entrance 
into Jutland. We all remember the inquiries which 
were made on the subject, and the assurances which 
were given. But it was impossible for the House 
to pronounce any opinion, because the papers were 
not before it, and the moment we bad the papers, 
a Conference was announced. 

One word with respect to the Conference. I 
never was of opinion that the Conference would 
arrive at any advantageous result. I could not 
persuade myself, after reading the papers, that, 
whatever might be the cause, any one seriously 
wished for a settlement, except, of course. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and they had a reason for it. 
The Conference lasted six weeks. It wasted six 
weeks. It lasted as long as a carnival, and, like a 
carnival, it was an affair of masks and mystification. 
Our Ministers went to it as men in distressed circum- 
stances go to a place of amusement — to while sway 
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the time, mth a consciousnees of impending failure 
However, the summary o£ tho Conference 13 this, 
that Her "Uajesty s Gorenunent made two con 
siderable proposals Ther proposed, first, the dis 
membennent of Dentnatk So math for its in 
tegnty They proposed, tn the second place, that 
the remamder of Denmark should be placed under 
the joint guarantee of the Great Powers They 
would have created another Turkey jn Europe, in 
the same geographical relation the scene of the 
same rival intrigues, and the same fertile source of 
constant misconceptions and wars So mneh for 
the independence of Denmark These two ptoposi 
tionh having been made, the one disastrous to the 
integnty and the other to the independence of 
Denmark, the Conference, even with these sacn 
fices oSered, was a barren failure 
And I now wish to ask — after having, I hoM, 
with some clearness and in a manner tolerably 
comprehensive, placed the case before honourable 
members — what is then opinion of the management 
of these afiaire by Her ilajesty s Goremment ? 
I showed you that the begiomim of this inter- 
ference was a treaty by which England entered 
into obligations as regards Denmark sot difierent 
from those of France 1 have shown you, on 
the evidence of the Secretary of State, that the 
present position of France with respect to Den 
mark 13 one quite magnammous &ee from all 
difficulties and disgrace I have shown you, 
I think, what every man indeed feels, that the 
position of England under this treaty, on the con 
trary, is most embairasamg surrounded with 
diffictJties, and full of humiliation I have stated 
my Opinion that the difference between the position 
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of England and that of France arose from the mis- 
management of our afiairs. That appeared to me 
to he the natural inference and logical deduction. 
I have given you a narrative of the manner in 
which our affairs have been conducted, and now 
I ask you what is your opinion ? Do you see in 
the management of those affairs that capacity, and 
especially that land of capacity that is adequate to 
the occasion ? Do you find in it that sagacity, 
prudence, that dexterity, that quickness of per- 
ception, and those conciliatory moods which we are 
always taught to believe necessary in the transac- 
tion of our foreign affairs ? Is there to be seen 
that knowledge of human nature, and especially 
that peculiar kind of science, most necessary in 
these affairs — an acquaintance with the character 
of foreign coxmtries and of the chief actors in the 
scene 2 

Sir, for my part I find all these qualities wanting ; 
and in consequence of the want of these qualities, 
I see that three results have accrued. The first is 
that the avowed policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has failed. The second is, that our just in- 
fluence in the councils of Europe has been lowered. 
Thirdly, in consequence of our just influence in 
the councils of Europe being lowered, the securities 
for peace are diminished. These are three results 
which have followed in consequence of the want of 
the qualities to which I have alluded, and in conse- 
quence of the management of these affairs by the 
Government. Sir, I need not, I think, trouble the 
House with demonstrating that the Government 
have failed in their avowed policy of upholding the 
independence and integrity of Denmark. The first 
result may be thrown aside. I come therefore to 
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the second By the just influence of EngUnd in 
the councils of Europe I mesn an influence contra 
distinguished from that Tchich u obtained by in 
trigue and secret uoderstaodiog I mean an in 
fluence that results from the conviction of foreign 
Powers that our resources ate great end that our 
policy 18 moderate and steadfast Since the 
settlement that followed the great revolutionary 
war England who obtained at that time — as 
she deserved to do for she bore the brunt of 
the struggle— wl o obtained at that time all the 
fair objects of her ambition has on the whole 
followed a Conservative foreign policy 1 do not 
mean hy Conservative foreign policy a foreign 
policy that would disapprove — still less oppose— 
the natural development of nations I mean a 
foreign policy interested in the tranqmllitjr and 
prosperity of the world the normal condition of 
which la peace and which does not ally itself 
with the revolutionary party of Europe Other 
countries hai'e then political systems and publio 
objects as England had though they may not have 
attained them She is not to took upon them with 
unreasonable jealousy The position of England 
in the councils of Europie is essentially that of & 
moderating and mediatorial Power Her interest 
and her policy are when changes are inevitable 
and necessary to assist so that these changes if 
possible may be accomplished without war or if 
war occurs that its duration and aspenty may he 
lessened Tbs is what I mean by the just influence 
of England in the connola of Europe It appears 
to me thatjust influence of England in the councils 
of Europe has been lowered Within twelve 
months we have been twice repulsed at St Peters 
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burg. Twice have we supplicated in vain at Paris. 
We have menaced Austria, and Austria has allowed 
OUT menaces to pass her like an idle wind. We have 
threatened Prussia, and Prussia has defied us. Our 
objurgations have rattled over the head of the 
German Diet, and the German Diet has treated 
them with contempt. 

Again, Sir, during the last few months there is 
scarcely a form of diplomatic interference which 
has not been suggested or adopted by the English 
Government — except a Congress. Conferences at 
Vienna, at Paris, at London, aU have been pro- 
posed ; protocols, joint declarations, sole media- 
tion, joint mediation, identic notes, sole notes, 
\inited notes — everything has been tried. Couriers 
from the Queen have been scouring Europe with 
the exuberant fertility of abortive projects. After 
the termination of the most important Conference, 
held in the capital of the Queen, over which the 
chief Minister of Her Majesty’s foreign relations 
presided, and which was attended with all the 
pomp sad cecaaicay raqaieite iar so great sa oees- 
sion, we find that its sittings have been perfectly 
barren ; and the chief Ministers of the Cabinet 
closed the proceedings by quitting the scene of 
their exertions and appearing in the two Houses of 
Parliament to tell the country that they have no 
allies, and that, as they have no allies, they can do 
nothing. ■ Pardon me, I must not omit to do justice 
to the exulting boast of the Secretary of State, who, 
in the midst of discomfiture, finds solace in the 
sympathy and politeness of the neutral Powers. 
I do not grudge Lord Russell the sighs of Russia 
or the smiles of Prance ; but I regret that, with 
characteristic discretion, he .should have quitted 
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the battle of the Confewoce onl7 to tale Lis scat 
in the House of Lords to denounce the perfidy of 
Prussia, and to mourn oter Austrian ficUencss. 
There wanted but one tocch to complete the pic- 
ture, and It was auppbcd by the noole lord, the 
First Minister 

Sir I listened with astonishment — I bstened with 
Bs'onishment as the noble lord condemned the 
Mces of hts nctim, and inveighed at the last 
moment against the obetinacy of unhappy Den- 
mark Denmark would not submit to arbitration 
But on what conditions did the German Powers 
accept It ? And what eecnntr had Denmark I 
That if m the Conference ahe could not obtain an 
assurance that the neutral Powers wonld support 
herbyforceontbebaeoftheSchlei— whatseenntr, 
I say had she that any other line would be mam 
tamed— an nn^own line by an unknown arbiter ? 
Sir, It does appear to me unpoasible to deny, under 
these circumsunces, that the ]ust influence of 
England in the councils of Europe is towered 
An^ DOW, 1 ask, what are the consequences of the 
inst influence of England in the councils of Europe 
being lowered ’ The consequences are — to use a 
familiar phrase in the dispatches — * most eenous , 
because m exact proportion as that influence is 
lowered the secunties for peace are diminished 
I Uy this down as a great principle, which cannot 
be controverted, in the management of our foreign 
aSairs If England is resolved upon a particular 
pobey, warisnotprobaWe U there is, under these 
circumstances, a cordial alliance between England 
and France, war is most dt£cnlt, but if there 
13 a thorough understanding between England, 
France, and Rnasia, war is impossible 
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These Trere the happy conditions under which 
Her Majesty’s Miiusters entered office, and whicli 
they enjoyed when they began to move in the 
question of Denmark. Two years ago, and even 
less, there was a cordial understanding between 
England, France, and Russia upon this question 
or any question which might arise bettveen Ger- 
many and Denmark. What cards to play 1 What 
advantages in the management of afiairs ! It 
seemed, indeed, that they might reasonably look 
forward to a future which would justify the con- 
fidence of Parliament ; when they might point 
with pride to what they had accomplished, and 
appeal to public opinion to support them. But 
what has happened ? They have alienated Russia, 
they have estranged France, and then they call Par- 
liament together to declare war against Germany. 
^Vhy, suclT a thing never happened before in the 
history of this country. Nay, more, I do not think 
it can ever happen again. It is one of those por- 
tentous results which occur now and then to humili- 
ate and depress the pride of nations, and to lower 
our confidence in human intellect. Wefi, Sir, as 
the difficulties increase, as the obstacles are multi- 
plied, as the consequences of the perpetual errors 
and constant mistakes are gradually becoming 
more apparent, you always find Her Majesty’s 
Government nearer war. As in private life we 
know it is the weak who are always violent, 
so it is with Her Majesty’s Ministers. As long as 
they are confident in their allies, as long as they 
possess the cordial sympathy of the Great Powers, 
they speak with moderation, they cormsel with dig- 
nity ; but, like all incompetent men, when they are 
in extreme difficulty, they can see but one resource. 
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and that is force Whenaflairs cannot be arranged 
in peace you see them turmng first to St Petersburg 
— that was a bold ^patch which was sent to 
St Petersburg in January last, to ask Russia to 
declare war against Germany — and twice to Pans, 
entreating that violence may be used to extricate 
them from the consequences of their own mis- 
takes It 18 o^y by giving Government credit, as 
I have been doing throughout, for the complete 
smcentyof their expresstona and conduct, that their 
behaviour la explicable Assume that their policy 
was a war policy, and it is qmte intelligible When- 
ever difficulties arise, their resolution is instantly to 
have recourse to violence Every word they utter, 
every dispatch they write, seems always to look to a 
scene of coUision Wbat is the state of Europe at 
this moment t IVhat ts the state of Euro^ pro- 
duced by this management of our aSaus T I know 
not what other honourable gentlemen may think, 
butit app^is to me most serious I find the great 
German Towers openly arowjag that it is not in 
their capacity to fulfil (heir engagements I find 
Europe impotent to vindicate public law because 
all the great alliances are broken down , and I find 
a proud and generous nation like England shrinking 
with the reserve of magnanimity from the responsi- 
bility of commencing war, yet sensitively smarting 
under the impression that her honour is stamed — 
stained bypledges which ought notto have beengiven, 
and expectations which 1 maintain ought never to 
havebeenheldoutbywiseandcompetentatatesmen 
Sir, this IS anarchy It therefore appears to me 
obvious that Her Majesty's Government have failed 
in their avowed policy of maintaining the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Denmark It appears 
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to me imdeniable that the just influence of 
England is lowered in the councils of Europe. It 
appears to me too painfully clear that to lower our 
influence is to diminish the securities of peace. 
And what defence have we ? If ever a criticism is 
made on his ambiguous conduct the noble lord 
asks me, ‘ What is your policy ? ’ My answer 
might be my policy is the honour of England and 
the peace of Europe, and the noble lord has 
betrayed both. I can understand a Minister 
coming to Parliament when there is a question 
of domestic interest of the highest character for 
consideration, such as the emancipation of the 
Catholics, the principles on which our commercial 
code is to be established, or our representative 
system founded. I can quite understand — al- 
though I should deem it a very weak step — a 
Minister saying, ‘ Such questions are open questions, 
and we leave it to Parliament to decide what is 
to be our policy.’ Parliament is in possession of 
all the information on such subjects that is neces- 
sary or can be obtained. Parliament is as com- 
petent to come to a judgement upon the emancipa- 
tion of any part of our subjects who are not in 
possession of the privileges to which they are en- 
titled ; the principles on which a commercial code 
is to be established or a representative system 
founded are as well known to them as to any body 
of men in the world ; but it is quite a new doctrine 
to appeal to Parliament to initiate a foreign policy. 

To initiate a foreign policy is the prerogative 
of the Grown, exercised under the responsibility of 
constitutional Slinisters. It is devised, initiated, 
and carried out in secrecy, and justly and wisely 
so. What do we know as to what may be going on 
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m Downine Str«t nt Ihu moment ! Wo knox 
not what ai«patclica rosT bare been wnttco, ot 
whatpropooafa may hare been made toanvforeipi 
Tower For ausht I know, the noble lord thu 
morning may have made another proposition 
which might light np a ptneml European war. It u 
for Parliament to inquire, to cnticue, to eunport, 
or condemn in queatiooa of foreign policy; uut it 
u not for Parliament to initiate a foreign policy in 
absolute Ignorance of the aUte of affairs That 
would be to ask a man to eel hu house on fire 
1 will go further lie is not a wise, I am eure he 
IS not a patriotic, roan who, at a cruis like the 
present, would accept office on conditions Wbat 
conditions could bo made when we are in ignorance 
of out real state 1 Any conditions we could offer 
m a vote of the House of Commons tamed upon 
a particular point might be found extremely oawue 
wtien we were placed to possession of the real 
position of the country Xo, Sir, we most not 
allow Her Stajesty’s Government to escape from 
their responsibilitr. That is at the bottom of all 
their demands when tbey ask, ‘ WTsat is your 
policy ’ ' The verr first night we met — on 
February 4 — we haj the same question Parlia* 
ment was called together by a Jlinistry to distress 
to give them a policy But Parliament main- 
tained a dignified and discreet reserve and you 
now find in what a position the hlinistry are placed 
to-night 

Sir, It IS not for any man in this House, on what- 
ever side he sits, to indicate the policy of this 
country in our foreign relations — it is the duty of 
no one but the responsible Ministers of the Crown 
The most we can do » to tell the noble lord w^t 
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>It Lobos, m layiag on the Table of your 
Lordships’ House, as I am about to do, the 
Protocols of the Congress of Berlin, I hare thought 
I should only be doing my duty to your Lordshiw’ 
House, to Parliament genemlly, and to Ae 
country, if I made soma reiaarla os the policy 
whwb rras supported by the Represcntatwe* of 
Her Majesty at the Congress, and which is em* 
bo^sd in the Treaty of ^riis and in the Conres> 
tion which was placed on your Lordships’ Table 
during my absence 

My Lords, you are aware that the Treaty of 
S-m Stefann was Vwkad. on wiJJi. miiAh. diatjmsfe 
and alarm by Her Majesty’s Gorernment — that 
they behered it was calc^ted to bring about 
a state of affairs dangerous to European ude* 

g mdence, and injonous to the interests of the 
citish. Empire Our impeachment of that policy 
13 before your Lcrdsbips and the country, and is 
contained in the Circnlw of my noble Fnend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs in April last 
Oui present contention is that we can show that, 
by the changes and modifications which have been 
made in tbe Treaty of San Stefano by the Congress 
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apparent that his antbontj »n that respect coaid 
b« eiereised by him only in deference to the 
sapenot Power which had Tanqoished him, »ad 
to whom the propaed, amusements would haye 
kept him in «ub]ection/ Jly Lords, m the«e 
matteis the Consresa of Berlin have made great 
changes They haTO restored to the Sultan two- 
thirds of the territory which was to have formed 
the great Bulgarian State They have restored 
to him upwards of 30,000 geo^phical square 
miles, and 2,500,000 of population — that terntorr 
being the richest in the BalkaiK, where meet 
of the land is nch, and the population one of the 
wealthiest, most ingenious, and Tnc«t loral ol h.s 
eubiects. The Ironuets of hia State have been 
pushed forward from the mere environs of Salomca 
and Adnanople to the imes of the Balkans and 
Trajan's Pass , the new Principality, which was 
to exercise such an influence, and piMuce a revo* 
lution in the disposition ot ihetemtoiy and policy 
of that Mrt of the globe is now merely a State 
in the Valley of the Danube, and both in its 
extent and its population is reduced to one third 
of what was contemplated bv the Treaty of San 
Stefano My LonL. it has been said that while 
the Conzre«a of Berlin decided upon a pobev so 
bold as that of declanng the nnrre of the Balkans 
as the frontier cl what may now be called New 
Turkev, thev have, in fact, fomi'hed it with 
a frontier which, instead of being impregnable, 
is in some parts undefended, and is altogether 
one of an inadequate character 3I\ Lords, it os 
very diihcult to decide, so far as nature is con* 
cemed, whether any combination of circumstances 
can ever be brought about which would furnish 
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what is caUed an impregnable frontier. Whether 
it he river, desert, or mountainous range, it will 
be found, in the long run, that the impregnability 
of a frontier must be supplied by the vital spirit 
of man ; and that it is by the courage, discipline, 
patriotism, and devotion of a population that 
impregnable frontiers can alone be formed. And, 
my Lords, when I remember what race of men it 
was that created and defended Plevna, I must 
confess my confidence that, if the cause be a good 
one, they will not easily find that the frontier of 
the Balkans is indefensible. But it is said that 
although the Congress has furnished — and it 
pretended to furnish nothing more — a competent 
military frontier to Turkey, the disposition was so 
ill managed, that, at the same time, it failed to 
secure an effective barrier — ^that in devising the 
frontier, it so arranged matters that this very line 
of the Balkans may be turned. The Congress has 
been charged with having committed one of the 
greatest blunders that could possibly have been 
accomplished by leaving Sofia in the possession 
of a Power really independent of Turkey, and 
one which, in the course of time, might become 
hostile to Turkey. My Lords, this is, in my opinion, 
an error on the part of those who furnish informa- 
tion of. an authentic character to the different 
populations of Europe, who naturally desire to 
have correct information on such matters. It is 
said that the position of Sofia is of a commanding 
character, and that of its value the Congress were 
not aware, and that it was yielded to an imperious 
demand on the part of one of the Powers repre- 
sented at the Congress. My Lords, I can assure 
your Lordships that there is not a shadow of 
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truth in the etatement I shall show that when 
the Congress resolved to establish the line of the 
Balkans as the frontier of Turkey, thej felt that 
there would have been no difficmt}, as a matter 
of course, in I\ukey retainiiig the possession of 
Sofia ^Vhat happened was this The highest 
military authonty of the Turks — so I think I may 
describe him — was one of the Plenipotentiancs 
at the Congress of the Porte — I allude toMehemet 
All Pasha Well, the moment the bne of the 
Balkans was spoken of. he brought under the 
notice of his Colleagues at the Conference — and 
especially, I may say, of the Plenipotentianes of 
England—hu views on the subject , and, Bwabsg 
as he did not only with militaiy authority, But also 
with consummate acquaintance with all these 
locabties, he said nothmg could he more erroneous 
than the idea that SoEa was a strong strategical 
position, and that those who possessed it would 
immediately turn the Balkans and march on 
Constantinople He aaid that as a strategical 
position it was worthless, but that there was 
a position in the Sandjak. of Sofia which, if properly 
defended, might be regarded as impregnable, and 
that was the Pass of Ichtiman He thought it of 
vital importance to the Sultan that that position 
should be secured to Turkey, as then His Majesty 
would have an efficient defence to his capital 
That position was secured It is a pass which, if 
properly defended will prevent any host, howei et 
powerful, from taking Constantinople by turning 
the Balkans But, in consequence of that arrange 
ment, it became the duty «xf the Plempotentianes 
to see what would be the best arrangement in 
regard of Sofia and its immediate districts The 
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a great error on the part of the CJongress not to 
have eecuxed it for Totkey, quite forget that 
between the Bosphorua and Varna, upon the 
coast of the Black Sea, the Congress has allotted 
to Turkey a much more important point on the 
Black Sea — the harbour of Burgos 3Iy Lords, 
1 think I have shown that the charges made 
against the Congress on these three grounds — the 
frontiers of the Balkans, the non retention of Sofia, 
and the giving up of Varna — have no foundation 
whatever 

Weil, my Lords, having established the Balkans 
as the frontier of Turkey in Europe, the Congress 
resolved that South of the Balkans, to a certaio 
extent, the country should be form^ into a Fro> 
vuce to which shonld be given the same of 
Eastern Roumelia At one time it was proposed 
by some to call it South Bulgaria , but it was 
manifest that with ench a name between it and 
North Bulgaria there would be constant mtngning 
to bring aMut a union between the two Provinces. 
We, therefore, thought that the Province of East 
Roumelia should be formed, and that there should 
be established in it a Government somewhat 
different from that of contiguous provinces where 
the authority of the Saltan might be more un- 
bzmted 1 am not myself of opinion that, as 
a general rule, it is wise to interfere with a inihtary 
Power which you acknowledge , but, though it 
might have been erroneous, as a political principle, 
to limit the imLtary anthonty of the Sultan, yet 
there are in this world other things besides political 
principles — there are such things as historical facts, 
and he would not be a prudent statesman who did 
not take into consideration histoncal facts as well 
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as political principles. The province -wMch we 
have formed into Eastern Roumelia had been the 
scene of many excesses, by parties on both sides, 
to which human nature looks with deep regret ; 
and it was thought advisable, in malang these 
arrangements for the peace of Europe, that we 
should take steps to prevent the probable recur- 
rence of such events. Yet to do this, and not give 
'the Sultan a direct military authority in the 
province, would have been, in our opinion, a 
grievous error. We have, therefore, decided that 
the Sultan should have the power to defend the 
barrier of the Balkans with all his available force^ 
Bie has power to defend his frontiers by land and 
by sea, both by the passes of the mountains and 
the ports and strongholds of the Black Sea. Nn 
limit has been placed on the amount of force ho 
may bring to bear with that object. No one can 
dictate to him what the amount of that force shall 
be ; but, in respect to the interior and the internal 
government of the province, we thought the time 
had arrived when we should endeavour to carry 
into eSect some of those important proposals 
intended for the better administration of the 
States of the Sultan, which were discussed and 
projected at the Conference of Constantinople. 

My Lords, I will not enter into any minute details 
on these questions. They might weary you at this 
moment, and I have several other matters on 
which I must yet touch ; but, generally speaking, 
I imagine there are three great points which we 
shall have before us in any attempt to improve the 
administration of Turkish Dominion. Eirst of all, 
it is most important — and we have so established 
it in Eastern Roumelia — that the ofSce of Governor 
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shall ho for a spoeifie penod, and that, as in India, 
It should not he for less than five years If that 
system generally obtained m the dominions of the 
Sultan I bebeve it woidd be of incalculable benefit 
Secondly, we thought it desirable that there should 
be instituted pubbc aasembbes, in which the 
popular clement should he adequately represented, 
and that the business of those assemhbea should 
be to levy and administer the local finances of the* 
province And, thirdly, we thought it equally 
important that order should be maintained in 
this province, either bya yejiiafmme of adequate 
force or by a local militia, in both cases the officers 
holdmg their comsussions from the Sultan But 
the whole subject of the administration of Eastern 
Roumelia has been referred to an In^nal 
mission at Constantmople. and this Commission, 
after making its investigations, will submit lecom 
mendatious to the Sultan, who will issue Firmans 
to carry those recommendations into efiect. I may 
mention here — as it may save time — that m all 
the arrangements which have been made to 
improve the condition of the subject races of 
Turkey in Europe, inquiry by local commissions in 
all cases where investigation may be necessary is 
contemplated Those commissions are to report 
their results to the Chief Commission, and, after 
the Firman of the Snltsu has been issued, the 
changes will take place It is supposed that in 
the course of three months from the time of the 
ratification of the Treaty of Berlin the principal 
arrangements may be eflected 
My Lords I mav now state what has been 
efiected by the Congress m respect of Bosnia— 
that being a point on which I think considerable 
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defeated But wbat was to be said at a time 
when all the statesmen of Europe were attempting 
to concentrate and condense the resources oi the 
Porte with the view of strengthemng them — ^what 
would have been the position of the Forte if it had 
to commence its new career — a career, it is to be 
hoped, of amelioration and tranquillity — by dis- 
patching a large army to Bosma to deal with 
those elements of difficulty and danger ? It is 
quite clear, my Lords, that such an effort at this 
moment by Turkev nught bnng about its absolute 
rum Then what was to be done T There have 
been before, in the history of diplomacy, not 
uofrequent instances in which, even m civiliwd 
rarta of the globe. States having fallen into 
decrepitude, have afforded so assistance to keep 
order and tranquillity, and base become, as these 
districts have become, a source of danger to their 
neighbours 'UndereachciTcuinstances.thePowera 
of Eviiope have generally looked to see whether 
there was any neighbouring Power of a character 
entirely different from those disturbed and deso- 
lated regions but deeply interested in their welfare 
and prospenty, who would undertake the task of 
attempting to restore their tranquilhty and 
prosperity In the present case, you will see 
that the position of Austria is one that clearly 
indicates her as fitted to undertake such an office 
It 13 not the first time that Austria has occupied 
provinces at the request of Europe to ensure 
that order and tranquillity, which are European 
interests, might prevail m them Not once, twice, 
or thrice has Austria undertaken such an office 
There mav be differences of opinion as to the 
policy on which Austria Ims acted or as to 
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the principles of government vrhieli she has main- 
tained ; but that has nothing to do nith the fact 
that, imder circumstances similar to those rrhich 
I have described as existing in Bosnia and the 
provinces contiguous to it, Austria has been 
invited and has interfered in the manner I have 
described, and has brought about order and 
tranq^uillity. Austria, in the present case, was 
deeply interested that some arrangement should 
be made. Austria, for now nearly three years, 
has had upwards of 150,000 refugees from Bosnia, 
which have been supported by her resources, and 
whose demands notoriously have been of a vexa- 
tious and exhausting character. It was, therefore, 
thought ej^edient by the Congress that Austria 
should be invited to occupy Bosnia, and not to 
leave it until she had deeply laid the foundations 
of tranquillity and order. My Lords, I am the 
last man who would wish, when objections are 
made to our proceedings, to veil them under the 
decision of the Congress ; it was a decision which 
the Blenipotentvarics of England highly approved. 
It was a proposal which, as your Lordships will 
see when you refer to the Protocols which I shall 
lay on the table to-night, was made by my noble 
friend the Secretary of State, that Austria should 
accept this trust and fulfil this duty ; and I 
earnestly supported him on that occasion. My 
Lords, in consequence of that arrangement, cries 
have been raised against our ‘ partition of Turkey ’ . 
My Lords, our object has been directly the reverse 
our object has been to prevent partition. The 
question of partition is one upon which, it appears 
to me, very erroneons ideas are in circulation. 
Some two years ago — before, I think, the war had 
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commenced, bnt when the disqmetude and dangers 
of the Eitnatioii were very generally felt — there 
was a school of statomen who were highly in 
faTour of what they believed to be the only 
remedy — what they called the partition of Turley 
Those who did not agree with them were those 
who thought we should, on the whole, attempt 
the restoration of Turkey Her Jfajesty’s Govern- 
ment at all times have resisted the partition of 
Turkey They have done so, because, exclusive 
of the high moral considerations that are tmxed 
up with the subject, they believed an attempt, 
on a great scale, to accomplish the partition of 
Turkey would inevitably lead to a long a san- 

g unary, and often recnmng struggle, and that 
mope and Asia would both be involved in a senea 
of troubles and souices of disaster and danger of 
which no ade(iuate idea could be formed 
These professors of partitioa-njuite secure, no 
doubt, in their own views — have freely spoken 
to us on this subject TVe have been taken up 
to a higb mountain sod shown all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and they have said — ‘ All these shall 
be yours if you will wonhip Partition ’ But we 
have declined to do so for the reasons I have 
shortly given And it is a remarkable circum 
stance that after the great war, and after the 
prolonged diplomatic negotiations, which lasted 
during nearly a penod of three years on this 
matter, the whole Powers of Europe, mclnding 
Ru'sia, have strictly, and as completely as ever, 
come to the unanimous conclusion that the best 
chance for the tranqiullity and order of the 
world 13 to retain the Sultanas part of the acknow 
ledged political srstem of Europe 3Iy Lords, 
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imquestionablj’ after a great war — and I call the 
late war a great war, because the greatness of a war 
now must not be calculated by its duration, but by 
the amount of the forces brought into the field, 
and where a million of men have struggled for 
supremacy, as has been the case recently, I caU 
that a great war — ^but, I say, after a great war 
like this, it is utterly impossible that you can 
have a settlement of any permanent character 
without a redistribution of territory and con- 
siderable changes. But that is not partition. 
My Lords, a country may have lost provinces, but 
that is not partition. We know that not very 
long ago a great country — one of the foremost 
countries of the world — ^lost provinces ; yet, is not 
France one of the Great Powers of the world, and 
with a future — a commanding future ? Austria 
herself has lost provinces — more provinces even 
than Turkey, perhaps ; even England has lost 
provinces — ^the most precious possessions — ^the 
loss of which every Englishman must deplore to 
this moment. We lost them from bad govern- 
ment. Had the principles which now obtain 
between the metropolis and her dependencies 
prevailed then, we should not, perhaps, have lost 
those provinces, and the power of this Empire 
would have been proportionally increased. It is 
perfectly true that the Sultan of Turkey has lost 
provinces ; it is true that his armies have been 
defeated ; it is true that his enemy is even now 
at his gates ; but all that has happened to other 
Powers. But a sovereign who has not yet for- 
feited his capital, whose capital has not been 
occupied by his enemy — and that capital one 
of the strongest in the world — ^who has armies 
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and fleets at his disposal and who still rules over 
20 000 000 of inhabitants cannot be descnbed as 
a Power whose Domimona have been partitioned 
Bfj Lords it has been aatd that no limit has been 
filed to the occupation of Bosnia by Austria 
Well I think that waa a very wise step The 
moment you limit an occnpation you deprive it 
of half its virtue All those opposed to the 
principles which occupation was devised to foster 
and strengthen feel that they have only to hold 
their breath and wait a certain time and the 
opportnmty for their interference would again 
present itself Therefore I cannot agree with the 
objection which is made to the arracgement with 
le^rd to the occupation of Bosnia by Austria on 
the i^uestiOD of its dnration 
My Lords there is a point on which I feel it 
now my duty to trouble your Lordships and that 
IS the question of Greece A severe charge has 
been made against the Congress and particularly 
against the English Plcnipotentianes for not 
having sufficiently attended to the interests and 
claims of Greece My Lords 1 think you will 
find on reflection that that charge is utterly 
unfounded The English Government were the 
first that expressed the desire that Greece should 
be heard at the Congress But while they 
expressed that desire they commumcated con 
fidentially to Greece that it must on no account 
associate that desire on the jart of the Government 
with any engagement for the red stnbution of 
territory That was repeated and not merely 
once repeated The Greek inhabitants apart 
from the kingdom of Greece are a cons derablc 
element in the Turkish Empire and it is of the 
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greatest importance ttat their interests should he 
sedulouslf attended to. One of the many evils 
of that large Slav State — ^the Bulgaria of the 
San Stefano treaty — vras, that it -would have 
absorbed, and made utterly to disappear from the 
earth, a considerable Greek population. At the 
Congress the Greeks -were heard, and they -were 
heard by representatives of considerable eloquence 
and ability ; hut it was quite clear, the moment 
they put their case before the Congress, that they 
had totally misapprehended the reason why the 
Congress had met together, and what were its 
objects and character. The Greek representa- 
tives, evidently, had not in any way relinquished 
what they call their great idea — and your Lord- 
ships well know that it is one that has no limit 
which does not reach as far as Constantinople. 
But they did mention at the Congress, as a practical 
people, and feeling that they had no chance of 
obtaining at that moment all they desired — ^that 
they were -willing to accept as an instalment the 
two large pro-vinces of Epirus and Thessaly, and 
the island of Crete. It was quite evident to 
the Congress, that the representatives of Greece 
utterly misunderstood the objects of our labours — 
that we were not there to partition Turkey, and 
give them their share of Tmkey, but for a very 
contrary purpose — as far as we could to re- 
establish the dominion of the Sultan on a rational 
basis, to condense and concentrate his authority, 
and to take the opportunity — of which we have 
largely availed ourselves — of impro-ving the con- 
dition of his subjects. I trust, therefore, when 
I have pointed out to your Lordships this cardinal 
error in the -views of Greece, that your Lordships 
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will feel that the charge made against the Cktngress 
has no substantial foundatton But the interests 
of Greece were not neglected, and least of all by 
Her Majesty’s GoTernment Before the Congress 
of Berlin, believing that there was an opportunity 
of which considerable advantage might be made 
for Greece without deviating into partition, we 
applied to the Porte to consider the long vexed 
question of the boundaries of the two States 
The boundanea of Greece ha\e always been 
inadequate and inconvenient , they are so formed 
as to oSer a preminm to bngandage—wbich is the 
curse of both countries, and has led to misundei 
standing and violent intercourse between the 
inhabitants of both Now, when some redistn 
button— and a considerable redistnbatioa— of 
temtones was about to take place — now, we 
thought, was the opportanity for Greece to urge 
her claim , and that claim we were ready to 
support, and to reconcile the Porte to viewing it 
in a large and liberal manner And I am bound 
to say that the manner in which our overtures 
were received by the Porte was encouraging and 
more than encouraging For a long period Her 
Majesty 8 Government have urged upon both 
countries, and especially upon Greece, the advan- 
tage of a good understanding between them TTe 
urged that it was only by union between Turks 
and Greeks that any reaction could be obtained 
against that overpowenng Slav interest which was 
then exercising such power m the Pemnsula, and 
which had led to this fatal and disastrous war 
More than this, on more than one occasion — I may 
aay, on many occasions — ^we have been the means 
of preventing serious misunderstandings between 
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Turkey and Greece, and on every occasion we have 
received from both States an acknowledgement of 
our good offices. We were, therefore, in a position 
to assist Greece in this matter. But, of course, 
to give satisfaction to a State which coveted 
Constantinople for its capital, and which talked of 
accepting large provinces and a powerful island 
as only an instalment of its claims for the moment, 
was difficult. It was difficult to get the views of 
that Government accepted by Ti^key, however 
inclined it might be to consider a reconstruction 
of frontiers on a large and liberal scale. My 
noble friend the Secretary of State did use all his 
influence, and the result was that, in my opinion, 
Greece has obtained a considerable accession of 
resources and strength. But we did not find, 
on the part of the representatives of Greece, that 
response or that sympathy which we should have 
desired. Their minds were in another quarter. 
But though the Congress could not meet such 
extravagant and inconsistent views as those urged 
by Greece — ^views which were not in any way 
within the scope of the Congress or the area of its 
duty — ^we have still, as will be found in the Treaty, 
or certainly in the Protocol, indicated what we 
believe to be a rectification of frontier, which 
would add considerably to the strength and 
resources of Greece. Therefore, I think, imder all 
the circumstances, it will be acknowledged that 
Greece has not been neglected. Greece is a 
country so interesting that it enlists the sym- 
pathies of all educated men. Greece has a future, 
and I would say, if I might be permitted, to 
Greece, what I would say to an individual who 
has a future — Learn to be patient,’ 
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Kow, my Lords, I have toaelied upon most of tie 
points connected mth Turks/ in EarOpe 31/ 
gommarv is that at this moment — of course, no 
longer counting Sermor Roumama, once tnbutary 
principalities, as part of Turke/, not counting 
even the new Bulgena though it is a tnbutary 
pnncipahty as part of Turkey , andthatlmarnot 
be taunted intb taking an element which I am 
hardly entitled to place in the calculation omitting 
even Bosnia — European Turkey still remains a 
Dominion of 60 000 geographical square miJe«, with 
a population of 6 000,000, and that population in 
a very great degree concentrated and condensed in 
the provinces contiguous to the capita! 31/ Lords, 
it was said when the line of the Balkans was car 
Tied — and it was not earned until after long and 
agitatmg discuasions— -it was said h/ that lUustri 
ous statesman who presided over out labours, that 
* Turkey m Europe once mote essts * 3Iy Lords, 
I do not think that, so far as European Turkey is 
concerned, this country has any right to complain 
of the decisions of the Congress or, I would hope, 
of the labours of the Plempotentianes Tou can- 
not look at the map of Turkey as it had been left 
by the Treaty of San Stelano and as it has been 
rearranged by the Treaty of Berlin, without seeing 
that great results have accrued If these results 
had been the consequences of a long war— if they 
had been the results of a struggle Lke that we 
underwent in the Crimea — do not think they 
would have been even then unsubstantial or un 
satisfactory 3Iy Lords 1 hope that you and the 
country will not forget that these results have 
been obtained without shedding the blood of a 
single Englishman , and if there has been some 
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expenditure, it has been an expenditure which, at 
least, has shown the resources and determination 
of this country. Had you entered into that war 
— ^for which you were prepared — and well pre- 
pared — ^probably in a month you would have 
exceeded the whole expenditure you have now 
incurred. 

My Lords, I now ask you for a short time to quit 
Europe and to ^dsit Asia, and consider the labours 
of the Congress in another quarter of the world. 
My Lords, you well know tlmt the Russian arms 
met with great success in Asia, and that in the 
Treaty of San Stefano considerable territories were 
yielded by Turkey to Russia. In point of popula- 
tion, they may not appear to be of that importance 
that they are generally considered ; because it is 
a fact which should be borne in mind that the 
population which was yielded to Russia by Turkey 
amounted only to about 250,000 souls ; and, there- 
fore, if you look to the question of population, and 
to the increase of strength to a State which depends 
on population, you would hardly believe that the 
acquisition of 250,000 new subjects is a sufficient 
return for the terrible military losses which in- 
evitably must accrue from campaigns in that 
country. But although the amount of population 
was not considerable, the strength wluch the 
Russians acquired was of very difierent character. 
They obtained Kars by conquest — they obtained 
Ardahan — another stronghold — they obtained Ba- 
yazid — and the Valley of Alashkerd with the 
adjoining territory,, which contain the great com- 
mercial routes in that part of the world. They also 
obtained the port of Batoum. Now, my Lords, 
the Congress of Berlin have so far sanctioned the 
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Treaty of San Stcfano that, with the «ce;ption of 
Barazid and the valley wbicli 1 have mentioned — 
no doubt very important exceptions, and which 
were vielded by Russia to the views of the Congress 
— they have consented to the yielding of the places 
I haie named to Russia The Congress have so 
far approved the Treatv of San Stefano that they 
have sanctioned the retention by Russia of Hsrs 
and Batoum h<ow the question arises — the Con- 
gress having come to that determination— was it 
a wise step on the part of the Plenipotentianes of 
Her hfajesty to agree to that decision ? lhat ts 
a question whieh may legitinjately be asked. IVe 
might have broken up the Congress, and said, ‘ ITe 
wiU not consent to the retention of these places 
by Russia, and we will use our force to oblige her 
to yield them op ’ Now, my Lords, 1 wish fairly 
to consider what was our position in this state 
of affairs It u often argued as li Russia and 
England had been at war, and peace was negoti 
ating between the two Powers That was not the 
case The rest of Europe were cntics over a Treaty 
which was a real treaty that existed between Russia 
and Turkey Turkey had given up Batoum, she 
had given up Ears Ardahan, she had given np 
Bayaad In an examinatiou o! the question, then, 
we must remember that Russia at this moment, 
so far as Europe is concerned, has acquired in 
Europe nothing but a very emaU portion of tern 
tory, occupied by 130,000 inhabitants Well, she 
naturally expected to find some reward in her con- 
quests m Annenia for the sacrifices which she tad 
made Well, my Lords, consider what thwe con- 
quests are ^ere was the strong fort of Kars 
Me^imght have gone to war with Russia m order to 
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ward , lot though the water touching the shore i3 
not absolutelj fathotnleas, it is extremeljr deep, and 
you cannot make any attiSeial harbour or break* 
water Unquestionably, in the interior the TOrt 
might be increased, but it can only be increased by 
first rate engineers, and by the expenditure of 
millions of capital , and if we were to calculate the 
completion of the port by the precedents which 
exist in many countnea, and certainly in the Black 
Sea, it would not be completed nndet half a century. 
Now IS that a qaestion for which England would be 
justified in going to war with Russia T My Lords, 
we have, thereiore, thought it admable not to 
grudge Russia those conquests that have been made 
—specially after obtai^g the restoration of the 
town of Bayand and ita important district 
But it seemed to ua the tune had come when we 
ought to consider whether certain efiorts should 
not be made to put an end to these perpetually 
recumng wars between the Porta and Russia, end* 
mg, it may be, sometimes apparently m compara- 
tively insignificant results , but always terminating 
with one fatal consequence — namely, shaking to 
the centre the infiuence and the prestige of the 
Porta iQ Asia and diminishing its means of profit- 
ably and adrantageously governing that country. 
My Lords, it seemed tons that as we had now taken, 
and as Europe generally bad taken, so avowedly 
deep as interest m the welbre of the subjects of 
the Porte in Europe, the time had come when we 
ought to consider whether we could not do some- 
thmg which would improve the general condition 
of the dommions of the Sultan m Asia , and, in- 
stead of these most favouied portions of the globe 
every year being in a more forlorn and disadvan- 
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tageous position, whetlier it would not be possible 
to take some steps which would secure at least 
tranquillity and order ; and, when tranquillity and 
or(5er were secured, whether some opportunity 
might not be given to Europe to develop the re- 
sources of a country which Nature has made so 
rich and teeming. My Lords, we occupy with 
respect to this part of the world a peculiar position, 
which is shared by no other Power. Our Indian 
Empire is on every occasion on which these discus- 
sions occur, or these troubles occur, or these settle- 
ments occur — our Indian Empire is to England 
a source of grave anxiety, and the time appeared 
to have arrived when, if possible, we should 
terminate that anxiety. In all the questions 
connected with European Turkey we had the 
assistance and sympathy sometimes of all, and 
often of many, of the European Powers — because 
they were interested in the question who should 
possess Constantinople, and who should have the 
command of the Danube and the freedom of the 
Mediterranean. But when we came to considera- 
tions connected with our Oriental Empire itself, 
they naturally are not so generally interested as 
they are in those which relate to the European 
portion of the Dominions of the Porte, and we have 
to look to our own resources alone. There has 
been no want, on our part, of invitations to neutral 
Powers to join with us in preventing or in arresting 
war. Besides the great 'Dreaty of Paris, there was 
the Tripartite Treaty, which, if acted upon, would 
have prevented war. But that treaty could not be 
acted upon, from the unwillingness of the parties to 
it to act ; and therefore we must clearly perceive 
that if anything could be effectually arranged, as 
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fat as out Onental Empire is concerned, the arrange- 
ments must be made by ourselves Now, this was 
the origin of that Comention at Constantinople 
which 19 on your Lordship’a table, and in that Con 
vention our object was not merely a nulitary or 
chiefly a military object Our object was to place 
this country certairdy m a position m which its 
adnce and in which its conduct might at least have 
the advantage of being connected with a military 
power and with that force which it is necessary to 
possess often in great transactions, though you may 
not fortunately feel that it is necessary to have 
recourse to that force Our object in entering into 
that arrangement withTutLey was, as Isaid before, 
to produce tranquillity and order Tnicn tran 
quiDity and order were produced, we believed that 
the time would come wnea the energy and enter* 
pnse of Europe might be invited to what really la 
another Continent, as far as the expeneace of man 
IS concerned, and that its development will add 
greatly not merely to the wealth and the prospenty 
M tbe Johihtxtts, bsSSeSbeTFeaJSisx^pTOSjpes.'tj’' 
of Europe My Lords, I am surpnsed to hear — for 
though I have not beard it myself from any 
authonty, it is so generally in men's mouths that 
I am bound to notice it — that the step we have 
taken should be represented as one that is cslcn* 
lated to ezcite the suspicion or enmity of any of 
out Allies, or of any State My Lords, I am con- 
vinced that when a little tune has elapsed, and 
when people are better acquainted with this sub- 
ject than they are at present, no one will accuse 
England of having acted in this matter but with 
frankness and consideration for other Powers And 
if there be a Power in emstence to which we have 
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and enormous interests 'wfaiclt tre must guard and 
Le^ Therefore, -when we find that the progress 
of Russia la a progress which, whatever may be the 
intentions of Russia, neceaaatdy in that part of the 
world produces such a state of disorganization and 
want of confidence in the Porte, it comes to this — 
that if we do not interfere in the vindication of our 
own interests, that part of Asia must become the 
victim of anarchy, and ultimately become part of 
the possessions of Russia 
Now, my Lords, I have ventured to review the 
chief points connected with the subject on wbicb 
1 wished to address you — namely, wbat was the 
Mlicy pursued by us, both at the Congress of 
Berlin and m the Convention of Constantinople 
1 am told indeed, that we have incurred an awful 
tespoosibUity by the Convention into which we 
have entered My Lords, a prudent hlmister cer- 
tainly would not recklessly enter into any tesponsi 
bdity , but a Minister who is afraid to enter into 
responsibility is, to my mind, not a prudent 
Mimster "NVe 3onot,myLord5, wish to enter into 
any unnecessary responsibihty , but there is one 
responsibJity from which we certainly sbnnl. ; we 
shrink from the responsibility of handing to our 
successors a diminished or a weakened Empire 
Our opinion is that the course we have taken will 
anest the great evils which are destroying Asia 
Mmor and the equallyncb countnes beyond TTe 
see in the present state of afiairs the Porte losing 
its influence over its subjects , we see a certainty, 
m Our opimon, of increasu^ anarchy, of the dis- 
solution of all those fiea which, though feeble, yet 
still exist and which have kept society together in 
those countries We see the inevitable result of 
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such a stale of tilings, and we cannot blame Russia 
for availing herself of it. But, 5dolding to Russia 
what she has obtained, we say to her — ‘ Thus far, 
and no farther.’ Asia is large enough for both of 
us. There is no reason for these constant wars, 
or fears of wars, between Russia and England. 
Before the circumstances which led to the recent 
disastrous war, when none of those events which 
we have seen agitating the world had occurred, and 
when we were speaking in ‘ another place ’ of the 
conduct of Russia in Central Asia, I vindicated 
that conduct, which I thought was unjustly 
attacked, and I said then, what I repeat now — 
there is room enough for Russia and England in 
Asia, But the room that we require we must secure. 
We have, therefore, entered into an alliance — 
a defensive alliance — with Turkey, to guard licr 
against any further attack from Russia. Wo be- 
lieve that the result of this Convention will be 
order and tranquillity. And then it will be for 
Europe — ^for we ask no exclusive pri^dlegcs or com- 
mercial advantages — it will then be for Europe to 
assist England in availing ourselves of the wealth 
which has been so long neglected and undeveloped 
in regions once so fertile and so favoured. We are 
told, as I have said before, that we are undertaking 
great responsibilities. From those responsibilities 
we do not shrink. We think that, with prudence 
and discretion, wo shall bring about a state of 
nSairs as advantageous for Europe as for ourselves ; 
and in that conviction we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that the act which we have recom- 
mended is one that leads to trouble and to warfare. 
No, my Lords. I am sure there will be no jealousy 
between England and France upon this subject. 
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In taking Cyprus the movement is not Mcditer 
ranean , it is Indian. Wc have taken a step there 
which we think necessary for the maintenance of 
our Empire and for ita preservation in peace If 
that be out first consideration, our nest is the de- 
velopment of the country And upon that subject 
I am told that it was expected to mght that I should 
in detail lay before the House the minute system 
by which all those results, which years may bring 
about, are instantly to bo acquired I, my Lords, 
am prepared to do nothing of the kind Wo must 
act with considerable caution We are acting with 
a Power, let me remind the House, which is an 
independent Power — ^the Sultan — and we can de- 
cide nothing hut with his consent and ssnctios 
We have been m communication with that pnnee 
—who, I may be allowed to remind the House, has 
other things to think about, even than Asia Elinor , 
for no man was ever tried, ^m his accession to the 
throne till this moment, eo Bevexelv as the Sultan 
has been , but he has invariably during his tetgn 
expressed his desire to act with England and to act 
with Hurope, and espeaaXly in the better adminis- 
tration and managemeot of bis affairs The time 
will come — and I hope it is not distant — when my 
noble friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Afiairs may be able to commumcate to the House 
details of these matteiv, which will be most inter- 
esting But we must protest against being forced 
into statements on matters of importance which 
are necessarily still immature And we must re- 
member that, formallyspealong, even the Treaty of 
Berlm has not been ratified, and there are many 
things which cannot even be commenced until the 
ratification of that treaty has occurred. 
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Last weeL I sUted that we were working for 
peace not only for this country, but to preserve 
the peace of Europe To-day events move so 
rapidly that it u exceedingly dj&cult to state with » 
techucal accuracy the actual state of aSairs, bat 
It IS clear that the peace of Europe cannot be 
pie«erved Itussia and Germany, at any rate, 
have declared war npon each other 
Before I proceed to state the poaitjon of His 
Majesty’s Government, I would like to clear the 
CTound so that, before I come to state to the 
House what our attitude is with regard to the 
present crisis, the House may know exactly under 
what obligations the Government is or the House 
can be said to be, in coming to a decision on the 
matter Fust of all let me say, very shortly, that 
we have consistently worked with a single mind, 
with all the earnestness in our power, to preserve 
peace The House mav be satisfied on that point 
We have always done it During these last years, 
as far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned, 
we would have no difficulty in proving that we 
have done so Througbcait the Balkan crisis, by 
general admission, we worked for peace The co- 
operation of the Great Powers of Europe was 
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successful in ^“^^^ft^gomc'^oTtlie Powers tad 
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obligations I have assured the House — and the 
Prime Minister has assured the House more than 
once — that, if any crisis such as this arose, we should 
come before the House of Commons and be able 
to say to the House that it was free to decide what 
the Bntish attitude should be, that we would have 
no secret engagement wbich we should epnng 
upon the House, and teD the House that, because 
we had entered into that engagement, there was 
an obbgation of honour upon the country I wiD 
deal with that point to clear the ground first 

There has been m Europe two diplomatic groups, 
the Triple Alhance and what came to be called 
the ‘ T^le Entente *, for some years past The 
Triple Entente was not an Alunce— it was a 
diplomatic group The House will remember that 
in 1908 there was a crisis, also a Balkan crisis, 
onginatiDg m the annexatiOD of Bosnia and 
HetzegOTuii The Russian 51utister, M Isrolsky, 
came to London, or happened to come to London, 
because his nsit was plauned before the crisis 
broke out I told him defimtely then, this being 
a Balkan cnsis, a Balkan aSair, 1 did not consider 
that public opimon in this country would justify 
us in promising to give anything more than 
diplomatic support More was never asked from 
us, more was never given, and more was never 
promised 

In this present crisis, up till yesterday, we have 
also given no promise of anything more than 
diplomatic support— up till yesterday no promise 
of more than diplomatic support Now I must 
make this question of obligation clear to the 
House I must go back to the first Moroccan 
crisis of 1906 That was the time of the Algeciras 
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military experts ’ Ttere was force in ttat 
I agreed to it, and authonxed those conversations 
to take place, but on the dutiaet naderstanding 
that nothing which passed between mihtaiy or 
carat experts should bind either Govenunent or 
restrict in any way their Irtedom to make a deci- 
sion as to whether or not they would give that 
support when the time arose 

As I have told the House, upon that occasion 
a General Election was in prospect I had to 
tale the responsibility of doing that without the 
Cabinet It could not ba aummoned. An answer 
had to be given, I consolted Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the Prune Uuuster , I consulted, 
1 remember, Lord Haldane, who was then Secre- 
tary of State for War, and the present Rime 
Minis ter, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
liiat was the most I conld do, and they authonxed 
that, on the distinct understanding that it left the 
hands of the Govemiaent free whenever the crisis 
arose The fact that conversations between 
i^ta^ and naval e^^erts took place was later 
on — I think much later on, because that crisis 
passed, and the thing ceased to be of importance — 
but later on it was biooght to the knowledge of 
the Cabinet 

The Agadir crisis came — another hlorocco crisis 
— and throughout that I took precisely the same 
line that had been taken m 1906 But su^e- 
quently, in 1912, alter discussion and consideration 
m the Cabinet it was decided that we ought to 
have a definite understanding m wntmg, which 
was to be only in the form of an unoffiaal letter, 
that these conversations which took place were 
act binding upon the freedom of either Govern- 
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ment'j’and on tlie 22nd of November, 1912, 1 vrote' 
to the French Ambassador the letter which I will 
now read to the House, and I received' from him 
a letter in similar terms in reply. The letter 
which I have to read to the House is this, and it 
■will be kno'wn to the public now as the record 
that, whatever took place between military and 
naval experts, they were not binding engagements 
upon the Government : 

Mydear Ambassador, — i^om time to time in recent years 
the Stench and British naval and military experts have con- 
sulted together. It has always been understood that such 
consultation does not restrict the freedom of either Govern- 
ment to decide at any future time whether or not to assist 
the other by armed force. We have agreed that consulta- 
tion between experts is not, and ought not, to be regarded as 
an engagement that commits either Government to action in 
a contingency that has not yet arisen and may never arise. 
The disposition, for instance, of the French and BritishFleets 
respectively at the present moment is not based upon an 
engagement to co-operate in ■war. 

Yon have, however, pointed out that, if either Govern- 
ment had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by 
a third Power, it might become essential to know whether 
it could in that event depend upon the armed assistance of 
the other. 

I agree that, if either Government had grave reason to 
expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, or some- 
thtag that threatened the general peace, it should im- 
mediately discuss -with the other whether both Govern- 
ments should act together to prevent aggression and to 
preserve peace, and, if so, what measures they would be 
prepared to take in common. 

Lord Charles Beresford : What is the date of 
that ? 

Sir E. Grey : The 22nd November, 1912. That is 
the starting-point for the Government "with regard 
to the present crisis. I think it makes it clear that 
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what tie Prime Uimster sod I said to the House 
of Commons was perfectlf justified, and tlat, as 
regards our freedom to decide in a crisis what out 
line should be, whether we should interrene or 
whether we should abstain, the GoTemment 
remamed perfectly free, and, a fortion, the House 
of Commons remains perfectly free That I say 
to cleat the ground uom the pomt of view of 
obligation I think it was due, to prove our good 
faith to the Boose of Comaoos, that I should give 
that full information to the House now, and say 
what I think u obvious from the letter 1 have just 
read, that we do not construe anything which has 
previously taken place in our diplomatic relations 
with other Powers in this matter as restricting 
the freedom of the Government to deade what 
attitude they should take now, or restiiet the 
freedom o! the House of Commons to decide what 
their attitude should be 
Well, Sir, I will go farther, and I will aay this 
The Situation in the present crisis is not precisely 
the same as it was in the Morocco question In 
the Morocco question it was pnmardy a dispute 
which concerned France — a dispute which con 
cemed France and Prance primarily — a dispute, 
as It seemed to us, affecting France, out of an 
agreement subsisting between us and France, and 
published to the whole world, in which we engaged 
to give France diplomatic support No doubt we 
were pledged to give notbuig but dipJcmatic 
support , we were, at any rate, pledged by a 
definite pubhc agreement to stand with France 
diplomatically in that question 

The present cnsis baa originated difierenlly 
It has not originated with regard to Morocco 
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It Las not originated as regards anything -with 
■which 'we had a special agreement ■with Prance ; 
it has not originated ■with anything ■which primarily 
concerned France. It has originated in a dispute 
between Austria and Servia. I can say this ■with 
the most absolute confidence — ^no Government 
and no country has less desire to be involved in 
war over a dispute ■with Austria and Servia than 
the Government and the country of France. 
They are involved in it because of their obligation 
of honour tmder a definite alliance with Russia. 
Well, it is only fair to say to the House that that 
obligation of honour cannot apply in the same 
way to us. We are not parties to the Pranco- 
Eussian Alliance. We do not even know the 
terms of that Alliance. So far I have, I think, 
faithfully and completely cleared the ground with 
regard to the question of obligation. 

I now come to what we think the situation 
requires of us. For many years we have had 
a long-standing friendship with France. I remem- 
ber well the feeling in the House — and my own 
feeling — ^for I spoke on the subject, I think, when 
the late Government made their agreement ■with 
France — the warm and cordial feeling resulting 
from the fact that these two nations, who had had 
perpetual diSerences in the past, had cleared 
these differences away. I remember saying, 

I think, that it seemed to me that some benign 
influence had been at work to produce the cordial 
atmosphere that had made that possible. But 
how far that friendship entails obligation — ^it has 
been a friendship between the nations and ratified 
by the nations — ^how far that entails an obligation, 
let every man look into his o^wn heart, and his 
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own leelines, and etaatrae tie eitcfit of tie 
oibgatioD for himsel! Z «mstrue it myself as 
I feel It, but I do not wisK to urge upon any one 
else more than their feelings dictate as to what 
they should feel about the obligation Tie Honse, 
individually and collectively, may judge for itself 
I speak my personal view, and I have given the 
House my own feeing in the matter 

The Preach fleet is now in the Jleditexranean, 
and the northern and western coasts of France 
are absolutely undefended The French fleet 
being concentrated in the Mediterranean, the 
atnation i* very diflerent Irom what it used to 
be, because the fnendship which has grown up 
between the two countries has given them a sense 
of eecunty that there was nothing to be feared 
from us 

The French coasts ate absolutely undefended 
The French fleet is m the Mediterranean, and has 
for some years been concentrated there because of 
the feeing of confidence and friendship which has 
existed between the two countries ilv own 
feeling is that if a foreign fleet, engaged in a war 
which France bad not sought, and in which she 
had not been the a^ressor, came down the 
English Channel and bombard^ and battered the 
undefended coasts of Frence, we could not stand 
aside and see this going on practically within sight 
of our eyes, with our anna folded, lookmg on 
dispassionately, doing nothing 1 I believe that 
would be the feeling of this country There 
are times when one feels that if these circum- 
stances actually did anse, it would be a feeling 
which would spread with irresistible force through- 
out the land 
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But I also want to look at the matter ^thout 
EPEtiment and from the point of new of Brdi-h 
interests, and it is on that that I ^ 

and iustify what I am presently going to .ay to 
the HousI H wc say nothing at tins moment, 
what is France to do her A'^et m the Med 
terranean ? H she leaves it there ;s ter 
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are already tremendous in what has happ 
Europe even to countnes which “ P ; 
in fact, equally-whether conning "^rSme 
at war— let us assume _gcessary 

consequences unforeseen, which no » nf vital 
at a ^sudden moment that, in defence 
British interests, we should go to war ; 
assume-which is quite po^sibl^that Italy, wn _ 
is now neutral because, as I nndemtan , ® ® 
siders that this war is an aggressive j^gj. 

Triple AUiance being a defensive atonce^^^_ 

obligation did not arise — ^let ns assum ^Hch 
queSces wbicb are not yet foreseen-and wlucn. 
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perfectly legitimately eonsolttog her own interests, 
make Italy depart from her attitude of neutrality 
at a time when we are forced m defence of Tital 
British interests ourselves to fight, what then will 
be the position in the Mediterranean I It might 
be that at some critical moment those conse- 
quences would be forced upon us because our 
trade rentes in the Veditenanesa might be ntal 
to this country 

Kobody can say that m the course of the next 
few weela there is any particular trade route the 
keeping open of which may not be vital to this 
country What will be our position then T We 
have not kept a fieet in the Mediterranean 
which IS eouat to dealing alone with a combina* 
tton of otner fleets in the Mediterranean It 
would be the very moment when we could not 
detach more ships to the Mediterranean, and we 
might hare exposed this country from ouraegatiie 
attitude at the present moment to the most 
acpalliQe risk 1 say that from the point of new 
of Bntian interests We feel strongly that France 
was entitled to know, and to know at once, 
whether or not in the event of attack upon her 
unprotected northern and western coasts she 
comd depend upon British support In that 
emergency, and in these compelling circumstances, 
yesterday afternoon I gave to the French Am- 
bassador the following statement 

I am authorized to give anammnce that if the Gemon 
fiKt comee into the Cnsnnel or through the I«orth Sea to 
uadsrtsXe hostile operatioaa against the fVench coasts or 
sbppu^ the Bntish fleet wiM giTO all the ptotection la its 
power This assuraaco i», of eouise subject to tho policy 
of Hi* tfajesfv s Government receiving the support of 
Pailiainent end must not he taVen as binding l£is Majesty » 
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to tBo Ho- 
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is valuable as a recogm treaty rights. 

Germany of the sacredness of these 
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What was our own attitude ? The people who 
laid down the attitude ol the British uoTemment 
were Lord GranriUe in the House o! Lords, and 
Mi Gladstone in the Ilouse of Commons. Lord 
Grannlle, on the 8th of August, 1870, used these 
words He said : 

micfat hare exxilatned to the eoontrj and to foreign 
iMtioM that we did not think this country was beand 
cither iiiorallj>oriatcnutioaaUr,or (hat iu totenwts wero 
concerned in the maintenance ol the ecntraUtjr of Itclgmm. 
Thooffh this coone migbi hare had some eoDrrmenecs, 
thou^ it might hare been easj to adhere to it, thongh it 
might bare aared ns from eotne immediate daeser, it is 
a coane which Her Majeatjr'a Corenunenl thonsot it im 
poeaibie to adopt in the name «l the country with any due 
regard to (he country's honour or to the eonntry'a {ntemts 

Mr Gladstone spoke a* follows two days later : 

There is, I admit, the ohbgatwa of the treaty. It fa 
not neceasary, nor «ould tune pemiiae. to enter into the 
ccnphcalod iiueedon of the nalnre of the obligations et 
thattrraty: bat I am eotebletonbacnbe tothedoctnso 
of those who hare held fntbbnouae wEiat plainly amoonts 
to an aaaertion, that the aunple fact of the eustence ot 
a gaarantee is biadiog oa erefy party to it, irrespcctirciy 
aUegether of the particular position ui which it may find 
itacU at the time when the occaaim for ecling oa the guar, 
antceames The great authorities upon foreign poli^ to 
«hom I have been accustomed to lutcn, such aa Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmentoo, bctsc to my knowledge 
took that rigid and, if I may TCnture to nay so, that un* 
practieabtenowof (he guarantee The circumstance 
there is already an estitingguBTantee in force is of necessity 
an important fact, and a weighty element in the aua to 
which we are bound to gieo fall and amnio consideration. 
There is also this further consideration, too force of which 
we must all feel most deepdy, and that is, the common 
interests sgainst the nnmeasand eggrandizement of any 
Power whaterer 

The treaty is an old treaty — 1839 — ^and that 
was the view taken of it in 1870. It is one of 
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the answer wonld not be too lon^ delayed The 
German Minister for Foreign Ailairs then gave Sir 
Edward Goschen to nndersUnd that he rather 
donhted whether they could answer at all, as any 
reply they might give could not fail, in the event 
of war, to have the undesirable effect of disclosing, 
to a certain extent, part of their plan of campaign 
I telegraphed at the same time to Brussels to the 
Belgian GoTernnient, and I got the follomog reply 
from Sit Francis ViUiets 
The Minisler tor Tomga Affairs thinJu me for tbe 
connninieaiKHi, and replies that Belgium wiU, to the 
atmoet of her power, munUin DentraJitjr. and expects and 
deeireaottiei lowers toobeecveandnpMldfC Jiehe^gcd 
me t« add that the reUtioBs between Belgium end the 
neighbouring Powers were eicellcnt, and there wm do 
reason to euspect their intentiona, but that the Belgian 
Ooeemmeot beltere, m tbe case oi yiolation, they were la 
a poutMn to defend the oenttabty of their country 
It cow appears from the news I have received 
tO'day— which has come qnite recently, and 1 am 
not yet quite sure how far it has reached me m an 
accurate form — that an ultimatum has been giien 
to Belgium by Germany, the object of which was 
to ofier Belgium fncndly relations with Germany 
on condition that she would facilitate the passage 
of German troops through Belgium Well, Sir, 
until one has these thiugs absolutely dedmtely, 
up to the last moment, 1 do not wish to say all 
that one would say jf one were la a position to 
give the House fidl, complete, and absolute in- 
formation upon the point We were sounded in 
the course of last week as to whether, if a guarantee 
were given that, after the war, Belgium integrity 
would be preserved, that would content ns We 
replied that we could not bargain away whatever 
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interests or obligations vre bad in Belgian neu- 
trality. 

Shortly before I reached the House I was 
informed that the following telegram had been 
received from the King of the Belgians by our 
King — King George : 

Remembering the numerous proofs of your Jlajcsty’s 
friendship and that of your predecessors, and the friendly 
attitude of England in 1870, and the proof of friendship 
she has just pven us again, I make a supreme appeal to 
the diplomatic intervention of yonr Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to safeguard the integrity of Belgium. 

Diplomatic intervention took place last week 
on our part. Wbat can diplomatic intervention 
do now ? We have great and vital interests in 
the independence — and integrity is the least part — 
of Belgium. If Belgium is compelled to submit 
to allow her neutrality to be violated, of course 
the situation is clear Even if by agreement she 
admitted tlie %'iolation of her neutrality, it is clear 
she could only do so under duress. The smaller 
States in that region of Europe ask but one thing. 
Their one desire is that they should be left alone 
and independent. The one thing they fear is, 
I think, not so much that their integrity but that 
their independence should be interfered with. If 
in this war which is before Europe the neutrality 
of one of those countries is violated, if the troops of 
one of the combatants violate its neutrality and 
no action be taken to resent it, at the end of the 
war, whatever the integrity may he, the inde- 
pendence will he gone. 

I have one further quotation from Mr. Gladstone 
as to what he thought about the independence of 
Belgium. It will be found in Hansard, volume 203, 
page 1787. I have not had time to read the whole 
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speecli and verify the context, but the thing seems 
to me 60 clear that no context could maLe any dif* 
ference to the meaning of it Mr Gladstone said • 

We have as interest in tite isdepenileace of'Bcl^om 
arbich is wider than that which we may hare in the literal 
opentioQ of the narante^ It u leusd in the answer to 
the question wbetaer,aiider the circuButancee oi the case, 
this country, endow^ as it u with inSnence and power, 
would quietly stand by and witoess the perpetration of 
the direst crime that ever stained the pages of history, and 
thus become participators at the am. 

No, Sir, if It be the case that there has been 
anything in the nature of an nltimatum to Bel- 
gium, asking her to compromise or violate her 
neutrality, whatever may nave been offered to her 
m return, her independence u gone if that holds, 
U her ladependcuce goes, the udependenee of 
HoUaud will follow I ask the Bouse from the 
point of new of British interests, to consider whst 
may be at eCa^ If France u ^teo m a struggle 
of life and death, beaten to ber knees, loses her 
position as a Great Power, becomes subordinate to 
the will and power of one greater than herself — 
consequences which I do not anticipate, becanse 
I am sure that France has the power to defend 
herself with all the energy and nbihty and patriot- 
ism which she has shown so often — still, if that 
were to happen, and if Belgium fell under the 
same dominating inffuence, and then Holland, and 
then Denmark, then would not Mr Gladstone’s 
words come true, that just opposite to us there 
would be a common interest against the unmea- 
sured aggrandisement of any Power ? 

It may be said, I suppose, that we might stand 
aside, husband our strength, and that, whatever 
happened in the course of this war, at the end of it 
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intervene with efiect to put things right, and to 
adjust them to our owm point of viewr. If, in 
a crisis like this, w'e run away from those obliga- 
tions of honour and interest as regards the Bel^an 
Treaty, I doubt whether, whatever material force 
we might have at the end, it would be of very 
much value in face of the respect that we should 
have lost. And do not believe, whether a Great 
Power stands outside this war or not, it is going 
to be in a position at the end of it to exert its 
superior strength. For us, with a powerful fleet, 
which we believe able to protect our commerce, to 
protect our shores, and to protect our interests, — 
if we are engaged in war, we shall suffer but little 
more than we shall suffer even if we stand aside. 

We are going to suffer, I am afraid, terribly in 
this war whether we are in it or whether we 
stand aside. Foreign trade is going to stop, not 
because the trade-routes are closed, but because 
there is no trade at the other end. Continental 
nations engaged in war — aii their popuiations, aii 
their energies, all their wealth, engaged in a 
desperate struggle — ^they cannot carry on the 
trade with us that they are carrying on in times 
of peace, whether we are parties to the war or 
whether we are not. I do not believe for a moment 
that at the end of this war, even if we stood aside 
and remained aside, we should be in a position, 
a material position, to use our force decisively to 
undo what had happened in the course of the war, 
to prevent the whole of the west of Europe 
opposite to us — if that had been the result of the 
war — falling under the domination of a single 
Power, and I am quite sure that our moral position 
would be such as to have lost us all respect. 
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I can only say that I haTC Mt the question of 
Belgium somewhat hypothetically, because I amnot 
yet sure of all the facts, but, if the facts turn out 
to be as they hare reached ns at present, it is quite 
clear that there is an obligation on this country 
to do Its utmost to preaent the consequences to 
which those facta mil lead if thev am undisputed 
I ha\e read to the House the only engagements 
that we have yet taien definitely with mgard to 
the use of force I think it is due to the House 
to sav that we have taken no en^gement yet 
with regard to sending an expeditionary armed 
force out of the country Mobiliratioo of the 
Fleet has taken place , mobilization of the Army 
IS taking place but tre have as yet token so 
encagement, because I do (eel that in the case of 
a Euxowan coodagration such as this, anpre 
cedented with our enonaous responsibilities in 
India and other parts of the Empire, or in ccnintnea 
in British occupation, with all the unknown 
factors we must take aery carefully into con 
sidcration the use which we make of sending an 
expeditionary force out of the country until we 
know how we stand One thing I would say 
The one bright spot in the whole of this temble 
situation is Ireland The general feelins; through 
out Ireland — and I would bke this to be clearly 
understood abroad — does not make the Insh ques- 
tion a consideration which we feel we have now to 
take into account I have told the House how fat 
we have at present gone in commitments and the 
conditions which infiuence our pobey, and I have 
put to the House and dwelt at length upon how 
vital 13 the condition of the neatralitr of BcJginm 
VThat other policy is there before the House t 
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There is but one way in which the Government 
could make certain at the present moment of 
keeping outside this war, and that would be that 
it should immediately issue a proclamation of 
unconditional neutrality. We cannot do that. 
Wo have made the commitment to France that 
I have read to the House which prevents us from 
doing that. We have got the consideration of 
Belgium which prevents us also from any uncon- 
ditional ncutralit}', and, wthout those conditions 
absolutely satisfied and satisfactory, we are bound 
not to shrink from proceeding to the use of all the 
forces in our power. If we did take that line by 
saying, ‘ We will have nothing whatever to do 
with this matter ’ under no conditions — the 
Belgian Treaty obligations, the possible position in 
the Lfediterranean, with damage to British interests, 
and what may happen to France from our failure 
to support France — ^if we were to say that all those 
things mattered nothing, were as nothing, and to 
say we would stand aside, we should, I believe, 
sacrifice our respect and good name and reputation 
before the world, and should not escape the most 
serious and grave economic consequences. 

Wy object has been to explain the view of the 
Government, and to place before the House the 
issue and the choice. I do not for a moment 
conceal, after what I have said, and after the 
information, incomplete as it is, that I have given 
to the House with regard to Belgium, that we 
must be prepared, and we are prepared, for the 
consequences of having to use all the strength we 
have at any moment — ^we know not how soon — 
to defend ourselves and to take our part. We 
know, if the facts all be as I have stated them. 
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thoagh I have announced no intending aggressive 
action on our part, no final decision to resort to 
force at a moment’a notice, until wc know the 
whole of the cace, that the o<e of it may be forced 
npon us As far aa the forces of the Crown are 
concerned, we are ready I believe the Prime 
IGnister and my nght hon fnend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty have no doubt whatever that the 
readiness and the efficiency of those forces were 
never at a higher mark than they arc to-day, and 
never waa there a tune when confidence was more 
justified in the jiower of the Navy to protect onr 
commerce and to protect our shores The thought is 
with us always of the eufienng and misery ent^ed, 
ftottt which no country in Enrope will escape by 
abstention, and ftomwtuch no seatrahty wQl save 
UB The amount of harm that can he done by an 
enemy ship to out trade is mfinitesimsk compared 
with the amount of ham that must be done by the 
economic condition that is caused on the Continent 
The most awful responsibility is resting upon 
Coy«minfnt. on dmiduqy wiaj. to adiasF tie 
House of Commons to do We have disclosed onr 
mind to the House of Commons We have dis- 
closed the issue, the information which we have, 
and made clear to the House, I trust, that we are 
prepared to face that situation, and that should it 
develop, as probably it may develop, we will face 
it We worked for peace up to the last moment, 
and beyond the last moment How hard, how 
persistently, and how earnestly we strove for 
peace last week, the House will see from the 
Papers that will be before it 
But that 18 over, as far as the peace of Europe 
is concerned We are now face to face with 
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a situation and all the consequences which it may 
yet hare to unfold. We believe we shall have the 
support of the House at large in proceeding to 
■whatever the consequences may be and "whatever 
measures may be forced upon us by the develop- 
ment of facts or action taken by others. I believe 
the country, so quickly has the situation been 
forced upon it, has not had time to realize the 
issue. It perhaps is still thinking of the quarrel 
between Austria and Servia, and not the com- 
plications of this matter which have gro-wn out 
of the quarrel between Austria and Servia. 
Russia and Germany we know are at war. We 
do not yet know officially that Austria, the ally 
whom Germany is to support, is yet at wax -with 
Russia. We ^ow that a good deal has been 
happening on the French frontier. We do not 
know that the German Ambassador has left Paris. 

The situation has developed so rapidly that 
technically, as regards the condition of the war, 
it is most difficult to describe what has actually 
happened. I wanted to bring out the underlying 
issues which would affect our own conduct, and 
our own policy, and to put them clearly. I have 
put the vital facts before the House, and if, as 
seems not improbable, we are forced, and rapidly 
forced, to take our stand upon those issues, then 
I believe, when the coimtry realizes what is at 
stake, what the real issues are, the magnitude of 
the impending dangers in the west of Europe, 
which I have endeavoured to describe to the 
House, we shall be supported throughout, not only 
by the House of Commons, bat by the determina- 
tion, the resolution, the courage, and the endurance 
of the whole country. 
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INFAMOUS PROPOSALS 

Is asking the House to agree to the tesoluUon 
which Mr Speaker has jost read from the Chair, 
I do not propose, because I do not thi&L it is in 
any way necessary, to traverse the ground again 
vrhich was coverM by my Bght ion friend the 
Foreieo Secretary two or tbm nights ago He 
Btateo^nd I do not think any of the statemenU 
he made are capable of answer and certainly hare 
not yet been answered— the munds upon which 
with the utmost refnctaoce and with infinite regret 
His Majesty’s Govenunent have been compelled 
to put this country la a state of war with what, 
for many years and indeed generations past, has 
been a fnendlv Power But, Sir, the papers which 
have since been pre'^nted to Paibament, and 
which are now in the hands of bon meniher3,wiU, 
I think, show how strennons, how nnienuthng, 
how persistent, even when the last ghmmer of 
hope seemed to hare faded away, were the eSorts 
of my Tight hon friend to secure for Europe an 
honourable and a lastmg peace Every one knows 
in the great cnsis which occurred last year in the 
cast of Europe, it was largely, if not mainly, by 
the acknowledgement of all Europe, due to the 
steps taken by my right hon friend that the area 
of the conflict was Iirmtcd, and that, so far as the 
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Great Powers are concerned, peace was main- 
tained. If ins efforts upon tins occasion have, 
unhappily, been less successful, I am certain that 
this House and the country, and I will add pos- 
terity and history, will accord to him what is, 
after all, the best tribute that can be paid to any 
statesman : that, never derogating for an instant 
or by an inch from the honour and interests of 
his own country, he has striven, as few men 
have striven, to maintain and preserve the greatest 
interest of all countries — universal peace. These 
papers which are now in the hands of hon. mem- 
bers show something more than that. They show 
what were the terms which were offered to us in 
exchange for our neutrality. I trust that not 
only the members of this House, but all our 
fellow subjects everywhere will read the com- 
munications, will read, learn, and mark the com- 
mumcations which passed only a week ago to-day 
between Berlin and London in this matter. The 
terms by which it was sought to buy our neutrality 
are contained in the communication made by the 
German Chancellor to Sir Edward Goschen on the 
29th July, Ko. 85 of the published Paper. I think 
I must refer to them for a moment, iJter referring 
to the state of things as between Austria and 
Russia, Sir Edward Goschen goes on : 

He then proceeded to make the following strong hid 
for British neutraUtj-. He said that it was clear, so far 
as he was able to judge the main principle which governed 
British policy, that Great Britain would never stand by 
and allow Brance to be crushed in any conflict there might 
be. That, however, was Hot the object at which Germany 
aimed. Provided that neutrality of Great Britain w^ 
certain, every assurance would be given to the British 
Government that the Imperial Government — 
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Let the House observe these words 

nmed’at no temtoml acqoisition at the expense of Franco 

should they prore vMtonoas In any seat that might ensue. 

Sir Edward Gosehen proceeded to put a terv 

pertinent question 

I questioned hu Fxcellency about the French colonies — 
What are the French colonies T They mean every 
part of the dozmniorts and ptMses’ions of France 
outside the geographical area ot Europe — 
and he said that he was unable to give a similar under 
taVing ID that respect 

Let me come to what, m mr nund, personally, has 
always been the crucial and almost the govermng 
coosideratios, namely, the positios of the smsU 
States 

As Rgards UoUaad, howerer, his EseeUeocy said that 
so long ss Germany s tdeeraanes respected the inteerity 
and neutrsbty of the hetherlaads, Genniiny wu ready to 
give Kia Msjeaty s Gorenunent an assnnnee that she 
would do liheviae 
Then we come to Belgium 

It depended upon the action ot France what operations 
Germany might be farced lo enter upon la Belgium, but, 
when the war nas over, Belgian integnty would bo lo* 
spected if she had not si^d against Germany 
Let the House observe the distinction between 
those two cases In regard to HoUand it was not 
only independence and integnty but also neutrabty , 
but in regard to Belgium, there was no mention 
o! neutrality at all, nothing but an assurance that 
after the war came to an end the integnty of 
Belgium would be respected Then his Excellency 
added 

Ecei since he had been QumccUor the object of his 
TOlicy had been to bring about an understanding with 
FogUnd. He trusted that these assurances — 
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the assurances I have read out to the House — 

might form the basis of that understanding irhich he so 
much desired. 

\Vliat docs that amount to ? Let me just ash 
the House. I do so, not with the object of in- 
flaming passion, certainly not tvith the object of 
exciting feeling against German}-, but I do so to 
vindicate and make clear the position of the 
British Government in this matter. What did 
that proposal amount to ? In the first place, it 
meant this ; That behind the back of France 
— they were not made a party to these com- 
munications — we should have given, if we had 
absented to that, a free licence to Germany to 
annex, in the event of a successful war, the whole 
of the e.xtra-European dominions and possessions 
of France. MTiat did it mean as regards Belgium ? 
Vnien she addressed, as she has ad^essed in these 
last few days, her moving appeal to us to fulfil 
our solemn guarantee of her neutrality, what reply 
sionJd we have given ? Wlrat reply should we 
have given to that Belgian appeal ? We should 
have been obliged to say that without her know- 
ledge we had bartered away to the Power threaten- 
ing her our obligation to keep our plighted word. 
The House has read, and the coimtiy has read, 
of course, in the last few hours, the most pathetic 
appeal addressed by the King of Belgium, and 
I do not envy the man who can read that appeal 
with an unmoved heart. Belgians are fighring 
and losing their lives. What would have been the 
position of Great Britain to-day in the face of 
that spectacle if we had assented to this infamous 
propo.=al ? Yes, and what are we to get in return 
for the betrayal of our friends and the dishonour 
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of our obligations ? What are we to get m retumt 
A promise — nothing more , a promise as to what 
Germany would do in certain erentuabties , a 
pronuso, be it obsersed — I am sorry to have to 
eav It, but it must be put upon record — given by 
a tower which was at that very moment announc- 
ing its intention to violate its own treaty and 
inviting us to do the same I can only say, if we 
had dallied or tempomed, we, as a Goveroiaent, 
should have covered ourselves with dishonour, and 
we should have betrayed the interests of this 
country, of which we ate trustees I am glad, 
and I think the country wiU be glad, to turn to 
the reply which my ngbt boo /nead made, and of 
which 1 will read to the House two of the mote 
sahent passages Thu document. No 101 of my 
Paper, puts on record a week ago the attitude 
of the British Government, and, as I bebeve, of 
the British people My ngbt boa fnead aays 
llis Sla}e«t; i Oevemmeot canoot tor s moment eater 
Uin the Chancelloi ■ proposal that ttiCT ibould biad them 
Bsires to neutrality on aucb terms. IVbat he asks ua in' 
effect IS to engage to stand by shilo French colonice are 
taken if France u beaten so long as Germany docs not take 
JVcQch temtciy as distinct from (be colonies From tbs 
material point of new — 

My right hon friend, as be always does, used 
very temperate langnage 

such a proposal u unacceptable tor France, without further 
territory in Europe being taken from her could be so 
CTUsbcd as to loao her position aa a Great Power, and 
become subordinate to German pi^cy 

That 13 the material aspect But he proceeded 
Altogether, apart from that it would be a disgrace for 
to make this bargain with Germany at the expense of 
iranee, a disgrace from winch thegood name of this country 
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would never recover. The Chancellor also in effect asks us 
to harc-ain away whatever obligation or interest we have as 
regards the neutrality of Belgium. We could not entertain 
liiat bargain either. 

He then says ; 

We must preserve our full freedom to act, ns circum- 
stances may seem to us to req^uire. 

And he added, I think, in sentences which the 
House will appreciate ; 

You should . . . add most earnestly that the one way of 
maintaining the good relations between England and 
Germany is that they should continue to work together to 
pre-serve the peace of Europe. . . . For that object this 
Government will work in that way with all sincerity and 
goodwill. 

If the peace of Europe can bo preserved and the present 
crisis safely passed, my own endeavour will bo to proirioto 
some arraugement to which Germany could bo a party, by 
which she could be assured that no aggressive or hostile 
policy would bo pursued against her or her allies by France, 
Russia, and ourselves, jointly or separately. I have 
desired this and worked for if — 

The statement was never more true — 
aa far as I could, through the last Balkan crisis, and 
Germany having a corresponding object, our relations 
sensibly improvecL The idea has hitherto been too Utopian 
to form the subject of definito proposals, but if this present 
crisis, so much more acute than any that Europe has gone 
through for generations, bo safely passed, I am hopeful 
that the relief and reaction which will follow may make 
possible some more definite rapprochement between the 
Powers than has been possible hitherto. 

That document, in my opinion, states clearly, 
in temperate and convincing language, the attitude 
of tins Government. Can any one who reads it 
fail to appreciate the tone of obvious sincerify 
and earnestness which underlies it ; can any one 
honestly doubt that the Government of this 
country, in spite of great provocation — and I regard 
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the proposals made to os as proposals which we 
might hare thrown a«ide without consideration 
and almost without answer — can any one doubt 
that in spite of great provocation the right hon 
Gentleman who had already earned the title — 
and no one ever more deserved it — of Peace Malcr 
of Europe persisted to the very last moment of 
the last hour in that beneficent but unhappily 
frustrated purpose I am entitled to say, and 
I do so on behalf of this country — I speak not for 
a party, I speak for the country as a whole — that 
we made every effort any Government could 
possibly make for peace But this war has been 
forced upon us Uhat is it we are fi^htmg for • 
Eve^ one knoas and no one knows better than 
the Government, the temble localculable anSensg, 
economic, social, personal and pobtical which war, 
and especially a war between the Great Powers 
of the world must entail There is no man 
amongst us sitting upon this bench m these tmng 
days — more trying perhaps than any body of 
statesmen for a hundred years have had to pass 
through — there is cot a mao emongst us who has 
not during the whole of that time, had clearly 
before his vision the almost unequalled suffering 
which war, ev en in a just cause, must brmg about, 
not only to the peoples who are for the moment 
living in this country and in the other countries 
of the world, bat to posterity and to the whole 
prospects of European civifisation Every step 
we took we took with that vision before our eye®, 
and with a sense of responsibility which it is 
impossible to deaenbe TJnhappily, if — m spite of 
all our efforts to keep the peace, and with that 
full and overpowering consaousness of the result, 
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if the issue be decided in favour of war, — we have, 
nevertheless, thought it to be the dutj- as well as 
the iiitercst of this countr}* to go to war, the House 
may be well assured it was because we believe, 
and I am certain the country will belie%’c, we are 
unsheathing our sword in a just cause. 

If I am asked what we are fighting for, I repiv 
in two sentences. In the first place to fulfil 'a 
solemn international obligation, an obligation 
which, if it had been entered into between private 
pei'sons in the ordinary concerns of life, would 
iiavc been regarded as an obligation not only of 
law but of honour, which no self-respecting man 
could possibly have repudiated. I say, secondly, 
we are fighting to vindicate the principle, — which 
in the.'o days when force, material force, some- 
times seems to be the dominant influence and 
factor in the development of mankind, — we are 
fighting to vindicate the principle that small 
nationalities arc not to be crushed, in defiance of 
international good faith, bj' the arbitrary will of 
a strong and overmastering Power. I do not 
believe any nation ever entered into a great 
controversy — and this is one of the greatest 
history will ever know — -with a clearer conscience 
and stronger coni'iction that it is fighting, not for 
aggression, not for the maintenance even of its 
own selfish interest, but that it is fighting in 
defence of principles, the maintenance of which is 
vital to the chdlization of the world. With a full 
conmetion, not only of the wisdom and justice, 
but of the obligations which lay upon us to 
challenge this great issue, we are entering into the 
.struggle. Let us now make sure that all the 
resources, not only of this United Kingdom, but 
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of the vast Empire of which it is the centre, shall 
be thrown into the scale and it is that that object 
may be adequately secured, that I am now about 
to ask this Committee — to make the very unusual 
demand upon it — to give the Government a Vote 
of Credit of £100 000,000 1 am not going, and 
I am sure the Committee do not wish it, into the 
techmeal distinctions between Votes of Credit and 
Supplementary Estimates and all the rantics and 
refinements which arise in that connexion There 
13 a much higher point of new than that If 
it were necessary, 1 could justify, upon purely 
technical grounds, the course we propose to adopt, 
but I am not going to do so, because I think it 
would be foreign to the temper and disposition 
of the Committee There u one thing to which 
I do call attention, that is the Title and Heading 
of the Bill As a rule, m the past Votes of this 
kind have been taken simply for naval and 
military operations, but we have thought it right 
to ask the Committee to give us its confidence 
in the extension of the traditional area of Votes 
of Credit so that this money which we are asking 
them to allow us to expend may be applied not 
only for strictly naval and mibtary operations, 
but to assist the food supplies, promote the con 
tmuance of trade industry, business, and com 
mumcations — whether by means of insurance or 
indemnity against nsk or otherwise, — for the relief 
of distress, and generally for all expenses arising 
out of the existence of a state of war I believe 
the Committee will agree with us that it was wise 
to extend the area oi the Vote of Credit so as to 
include all these vanona matters It gives the 
Government a free hand Of course, the Treasury 
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will account for it, and any expenditure that takes 
place will be subject to the approval of the House. 
I think it would be a great pily — ^in fact, a great 
disaster — if, in a crisis of this magnitude, we were 
not enabled to make provision — ^provision far 
more needed now than it was under the simpler 
conditions that prevailed in the old days — ^for all 
the various rai^cations and developments of 
expenditure which the existence of a state of war 
between the Great Powers of Europe must entail 
on any one of them. 

I am asking also in my character of Secretary 
of State for War — a position which I held until 
this morning — for a Supplementary Estimate for 
men for the Army. Perhaps the Committee will 
allow me for a moment just to say on that personal 
matter that I took upon myself the office of 
Secretary of State for War under conditions, upon 
which I need not go back but which are fresh in 
the minds of every one, in the hope and with the 
object that the condition of thmgs in the Army, 
which all of us deplored, might speedily be brought 
to an end and complete confidence re-established. 

I believe that is the case ; in fact, I know it to be. 
There is no more loyal and united body, no body 
in which the spirit and habit of discipline are 
more deeplj^ ingrained and cherished than in the 
British Army. Glad as I should have been to 
continue the work of that office, and I would 
have done so under normal conditions, it would 
not be fair to the Army, it would not be just to 
the country, that any Minister should divide his 
attention between that Department and another, 
still less that the First Minister of the Grown, who 
has to look into the afiaics of all departments and 
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who 13 UtJmately responstble for the whole pohcy 
of the Cabinet, shonld givr, as he could only give 
perfunctory attention to the affairs of our Army 
in a great war I am very glad to say that a very 
distinguished soldier and administrator, in the 
peryjn of Lord Kitchener, mth that great pubhc 
spirit and patriotism that ever} one wonld expect 
from him, at my request stepp^ into the breach 
I,ord Kitchener, as every one knows, is not a 
pohtician lEs association with the Government 
as a member of the Cabinet for this purpose must 
not be taken as m any way identifying him with 
any set of pohtical opinions He has, at a great 
pubhc emergency, responded to a great pubhc 
call, and 1 am certain he wiU have with him, in the 
discharge of one of the most arduous tas^ that 
has ever fallen upon a Uimster, the vomplete 
confidence of all parties and all opimons 
I am askiDs on his behalf for the Army, power 
to increase the number of men of all ranis, m 
addition to the number already voted, by no less 
than 500000 I am certam the Committee will 
not refuse its sanction, for we are encouraged to 
ask for It not only by our own sense of the gravity 
and the necessities of the case but by the know- 
ledge that India is prepared to send us certainly 
two Divisions, and that every one of our self 
govermng Domimons, spontaneously and unasked, 
has already tendered to the utmost bmits of their 

K ibihties, both xn men and in money, every 
they can afford to the Empire m a moment 
of need Sir, the Mother Country mu«t set the 
example, while she responds with gratitude and 
affection to tho«e fihal o ver tu res from the outlying 
members of her family 
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Sir, I -(viH say no more. This is not an occasion 
for controversial discussion. In all that I have 
said, I believe I have not gone, either in the 
statement of our case or in my general description 
of the prorision we think it necessary to make, 
beyond the strict bounds of truth. It is not my 
purpose — it is not the purpose of any patriotic 
man — to inflame feeling, to indulge in rhetoric, 
to excite international animosities. The occasion 
is far too grave for that. We have a great duty 
to perform, we have a great trust to fulfil, and 
confidently we believe that Parbament and the 
country will enable us to do it. 



DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
SepT£Mbep. 19, 1914 
INTERNATIONAL HONOUR 

I BA^^: come here this afternoon to talk to my 
fellow countrymen about tkia great war and the 
part we ought to take in it I feel my task js easier 
after we have been listening to the greatest battle- 
BOM in the world t 

^ere la no man in tbis room who has always 
regarded the prospects of engaging in a great war 
with mater reluctance, with greater repugnance, 
than 1 have done throughout the whole of my 
pobtical life There is no man, either i&side or 
outside of tbs room, more conTinced that we could 
not have avoided it without national dishonour 
1 am fully alive to the fact that whenever a nation 
has been engaged in any war she has always invoked 
the sacred name of honour Many a enme has 
been committed in its name , there are some crimes 
being committed now But, all tbe same, national 
honour is a reality, and any nation that disregards 
it IS doomed 

Why is our honour as a country involved in 
this war'’ Because, in the first place, we are bound 
m an honourable obligation to defend the inde- 
pendence, the liberty, the integrity of a email 
neighbour that has lived peaceably, but she could 
' The Men of Hariech.’ 
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not have compelled ns, because she was weak. The 
man who declines to discharge his debt because his 
creditor is too poor to enforce it is a blackguard. 
We entered into this treaty, a solemn treaty, a 
full treaty, to defend Belgium and her integrity. 
Our signatures are attached to the document. 
Our signatures do not stand alone there. This was 
not the only country to defend the integrity of 
Belgium. Russia, France, Austria, and Prussia — 
they are all there. Why did they not perform 
the obligation ? It is suggested that if we quote 
this treaty it is purely an excuse on our part. 
It is our low craft and cunning, just to cloak our 
jealousy of a superior civilization we are attempt- 
ing to destroy. Our answer is the action we took 
in 1870. ll^at was that ? Mr. Gladstone was 
then Prime Jlinister. Lord Grantnlle, I think, 
was then Foreign Secretary. I have never heard 
it laid to their charge that they were ever jingo. 

What did they do in 1870 '! That Treaty Bond 
was this : We called upon the belligerent Powers 
to respect that treaty. We called upon France ; we 
called upon Germany. At that time, bear in mind, 
the greatest danger to Belgium came from France 
and not from Germany. IVe intervened to protect 
Belgium against France exactly as we are doing now 
to protect her against Germany. We are proceed- 
ing exactly in the same way. We invited both the 
belligerent Powers to state that they had no inten- 
tion of violating Belgian territory. What was the 
answer given by Bismarck ? He said it was super- 
fluous to ask Prussia such a question in -view of the 
treaties in force. France gave a similar answer. Wc 
received the thanks at that time from the Belgian 
people for our intervention in a very remarkable 
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document This is the document addressed by the 
muc jijipah t j of Brnssels to Queen V ictoria after that 
intervention 

Th« great and noble peolJe orer whose destinies yon pre 
side baro jnsCgivena itirtoer proof of its beaeraleat eeati 
ments towards this country Ibo roicn of the English 
nation basbeenheard above tbedin of arms. Ithas asserted 
the principles ol justice and ifght Next to the unalterable 
attachment of the &lgtan people to their independence, 
the strongest aentunent which nils then hearts is that of 
an imperishable gratitude to the people of Great Britain. 
That was in 1870 Mark what follows 
Three or four days after that document of 
thanks the French Amy iraa wedged up against 
the Belgian frontier Every means of escape vas 
shut up by a ring of Same from Prussian cannon 
There was one way of escape IThat was that ’ 
By violating the neuitabty of Belgium What 
did they do ? The French on that occasion pie* 
feried ruin, humihation, to the bieaktng of their 
bond The French Emperor, French Marshals, 
100 000 gallant Frenchmen in arms preferred to 
be earned captive to the etrange land of their 
enemy rather than dishonour the name of their 
country It was the last French Army defeat 
Had they violated Belgian neutrabty tlie whole 
liistory of that war would Lave been changed 
And jet it was the interest of France to break 
the treaty She did not do it 
It IS now the interest of Prussia to break the 
treaty, and she has done it Well, why? She 
avowed it with cynical contempt for every prin- 
ciple of lustice She says treaties only bmd you 
when it 13 to your interest to keep them ‘ WTiat 
13 a treaty ’ ’ says the German Chancellor ‘ A 
scrap of paper ’ Have yon any £5 notes about 
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you ? I am not calling for them. Have you 
any of those neat little Treasury £1 notes ? If 
you have, burn them; they are only 'scraps 
of paper What are they made of ? Rags. 
What are they worth ? The whole credit of the 
British Empire. ‘ Scraps of paper.’ I have been 
dealing with scraps of paper within the last month. 
It is suddenly found the commerce of the world is 
coming to a standstill. The machine had stopped. 
Why ? I will tell you. We discovered, many of us 
for the first time — I do not pretend to say that I 
do not know much more about the machinery of 
commerce to-day than I did sis weeks ago, and 
there are a good many men bke me — dis- 
covered the machinery of commerce was moved 
by bills of exchange. I have seen some of them 
— wretched, crinkled, scrawled over, blotched, 
frowsy, and yet these wretched little scraps of paper 
moved great ships, laden with thousands of tons 
of precious cargo, from one end of the world 
to the other. What was the motive power behind 
them ? The honour of commercial men. 

Treaties are the currency of international states- 
manship. Let us be fair. German merchants, Ger- 
man traders had the reputation of being as upright 
and straightforward as any traders in the world. 
But if the currency of German commerce is to 
be debased to the level of her statesmanship, no 
trader from Shanghai to Valparaiso will ever look 
at a German signature again. This doctrine of 
the scrap of paper, this doctrine which is super- 
scribed by Bernhardi, that treaties only bind 
a nation as long as it is to its interest, goes 
to the root of public law. It is the straight 
road to barbarism, just as if you removed the 
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magnetic pole whenever it was in the way ol a 
German cruiser the whole navigation of the seas 
would become dangerous, difficalt, impossible, and 
the whole machinery of civili 2 ation will break 
down if this doctrine wins in this war 

We are fighting against barbarism But there 
IS only one way of putting it right If there are 
nations that say they will onlj respect treaties 
when it IS to their interest to do so, we must make 
it to their interest to do so for the futore 
IS their defence t Just look at the interview which 
took place between our Ambassador and great 
German officials when tbcu attention was called to 
this treaty to which they were partners They said 
' We cannot help that ' Rapidity of action was 
the great German asset There is a greater asset 
for a nation than rapidity of action, and that is — 
honest dealing 

What are bei excuses t Sbe said Belgium was 
plotting against her, that Belgium was engaged 
in a great conspiracy with Britain and with France 
to attack hex Lot merelvuthat not true, but 
Germany knows it is not true What is her other 
excuse * France meant to invade Germany through 
Belgium Absolutely untrue France offered 
Belgium five army corps to defend her if she was 
attacked Belgium said * I don't require them 
I have got the word of the Kaiser Shall Caesar 
send a he t ’ All these tales about conspiracy have 
been fanned up since The great nation ought to 
be ashamed, ought to be ashamed to behave like 
a fraudulent bankrupt per|uciQg its way with 
its complications She has deliberately brok'ea 
this treaty, and we were in honour bound to stand 
by it 
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Belgium has been treated brutally, how brutally 
we shall not yet know. We know already too 
much. T^Tiat has she done ? Did she send an ulti- 
matum to Germany ? Did she challenge Germany ? 
Was she preparing to make war on Germany ? 
Had she ever inflicted any wrongs upon Germany 
which the Kaiser was bound to redress ? She was 
one of the most unoffending little countries in 
Europe. She was peaceable, industrious, thrifty, 
hard-working, giving offence to no one ; and her 
cornfields have been trampled down, her villages 
have been burned to the ground, her art treasures 
have been destroyed, her men have been slaugh- 
tered, yea, and her women and children, too. 
What had she done ? Hundreds of thousands of 
her people have had their quiet, comfortable 
little homes burned to the dust, and are wandering 
homeless in their own land. T^Tiat is their crime ? 
Their crime was that they trusted to the word of 
a Prussian King. I don’t know what the Kaiser 
hopes to achieve by this war. I have a shrewd idea 
of what he will get, but one thing is made certain, 
that no nation in future will ever commit that 
crime again. 

I am not going to enter into these tales, 3Iany 
of them are untrue; war is a grim, ghastly 
business at best, and I am not going to say that 
all that has been said in the way of tales of outrage 
is true. I -wiO go beyond that, and say that if you 
turn two millions of men forced, conscripted, and 
compelled and driven into the field, you will cer- 
tainly get among them a certain number of men 
who will do things that the nation itself will be 
ashamed of. I am not depending on them. It is 
enough for me to have the story which the Germans 
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thetnselres avoTi, admit, defend, proclaim. The 
burning and milsMCTing, the shooting down of 
hannle^s people — why I Becau«e, according to 
the Germans, they fired on German soldiers What 
business had German soldiers there at all ? Bel 
gium »as acting la pursuance of a most sacred 
nght, the right to defend yont own home 

But they were not in nmform when they shot If 
a burglar broke into the Kaiser's Falace at Potsdam, 
destroyed his furmture, shot down his scrrants, 
rumed his art treasures, especially those he made 
himself, burned his preciona mannsenpts, do yon 
thinl he would wait entd he got into nnifoim 
before he shot him down ♦ They were dealing 
with those who had broken into their honaebolds 
But their perfidy has already failed They entered 
Belgium to save tune Tbe tune has gone They 
hare not gamed time, but they bare lost their 
good name 

But Belgium was not tbe only little nation that 
has been attacked in this war, and 1 make no excuse 
for referring to the case of the other little nation — 
the case of Sema. The history of Serna is not nn 
blotted. What history in the category of nations 
IS onblotted 1 The fii^ nation that is without sin, 
let her cast a stone at Servta A nation trained in a 
hornble school, but she won her freedom with her 
tenacious valonr and she has maintomed it by the 
same courage If any Semans were mixed up in 
the assassination of the Grand Duke tbev ought to 
be punished Servia adnata that, the Servian 
Government had nothing to do with it Not even 
Austria claimed that The Servian Prune STmister 
!s one of the most capable and honoured men in 
Europe Sema was wtlbng to pontsh any one of 
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her subjects ■erho had been proved to have any 
complicity in that assassination. What more could 
you expect ? What were the Austrian demands ? 
Servia sympathized with her fellow countrymen 
in Bosnia. That was one of her crimes. She must 
do so no more. Her newspapers were saying nasty 
things about Austria. They must do so no longer. 
That is the Austrian spirit. You had it in Zabern. 
Howdare you criticize a Customsofficial? And if you 
laugh it is a capital offence. The colonel threatened 
to shoot them if they repeated it. 

Servian newspapers must not criticize Austria. 
I wonder what would have happened had we taken 
the same line about German newspapers. Servia 
said; ‘ Very weU, we wiU give orders to the news- 
papers that they must not criticize Austria in future, 
neither Austria, nor Hungary, nor anything that 
is theirs.’ Who can doubt the valour of Sereda, 
when she undertook to tackle her newspaper 
editors ? She promised not to sympathize with 
Bosnia, promised to write no critical articles about 
Austria. She would have no public meetings at 
which anything unkind was said about Austria. 

That was not enough. She must dismiss from her 
Army officers whom Austria should subsequently 
name. But these officers had just emerged from 
a war where they were adding lustre to the Servian 
arms — gallant, brave, efficient. I wonder whether 
it was their guilt or their efficiency that prompted 
Austria’s action. But, mark, the officers were not 
named. Servia was to undertake in advance to 
dismiss them from the Army; the names to be 
sent on subsequently. Can you name a country 
in the world that would have stood that ? 

Supposing Austria or Germany had issued an 
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uhimstam of that toad to this couotry ‘ You 
must dismiss from youi Army and from j our Navy 
allthose officers whom we shall subsequentlyname'’ 
Well, I think I could nams them now Lord 
Kitchener would go , Bit John French would be 
sent about his business; General Smith-Domeu 
would be no more , and I am sure that Sir John 
Jelhcoe would go And there is another gallant 
old warnor who would go — Lord Roberts 

It was a difficult situation Here was a de 
mand made upon her by a great mihtary Power 
who could put five or sii men m the field for 
every one ahe could , and that Power supported 
by the greatest mihUTy Power in the world 
How did Servia behave t It la sot what hap- 
pens to you m life that matters , it is the way in 
which you face it And Bema faced the situa 
tion with diguity She eaid to Austria. ‘ If any 
officers of mine have been guilty and are proved to 
be guilty, I will dismiss them ’ Austria aaid, ‘ That 
18 not good euoDgb for me ’ It was not gmlt she 
was after, hut capacity 

Then came Russia’s turn Russia has a special 
regard for Servia. She has « apecjal interest in 
SerNia Russians have shed their blood for Servian 
independence many a time Servia is a member 
ofherfanuly andshecanootseeSemamaltreated 
Vustna knew that Germany knew that, and 
Germany turned round to Russia and said ‘Here, 
I insist that you shall stand by with your aims 
folded whilst Austna is strangling to death your 
little brother ’ What answer did the Russian 
Skv give ’ He ^ve the only answer that be 
comes a man He turned to Austna and said 
‘ You lay hands on that httle feUow and I will 
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tear your ramshackle empire limb from limb.’ 
And he is doing it. 

That is the story of the little nations. The world 
owes much to little nations — and to little men. 
This theory of bigness — ^you must have a big empire 
and a big nation, and a big man — well, long legs 
have their advantage in a retreat. Frederick the 
Great chose his warriors for their height, and that 
tradition has become a policy in Germany. Ger- 
many applies that ideal to nations ; she rviU only 
allow six-feet-two nations to stand in the ranks. 
But all the world owes much to the little five feet 
high nations. The greatest art of the world was 
the work of little nations. The most enduring 
literature of the world came from little nations. 
The greatest literature of England came from her 
when she was a nation of the size of Belgium 
fighting a great Empire. The heroic deeds that 
thrill humanity through generations were the deeds 
of little nations fighting for their freedom. Ah, 
yes, and the salvation of mankind came through 
a little nation. God has chosen little nations as 
the vessels by which He carries the choicest wines 
to the lips of humanity, to rejoice their hearts, to 
exalt their vision, to stimulate and to strengthen 
their faith ; and if we had stood by when two 
little nations were being crushed and broken by the 
brutal hands of barbarism our shame would have 
rung down the everlasting ages. 

But Germany insists that this is an attack by 
a low civilization upon a higher. Well, as a matter 
of fact, the attack was begun by the civilization 
which calls itself the higher one. Now, I am no 
apologist for Russia. She has perpetrated deeds 
of which I have no doubt her best sons are ashamed* 
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ButwlatEmpuehMDOtl AndGerman/istlielast 
Empire to point the fingct of reproach at Russia. 
But Russia has made sacnfiees for freedom — great 
sacrifices You lemenabcr the cry of Bulgaria 
when she was torn by the most insensate tyranny 
that Europe has ever seen Who listened to the 
cry ! The only answer of the higher cinhzatioa 
was that the liberty of Bulganan peasants was 
not worth the hfe of a single Pomeranian soldier. 
But the rude barbarians of the Iforth — they seat 
their sons by the thousands to die for Bulganan 
freedom 

What about England t You co to Greece, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Germany, and France, and all 
these lands, geutlemeu, could point out to yon 
places where the sons of Britain have died for the 
freedom of these countnes. France has made 
sacrifices for the freedom of other lands than her 
own Can you name a single country in the world 
for the freedom of which the modern Prussian has 
ever sacrificed a single life t Yhe test of our faith, 
the highest standard of civilization is the readiness 
to sacrifice for others 

I would not say a wor^ about the German people 
to disparage them They ate a great people , they 
have great qualities of head, of h^and, and of heart. 
I believe, in spite of recent events, there is as great 
a store of kmdness m the German peasant as in 
any peasant in the world But he has been drilled 
into a false idea of civilization, —efficiency, capa- 
bility. Itisahardcivzlizatioo, itisasclfishcmli^- 
tion , it IS a material civilization They could not 
comprehend the action of Britain at the present 
moment They say so ‘France’, they say, ‘we can 
Understand She 13 out for vengeance, she is out for 
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territory — ^Alsace Lorraine. Russia, sTie is fighting 
for mastery, slie wants Galicia.’ They can under- 
stand vengeance, they can understand you fighting 
for mastery, they can understand you fighting for 
greed of territory ; they cannot undemtand a great 
Empire pledging its resources, pledging its might, 
pledging the lives of its children, pledging its very 
existence, to protect a little nation that seeks for its 
defence. God made man in His own image— high of 
purpose, in the region of the spirit. German civihza- 
tion would re-create him in the image of a Diesler 
machine — precise, accurate, powerful, mth no 
room for the soul to operate. That is the ‘ higher ’ 
civilization. 

What is their demand ? Have you read 
the Kaiser’s speeches ? If you have not a copy, 

I advise you to buy it ; they wiU soon be out 
of print, and you won’t have any more of the 
same sort again. They are full of the clatter and 
bluster of German militarists — ^the mailed fist, the 
shining armour. Poor old mailed fist — ^its knuckles 
are getting a little bruised. Poor shining armour — 
the shine is being knocked out of it. But there is 
the same swagger and boastfulness running through 
the whole of the speeches. You saw that remark- 
able speech winch appeared in the British WeeUy 
this week. It is a very remarkable product, as an 
illustration of the spirit we have got to fight. It 
is his speech to his soldiers on the way° to the 
front: — 

Eem^bcr that tho German people are the chosen o£ 
God. On me, on me as German Emperor, the Spirit of 
God has d^cended. 1 am His weapon, Etis sword, and Hig 
■mardl Woe to the disobedient I Death to cowards end 
unbchevEis ! 
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There has been nothing hie it since the days o! 
il&bomet 

Lunacy is altrays distressing but eozaetimes it 
13 dangerous and when yon get it manifested in 
the head of the State, and it has become the policy 
of a great Empire, it is about tune when that 
should be nithlesslv put away I do not beheve 
he meant all these speeches It was simply the 
martial straddle which be had acquired, but 
there were men around who meant every word 
of it This was their religion Treaties ’ They 
tangled the feet of Germany in her ads ance Cut 
them with the sword. lattle nations * They hinder 
the advance of Germenr Trample them in the 
mire under the German heel The Russian Slav ^ 
He challenges the supremacy of Germany and 
Europe Hurl your legions at him end massacre 
him Britain ^ She u a constant menace to the 
predommancv of fletmany in the world ‘'Surest 
the Indent out of her hands. Ah I more than that 
The new philosophy of Germany is to destroy 
Ghnstiamty Sickly scDtimentalism about sacrifice 
for others— poor pap for German digestion. We 
will have a new diet We will force it on the 
world It will be made in Germany \ diet of 
blood and iron ^Vlist temams * Treaties have 
gone the hononi of natioos gone hberty gone 
\Vhat 13 left ’ Gennany— Germany is left — 
Deutschland uher AUes That is all that is left 

That 13 what we ate fighting that claim to pre 
dominancy of a civihaatiOD a material one, a hard 
one a civilization which if once it rules and sways 
the world hberty goes, democracy vanishes, and 
unless Britain conies to the rescue and her sons, 
It will be a dark day for htnnamty We are not 
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fighting the German people. The German people 
are just as much under the heel of this Prussian 
military caste, and more so, thank God, than any 
other _ nation in Europe. It vrill be a day of 
rejoicing for the German peasant and artisan 
and trader vrhen the military caste is broken. 
You knoTT his pretensions. He gives himself 
the airs of a demi-god. Walking the pavements 
— civilians and their wives swept into the gutter; 
they have no right to stand in the way of the 
great Prussian junker. Men, women, nations 
— they have all got to go. He thinks all he has 
got to say is, ‘ We are in a hurry.’ That is the 
answer he gave to Belgium. ‘ Rapidity of action 
is Germany’s greatest asset,’ which means ‘ I am 
in a hurry. Clear out of my way ’. 

You know the type of motorist, the terror of the 
roads, with a 60-h.p. car. He thinks the roads are 
made for him, and anybody who impedes the action 
of his car by a single mile is knocked down. The 
Prussian junker is the road-hog of Europe. Small 
nationalities in his way hurled to the roadside, 
bleeding and broken ; women and children crushed 
imder the wheels of his cruel car. Britain ordered 
out of his road. All I can say is this : if the old 
British spirit is alive in British hearts, that bully 
will be torn from his seat. Were he to win it 
would be the greatest catastrophe that has befallen 
democracy since the days of the Holy Alliance and 
its ascendancy. They think we cannot beat them. 
It will not be easy. It will be a long job. It will 
be a terrible war. But in the end we shall march 
through terror to triumph. We shall need all our 
qualities, every quality that Britain and its people 
possess. Prudence in council, daring in action. 
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tenaaty la parpos«, coange in defeat, moderation 
in victory, in all things faith, and we shall win 
It liss plea'ed them to believe and to preach 
the belief tliat we are a decadent nation They 
proclaim it to the world, through their pro- 
fe^ots, that we are an unheroic nation sbaliiog 
behind oui mahogany conntcrs, whilst we are 
eirging on more gallant races to their destruction 
This is a description given to us in Germanv — ‘ a 
timorous, era\en nation, trusting to its fleet’ I 
think they are beginning to find then mistake out 
alrcadv And there are half a miUion of young men 
of Bntain who have already registered their vow 
to their Eing that tbev wiU cross the eeas and hurl 
that insult against British courage against its 
Mrpetiators on the battlefields of France and of 
Oermaoy And we want hail a milhon more 
And we shall get them 

But Wales must continue doing her duty. That 
was a great telegram that yon, my Lord (the 
Chairman) read from Glamorgan ^ I should like 
to see a W eUh army in the field I should like to 
see the race who faced the Normans for hundreds 
of years in their struggle for freedom, the race that 
helped to win the battle of Crec) , the race that 
fought for a generation under Glendower, against 
the greatest captain in Europe— I should like to 
see that race give a good taste of its qnahty in this 
struggle in Europe , and they are going to do it 

I envy j-ou young people your youth Thev 
have put up the age limit for the Army, but I 
march I am sorry to say, a good many years even 
beyond that But stiU our turn will come It 
13 a great opportooity It only comes once in 
1 * GUmorsan has niaed 20,000 men * 
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many centuries to the children of men. For 
most generations sacrifice comes in drab -vreari- 
ness of spirit to men. It has come to-day to 
you ; it has come to-day to us all, in the form of the 
glory and thrill of a great movement for liberty, 
that impels millions throughout Europe to the 
same end. It is a great war for the emancipation 
of Europe from the thraldom of a military caste, 
which has cast its shadow upon two genera- 
tions of men, and which has now plunged the 
world into a welter of bloodshed. Some have 
already given their lives. There are some who 
have given more than their o^vn lives. They 
have given the lives of those who are dear to them. 
I honour their courage, and may God be their 
comfort and their strength. 

But their reward is at hand. Those who have 
fallen have consecrated deaths. They have taken 
their part in the making of a new Europe, a new 
world. I can see signs of its coining in the glare 
of the battlefield. The people will gain more by 
this struggle in all lands than they comprehend 
at the pre.scnt moment. It is true they will be 
rid of the menace to their freedom. But that is 
not all. There is something infinitely greater and 
more enduring which is emerging already out of 
this great conflict; a new patriotism, richer, 
nobler, more exalted than the old. I see a new 
recognition amongst all classes, high and low, 
shedding themselves of selfishness ; a new recog- 
nition that the honour of a country does not 
depend merely on the maintenance of its glory in 
the stricken field, but in protecting its homes feom 
distress as well. It is a new patriotism, it is 
bringing a new outlook for all classes. A great 
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flood of luxury and of sloth which had submerged 

the land is receding, and a new Britain is appearing 

We can see for the first tiOM the fundamental 

things that matter in life and that have been ob 

scored from our vision by the tropical growth of 

prospentv 

Slay I tell } ou, in a simple parable, what I think 
this war is doing for us ’ I know a valley in 
North Wales, between the moantains and the sea 
— abeantifnl valley, anug comfortable, sheltered by 
the mountains from all the bitter blasts It was 
very enervating and I remember how the hop were 
in the habit of climbing the hiUs above the village 
to have a glimpse of the mat mountains in the 
distance, and to be stimolated and freshened by 
the breezes which esme from the bill tops, and by 
the great spectacle of that great valley 

I\e have been Imog id a abeltered valley for 
generations We have been too comfortable, too 
indulgent, manr, perhaps, too selfish And the 
stern hand of fate has scourged us to an elevation 
where we can see the great everlasting things 
that matter for a nation, the great peaks of 
honour we had forgotten — duty and patriotism 
clad in gUttenng white, the great pinnacle of 
sacrifice pointing like a rugged finger to Heaven 
We shall descend into the valleys again, but as 
long as the men and women of this generation 
last they will carry in their hearts the image of 
these great mountain peaks, whose foundations 
are unshaken though Europe rock and sway in the 
convulsions of a great war 
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